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SOCIAL  CHANGE  IN  RELATION  TO 
CURRICULAR  DEVELOPMENT  IN  COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION 

FOR  WOMEN 


CHAPTER  I 


Development  of  the  Higher  Education  of  Women 
as  Related  to  Social  Change 


Statement  of  Problem 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  higher  education  of  women  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phenomena  of  the  past  half  century.  In  the  United 
States  there  was  one  hundred  years  ago  only  one  college  open  to  women. 
At  the  dawn  of  this  century  there  were  thirty-six  thousand  women  en- 
rolled in  collegiate  departments;  in  1928  there  were  approximately  two 
hundred  ninety-three  thousand.1  The  social  and  economic  changes 
which  have  made  possible  this  rapid  influx  of  women  into  the  colleges 
have  produced  educational  problems,  many  of  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  solved.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  analyze  these  problems 
which  confront  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  higher  education  of 
women  and  also  to  show  what  extent  certain  colleges  educating  women 
are  meeting  these  problems,  by  means  of  changes  in  their  curricula. 

The  Learned  Lady  as  a Product  of  Aristocracy 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  when  higher  education  was  first  opened  to 
women  the  courses  offered  them  were  largely  patterned  after  those  offered 
to  men.  This  policy  of  imitation  has  long  been  criticised,  but  never  so 
much  as  at  the  present  time.  Basic  to  this  criticism  is  the  assumption 
that  education  should  prepare  an  individual  for  the  sphere  which  she  is 
to  occupy.  Inasmuch  as  in  past  centuries  the  sphere  of  women  has  been 
with  only  a few  exceptions,  the  home,  her  education  has,  in  large 
measure,  consisted  of  a learning  of  household  skills.  To  be  sure,  social 
and  economic  circumstances  which  have  made  the  past  few  decades  so 
rich  in  educational  possibilities  for  women,  have  in  other  centuries, 
somewhat  sporadically  and  under  various  guises,  given  opportunity  to  a 
few  women  to  rise  above  the  level  of  petty  interest  and  cramped  domes- 
ticity. Historically,  however,  the  highly  educated  woman  has  been  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Here  and  there,  in  the  past  stand  out 
women  who  are  remembered  for  their  intellectual  achievements.  Their 
number  seems  significantly  few.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact,  vividly 
presented  by  Mary  Beard  in  her  recent  book,  On  Understanding  Women, 
that  written  history  is  a matter  of  fragments  and  aspects,  and  that  the 

1 Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  16,  1930,  p.  698 
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bias  of  male  historians  has  failed  to  report  the  achievements  of  the 
opposite  sex.  However,  it  is  safe  to  affirm  in  general,  that  scholarly 
women  such  as  Aspasia,  Hypatia,  Paula,  Hilda  of  Whitby,  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spain,  and  Lady  Mary  Montague  are  to  be  noted  as  excep- 
tional products  of  unusually  favorable  environments. 

The  Democratizing  of  Higher  Education  for  Women 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  democracy  had  had  no  part 
to  play  in  producing  the  learned  lady.  She  had  sprung  from  an  aristoc- 
racy of  culture,  of  wealth,  or  of  social  position.  It  was  not  until  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  democratic  ideal  began  to 
ferment  in  the  soul  of  humanity,  that  the  ideal  of  attaining  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  women  was  even  conceived,  much  less  set  up  as  a 
goal  which  might  be  obtained.  To  Mary  Wollstonecraft  belongs  the 
credit  for  initiating  this  purpose.  In  her  stirring  book,  A Vindication 
of  the  Rights  of  Women,  published  in  1798,  she  carried  to  their  logical 
conclusions  as  related  to  women,  the  doctrines  which  had  precipitated 
the  French  Revolution.  She  argued  that  women  needed  education  in 
order  to  free  them  from  gullibility,  from  sentimentality,  from  vanity, 
from  the  sway  of  passion.  The  folly  of  women,  she  affirmed,  was  gen- 
erated by  ignorance.  What  they  needed  to  learn  was  not  to  gain  power 
over  men,  but  power  over  themselves.2 

During  the  nineteenth  century  numerous  forces  conspired  to  make 
real  the  ideals  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  and  to  democratize  the  privileges 
of  higher  education  which  in  past  ages  had  been  granted  to  only  very 
few  socially  privileged  women.  The  emancipation  of  women,  which 
began  philosophically  when  the  implications  of  democracy  began  to  be 
extended,  was  pushed  forward  on  the  floodtide  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution. 


The  Industrial  Revolution 

Because  of  the  invention  of  machines,  women’s  jobs  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  began  to  be  taken  from  the  home.  When 
because  of  economic  necessity,  women  followed  these  to  reclaim  them 
in  the  factory,  they  found  their  work  so  metamorphosed  as  scarcely  to 
be  recognized.  Instead  of  doing  dozens  of  individual  jobs  for  one 
household,  a woman  at  a loom  all  day  wove  cloth  to  supply  many  house- 
holds. This  specialization  gave  women  monotonous  work  and  in  many 
cases  a deplorable  environment.  However,  it  also  gave  them  a new 
economic  independence  and  wider  social  contacts  with  the  world  and 
with  their  fellow-women.  Both  of  these  benefits  were  of  immense 
significance.  We  find  that  the  economic  power  of  women  is  slowly 

2 Wollstonecraft,  M.,  pp.  184-194 
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removing  them  from  that  state  of  comparative  subjection  which  had 
been  theirs  down  through  the  centuries.  With  the  decay  of  feudalism 
and  the  rise  of  an  industrial  civilization,  money  power  has  replaced 
physical  energy  as  a primary  force.  With  the  wider  social  contacts  we 
find  women  rising  from  what  Mrs.  Gilman  has  characterized  as  "the 
lowest  step  in  social  progress — solitary  hand  labor  in  and  for  the 
family”3  to  enter  a new  world  with  expanding  horizons. 

Indeed,  in  many  respects  women  were  fortunate  as  beneficiaries  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  To  many  women  of  the  middle  class,  their 
household  tasks  in  large  part  taken  from  them,  there  came  a new  leisure; 
fraught,  to  be  sure,  with  possibilities  both  for  good  and  for  ill.  Also, 
there  resulted  what  Simon  Patten  in  analyzing  the  new  basis  of  civiliza- 
tion as  related  to  family  life,  terms,  a "'social  surplus”.  This  he  defines 
as  "the  superlative  machine  brought  forth  in  the  machine  age  for  the 
quickening  of  progress”.4  By  the  growth  of  this  surplus,  he  affirms, 
much  of  the  suffering  of  women  is  made  unnecessary.  "'Provision  for 
the  future  should  be  made  henceforth  from  the  current  body  of  society’s 
riches,  rather  than  out  of  the  weakness  of  mothers.  * * * Each  genera- 
tion may  spend  its  current  wealth  of  commodities  as  formerly  it  spent 
the  current  wealth  of  womanhood”.5  The  growth  in  the  social  surplus 
has  had  an  important  contribution  to  make  to  the  development  of  the 
higher  education  of  women  in  the  United  States.  When  in  1819, 
Emma  Willard  appealed  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  for 
funds  to  endow  a female  seminary,  her  request  was  granted  only  in  a 
niggardly  and  tardy  fashion.  At  that  time  there  were  no  educational 
institutions  for  women  which  were  publicly  endowed.  A century  later 
millions  of  dollars  of  public  funds  were  being  spent  for  the  education 
of  women. 


The  Rise  of  Female  Seminaries 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were,  to  be  sure, 
numerous  boarding  and  "finishing”  schools  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  but  of  these  Goodsell  writes  that  they  "seemed  signally  to  have 
failed  to  develop  young  women  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  any  sub- 
ject whatever,  or  with  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  live  problems  of 
society  beyond  their  own  doorstep  or  neighborhood.  With  some  nota- 
ble exceptions,  the  schools  were  turning  out  'females’  of  the  eighteenth 
century  genre,  deplorably  deficient  in  powers  of  straight,  hard  thinking, 
unbiased  judgment,  and  emotional  control,  but  skilled  in  the  popular 
'accomplishments’  of  dancing,  piano-playing,  tambour  work,  and  mar- 
velous effects  in  wool  or  paint.”0 

3 Gilman,  Charlotte  Perkins,  "Toward  Monogamy",  in  Our  Changing  Morality,  p.  54 

4 Patten,  Simon,  The  New  Basis  of  Civilization,  p.  55 

5 Ibid.,  p.  55 

0 Goodsell,  Willystine,  The  Education  of  Women,  p.  10. 
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Fortunately  among  the  "notable  exceptions”  were  women  like  Emma 
Willard,  Catherine  Beecher  and  Mary  Lyon,  who  were  sensitive  to  the 
weaknesses  prevalent  in  the  education  of  women  and  who  devoted  their 
splendid  energy  and  ability  to  remedying  them.  A reference  has  already 
been  made  to  Mrs.  Willard's  well-known,  "Address  ...  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  Proposing  a Plan  for  Improving 
Female  Education.”  In  this  virile  appeal  she  summed  up  vigorously 
and  critically  "the  defects  of  the  present  mode  of  female  education  and 
their  causes”,  and  also  outlined  a plan  for  a "female  seminary”  which 
would  remedy  these  defects.  Her  analysis  showed  that  both  in  theory 
and  practice  the  education  of  women  was  'without  form  and  void'.7 
The  most  important  principle  for  which  Mrs.  Willard  fought  was  the 
public  financing  of  schools  for  women.  Unfortunately  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  did  not  see  fit  to  grant  Mrs.  Willard  sufficient  funds 
for  her  seminary  at  Waterford.  However,  the  citizens  of  Troy  made 
it  financially  possible  for  her  to  move  her  school  to  their  city.  It  was 
in  this  institution  that  Mrs.  Willard  incorporated  her  educational  ideals, 
and  the  school  served  as  a model  for  a large  number  of  schools  for 
women.  That  Troy  Female  Seminary  furnished  a high  grade  of  work 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  called  "the  Vassar  College  of  New 
York  State  half  a century  before  the  establishment  of  the  institution  at 
Poughkeepsie’.8 

Another  educator,  highly  influential  in  developing  a higher  type  of 
education  for  women,  was  Catherine  Beecher.  In  1828,  Hartford  Female 
Seminary  was  established  by  Miss  Beecher,  and  after  this  school,  also, 
many  institutions  for  women  were  patterned.  Miss  Beecher’s  contribu- 
tion to  the  higher  education  of  women  centers  chiefly  in  the  fact  that 
through  her  direct  or  indirect  influence  thousands  of  women  were 
trained  and  sent  as  teachers  into  the  newly  opened  territories  of  the 
West.  By  extensive  travel,  Miss  Beecher  learned  of  the  distressing 
amount  of  ignorance  and  illiteracy  prevalent  in  these  pioneer  sections. 
Also,  she  was  oppressed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  New  England  states, 
there  was  a surplus  of  women  who  were  being  exploited  in  the  factories. 
The  remedy  which  she  urged  and  which  she  helped  to  make  an  actuality 
was  that  there  be  opened  normal  schools  on  the  collegiate  plan  which 
would  prepare  girls  both  to  be  teachers  and  homemakers.  Miss  Beecher 
was  opposed  to  woman  suffrage,  accepting  the  theory  of  her  age  that 
woman’s  place  was  in  the  home.  This  led  her  to  be  an  advocate  of 
domestic  science.  In  this  subject,  and  in  others  as  well,  she  prepared 
text  books,  which  by  their  popularity  still  further  expanded  the  wide 
range  of  her  influence. 

Mrs.  Willard  and  Miss  Beecher  were  the  pioneers  in  women’s  educa- 
tion who  helped  to  make  the  female  seminary  intellectually  respectable. 
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These  seminaries  are  of  historical  significance  as  forerunners  of  the 
women's  colleges.  Another  seminary  of  this  period  which  well  exempli- 
fies this  development  was  Mount  Holyoke,  founded  in  1837,  and  re- 
ceiving its  charter  as  a college  in  1888.  Mary  Lyon,  the  founder,  was 
intensely  religious  and  considered  her  tireless  labors  for  the  education  of 
women  as  her  contribution  toward  bringing  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Consequently,  the  institution  was  stamped  from  the  very  beginning  with 
a high  religious  fervour.  Mount  Holyoke  was  the  first  of  the  seminaries 
to  be  established  in  New  England  by  means  of  an  appeal  to  public 
philanthropy,  and  was  much  less  expensive  for  the  students  than  the 
average  seminary.  The  democratizing  of  higher  education  had  begun. 

Forces  Opening  the  Way  for  the  Collegiate  Education 

of  Women 


I.  The  Civil  War 

It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  that  the  higher  education 
of  women  became  a vital  development  in  our  national  life.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  only  a few  institutions  of  collegiate 
rank  had  opened  to  women.  The  first  of  these  were  in  the  new 
pioneering  states  of  the  Middle  West.  Later  on  in  this  study  mention 
wall  be  made  of  these  various  institutions.  Probably  the  reason  why  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  West  and  Middle  West  opened  to  women 
sooner  than  did  those  in  the  East,  was  that  women  took  so  active  a part 
in  the  pioneering  life.  Also,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  force  of 
tradition  was  not  so  strong  there  as  in  the  East. 

During  the  Civil  War  and  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  it 
there  was  rapid  development  in  the  higher  education  of  women  of  the 
Northern  states.  The  remarkable  advance  which  began  at  that  time 
was  in  part  because  of  conditions  due  to  the  War.  . The  reasons  for  this 
Dr.  Thomas  Woody  makes  clear:  "Old  habits,  traditions  and  prejudices 
were  broken  down.  What  men  once  had  declared  women  could  not, 
should  not  do,  they  were  now  glad  to  have  them  do;  women  proved 
their  ability  to  do  them.  In  some  schools  and  colleges,  women  received 
an  opportunity  for  an  education  such  as  they  had  not  had  when  men 
were  there  to  occupy  the  professors’  attention  and  all  the  seats."9 

In  the  Southern  states  the  Civil  War  served  to  inhibit  rather  than  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  collegiate  education  for  women.  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Young  in  her  book,  A Study  of  the  Curricula  of  Seven  Selected 
Women's  Colleges  of  the  Southern  States,  dates  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  modern  development  as  1 886,  when  Newcomb  College  was 
founded.  Dr.  Young  states  that  in  the  period  between  1861  and  1886, 
because  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  "the 

9 Woody,  Thomas,  A History  of  Women’s  Education  in  the  United  States , Vol.  II.  p.  432 
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institutions  founded  before  1861,  fell  behind  contemporary  develop- 
ments in  the  promotion  of  standards  along  conventional  collegiate 
lines.”10 

II.  The  Suffrage  Movement 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  Industrial  Revolution  had  set  in 
motion  certain  social  and  economic  forces  which  had  worked  together 
to  open  the  way  for  the  higher  education  of  women.  These  forces  were 
far-reaching  in  their  effects.  They  worked  together  with  other  move- 
ments such  as  those  inspired  by  the  democratic  ideal  and  the  new 
scientific  spirit  and  produced  such  changes  that  one  educator  has  re- 
marked that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  there  is  a single  phenome- 
non more  significant  for  the  entire  social  order  than  the  gradual  rise  of 
women  from  a position  of  dependence  and  oppression  to  that  of  free- 
dom and  leadership.11  In  this  rise  women  did  not  play  a passive 
part.  For  more  than  half  a century  leaders  such  as  Lucretia  Mott,  Susan 
B.  Anthony.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  Anna  Howard  Shaw  tirelessly 
gave  of  their  time  and  strength  to  the  cause  of  Woman  Suffrage.  These 
women  were  not  only  ardent  advocates  of  political  enfranchisement  but 
also  of  the  higher  education  of  women.  They  realized  that  as  women 
gained  the  benefits  of  education  and  their  intellectual  emancipation  was 
assured,  they  would  become  alive  to  the  disabilities  that  were  cramping 
their  lives  and  seek  other  forms  of  emancipation.  Woody  has  pointed 
out  that  these  movements  were  interactive — that  whereas  education 
"opened  the  way  for,  promoted,  and  supported  suffrage”  the  suffrage 
movement  in  turn  "has  increased  the  opportunities  and  made  undeniable 
the  demand  for  equality  of  education”.12 

III.  Social  Propaganda  and  the  Woman  Movement 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  woman  movement 
was  greatly  helped  by  the  work  of  certain  scholars  who  made  application 
of  the  democratic  ideal  to  this  new  manifestation  of  humanity's  desire 
for  freedom.  John  Stuart  Mill  gave  his  reasoned  support  to  the  cause 
in  the  masterly  essay,  "The  Subjection  of  Women”,  published  in  1869- 
Of  this  ringing  indictment,  Havelock  Ellis  has  written,  "it  may  un- 
doubtedly be  said  that  since  that  date  no  book  of  this  subject  published 
m any  country  has  been  so  widely  read  or  so  influential.  The  support 
of  this  distinguished  and  authoritative  thinker  gave  to  the  woman’s 
movement  a stamp  of  aristocratic  intellectuality.  . . ”13  In  1893, 
August  Bebel,  the  German  Socialist,  published,  "Woman  under  Social- 
ism ',  a book  which  Havelock  Ellis  remarks,  "furnished  the  plebian 

10  Young,  Elizabeth,  p.  196 

11  Fletcher,  Harper  Swift,  "A  History  of  Women's  Education  in  the  United  States", 
School  and  Society,  Vol.  34,  p.  15 

12  Op.  Cit. , p.  440 

13  Ellis,  Havelock,  The  Task  of  Social  Hygiene,  p.  71 
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complement  to  Mills.”14  The  book  is  representative,  as  Ellis  points 
out,  of  the  first  stage  in  the  Social  Democratic  movement  in  Germany, 
and  is  an  exposition  of  the  Socialist  doctrine  of  the  position  of  women 
in  society.  "Woman”,  wrote  Bebel,  "was  the  first  human  being  to  come 
into  bondage;  she  was  a slave  before  the  male  slave  existed.”  He  goes 
on  to  show  that  this  state  of  serfdom  has  continued  down  to  con- 
temporary times.  Another  interesting  and  valuable  application  of 
Socialist  doctrine  to  woman's  problems  was  presented  by  Karl  Pearson 
in  1897,  in  an  essay  entitled,  "Woman  and  Labor”.  He  points  out  how 
closely  are  woven  together  the  problem  of  women  and  the  problem  of 
labor;  these  two  are  "the  ground-tones  of  modern  thought”,  the  "chief 
factors  in  modern  social  and  political  changes”.  "Both,”  he  affirms, 
"are  seeking  to  throw  off  the  slavery  arising  from  economic  dependence; 
both  are  demanding  that  education  be  free;  both  desire  equality  of 
opportunity.”15 

Another  student  of  society  who  was  gravely  concerned  over  the  social 
effects  of  the  subjection  of  women  was  Lester  L.  Ward.  The  writings 
of  this  scholar  were  explicit  in  advocating  for  women  emancipation  and 
education.  "Women”,  he  wrote,  "in  so  far  as  they  are  ciphers  in  civili- 
zation are  so  because  they  have  been  rated  so  from  time  immemorial. 
All  that  women  have  accomplished,  let  it  be  distinctly  noted,  they  have 
done  in  violation  of  the  conventional  code  which  requires  them  to  keep 
aloof  from  all  active  pursuits  and  devote  themselves  solely  to  the  pleasing 
of  the  male  sex  and  the  rearing  of  offspring.  The  real  wonder  is  that 
women  have  ever  done  the  little  that  they  have.”10  Ward  urged 
that  women  be  educated  "to  render  them  capable  of  doing  something 
besides  laying  snares  for  husbands  before  marriage  and  dressing  to  please 
them  afterward.  Teachers  of  the  young  they  must  be,  whether  mothers 
or  not,  and  this  universal  function  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
thorough  and  universal  education  an  imperative  duty  to  society.”17 

IV.  Literature  and  the  W Oman  Movement 

It  may  possibly  be  true  that  the  emancipation  of  women  has  come 
about  as  much  because  of  the  indirect  influence  of  literature  as  through 
the  direct  propaganda  of  social  prophets.  Havelock  Ellis  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  ideals,  mirrored  in  literature,  cast  shadows  before,  and 
that  with  George  Meredith  a new  type  of  heroine  is  presaged,  "robust, 
open-eyed,  spontaneous”,  as  opposed  to  the  "blind,  clinging,  amiable 
simpletons  of  older  type”.18  No  author  in  the  nineteenth  century 
presented  the  cause  of  women  with  the  passionate  directness  and  poig- 
nancy of  Olive  Schreiner  in  "The  Story  of  an  African  Larm"  and 

14  Ibid.,  p.  88 

13  Pearson,  K.,  The  Chances  of  Death  and  other  Studies  in  Evolution,  Vol.  I,  p.  236 

10  Ward,  L.  F.,  Dynamic  Sociology,  Vol.  II,  p.  6l6 

17  Ibid.,  pp.  618-619 

18  Op.  Cit.,  p.  129 
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"Dreams”  George  Eliot,  Jane  Austen  and  Charlotte  Bronte  did  not 
write  as  propagandists  for  their  sex  and  yet  in  the  mingled  pathos  and 
humor  with  which  rhey  portray  the  status  of  women,  one  senses  an 
indignation  which  the  reader  comes  to  share.  These  novelists  helped 
the  cause  of  women  by  clothing  their  problems  in  an  honest  realism  and 
bringing  them  before  a wide  range  of  readers.  In  the  field  of  the 
drama  Ibsen  stands  out  as  preeminent  in  rendering  this  service.  Nora, 
in  "The  Doll’s  House”,  published  in_1879,  is  the  classic  representation 
of  the  newly  emancipated  woman,  who  declares  herself  to  be  not 
primarily  a wife  and  a motheer,  but  a reasonable  human  being.  Bernard 
Shaw’s  heroines  are  of  such  independence  and  intelligence  that  by  their 
character  they  suggest  that  the  emerging  "New  Woman”  is  a being 
worthy  of  respect. 

The  Rise  of  Collegiate  Education  for  Women 

The  social  and  economic  forces  which  have  just  been  described, 
brought  about  during  the  nineteenth  century,  a phenomenal  change  in 
the  status  of  women.  One  of  the  most  significant  phases  of  this  change 
was  the  increase  in  opportunities  it  offered  for  women  to  gain  higher 
education.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  before 
the  Civil  War  there  were  very  few  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  which 
had  opened  their  doors  to  women.  The  female  seminary,  the  forerunner 
of  the  women's  college,  was,  in  a few  cases,  offering  a course  of  study 
that  was  almost  collegiate  in  rank.  During  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  were  numerous  efforts  in  the  South  at  the  founding 
of  "Female  Colleges”.  As  early  as  1836  Georgia  Female  College,  in 
Macon,  Georgia,  was  chartered.  In  1851,  Mary  Sharp  College  opened 
in  Winchester,  Tennessee.  Judson  Female  Institute,  founded  in  Marion, 
Alabama,  in  1839,  was  not  given  the  name  of  Judson  College  until 
1904.  However,  it  has  an  interesting  and  suggestive  connection  with 
the  development  of  higher  eduction  for  women,  because  its  founder, 
Milo  P.  Jewett,  became  later  the  first  president  of  Vassar  College.  In 
the  North,  the  first  college  for  women  was  Elmira,  founded  in  1855. 
None  of  these  colleges  was  sufficiently  well  endowed  to  offer  as  high  a 
standard  of  work  as  ■ that  given  at  the  best  men’s  colleges,  such  as 
Harvard  or  Princeton.  In  1865,  Vassar  opened,  and  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  college  for  women  to  carry  on  a high  grade  of 
collegiate  work.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  it  was  in  the  new 
pioneering  states  of  the  West  and  Middle  West  that  coeducational 
institutions  of  collegiate  rank  were  first  opened  to  women.  In  Ohio, 
Oberlin  College  opened  in  1833,  and  Antioch,  in  1852,  welcoming  both 
men  and  women.  In  Michigan,  two  institutions,  Olivet  College  and 
Hillsdale  College,  opened  in  1844  as  experiments  in  coeducation.  In 
1850,  the  University  of  Utah  opened  to  both  men  and  women,  and  in 
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1855,  the  University  of  Iowa.  During  the  '60’s,  seven  more  state 
universities  were  chartered,  opening  their  doors  to  men  and  women 
alike.  Soon  certain  universities  in  the  East,  which  had  formerly  been 
closed  to  women,  allowed  them  to  enter:  in  1871,  the  University  of 
Vermont;  in  1872,  the  University  of  Maine;  in  1877,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

President  Woolley  of  Mount  Holyoke,  writing  on  the  subject  of 
women's  colleges  in  the  United  States,  divides  her  subject  historically 
into  three  periods.19  The  first  of  these,  "the  age  of  beginnings”, 
from  1835  to  1875  included  the  establishment  of  institutions  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  it  is  clear  the 
Woolley  classifications  apply  to  coeducational  institutions  as  well  as 
colleges  for  women.  From  1875  to  1915,  "the  period  of  expansion” 
was  marked,  President  Woolley  states,  "by  an  advance  in  the  education 
of  women  such  as  the  world  has  never  before  seen”.  During  this  period 
most  leading  women’s  colleges  were  founded.  In  1875,  both  Smith 
and  Wellesley  opened.  In  1888,  Mount  Holyoke  received  its  charter 
as  a college,  and  in  1889,  Agnes  Scott.  In  this  period  also  coeducational 
colleges  and  universities  were  founded,  and  academic  doors  previously 
closed  to  women  were  opened.  In  some  of  the  large  universities,  by 
tradition  opposed  to  coeducation,  the  plan  of  coordination  developed  as 
a strategy  for  giving  women  the  educational  opportunities  of  institu- 
tions of  high  rank.  In  1889,  Barnard  College  was  established  as  a 
college  affiliated  with  Columbia.  Radcliffe  College  was  incorporated 
as  an  affiliated  college  of  Harvard  University  in  1894.  President 
Woolley  prophesies  that  the  third  period  in  the  development  of  the 
collegiate  education  of  women,  from  1915  on,  bids  fair  to  be  as  dis- 
tinctive as  the  preceding  epochs.  Its  distinguishing  features  will  form 
a part  of  the  later  sections  of  this  study. 

Trends  in  Curriculum  Development 

I.  Conservative  and  Imitative  Tendencies  in  the  Women's  Colleges 

The  preceding  discussion  suggests  that  the  higher  education  of 
women  has,  historically,  been  closely  connected  with  that  of  men.  A 
survey  of  the  history  of  the  curriculum  as  it  has  developed  for  college 
women,  shows  that  it  has  followed  a course  almost  identical  with  the 
curriculum  in  colleges  for  men.  Women  entered  the  colleges  at  a time 
when  the  elective  system  was  gaining  in  popularity.  It  was  a wholesome 
period  of  experimentation  and  growth.  When  the  dangers  inherent 
in  free  election  began  to  be  counteracted  by  various  forms  of  specializa- 
tion, the  women’s  colleges  followed  the  trends  of  the  time.  Robinson 
sums  up  the  situation  for  the  years  preceding  1916  as  follows: 

19  Woolley,  "Women’s  Colleges”,  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  14th  Edition,  1929,  Vol.  23, 
pp.  703-704 
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The  growth  of  the  curriculum  of  the  woman’s  college  has  been  marked  by  no 
particular  originality;  that  is,  the  woman's  college  can  not  be  pointed  out  as  the 
source  of  any  single  tendency  in  the  American  college  today.  The  history  of  the 
older  colleges  for  men  indicate  that  after  the  difficult  period  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  worst  of  the  struggle  was  over,  and  the  advance  from  that  time  was  easy  and 
rapid.  Few  women’s  colleges  started  early  enough  to  feel  the  inhibiting  effect 
of  the  Civil  War.  Able  from  the  beginning  to  take  advantage  of  the  hard  won 
experience  of  the  older  colleges  they  have  incorporated  into  the  American  colleges 
as  yet  little  which  could  be  designated  as  their  original  contribution.  Their 
great  increase  in  size  and  wealth  points  toward  the  conserving  power  of  safe 
imitation.20 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  women’s  colleges  should 
follow  a policy  of  "safe  imitation’’  in  regard  to  the  shaping  of  the 
curriculum.  Their  very  existence  was  in  itself  a bold  adventure.  Some 
charts  were  necessary  for  the  new  journey  and  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  take  those  which  were  at  hand.  Another  reason  why  the  courses 
of  study  provided  for  women  were  similar  to  those  for  men  was  that 
women  were  eager  for  the  opportunity  to  try  their  minds  and  to  prove 
that  they  were  capable  of  carrying  on  the  intellectual  activities  which  had 
in  the  past  been  considered  beyond  their  ability.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  in  the  woman’s  college  a curriculum  was  established  as  much  like 
that  of  the  men’s  colleges  as  possible.  That  this  curriculum  was  not 
altogether  appropriate  even  for  the  men,  is  suggested  by  David  Starr 
Jordan’s  caustic  comment  that  it  met  the  needs  of  nobody  and  therefore 
was  adapted  to  all  alike.  It  was  the  result,  he  said,  of  a series  of  com- 
promises in  trying  to  fit  the  traditional  education  of  gentlemen  to  the 
needs  of  a different  social  era.-1  Indeed,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
decade  that  educators  have  studied  scientifically  and  intensively  the 
problems  of  curriculum  building.  What  the  situation  had  been  in  the 
colleges  in  this  regard  Kelly  suggests  as  follows: 

A careful  scrutiny  of  the  program  of  study  of  most  of  the  colleges  indicates 
that  they  are  constructed  very  much  as  a tariff  bill  is  constructed  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States:  the  final  result  of  strains  and  tensions,  of  concessions  and 
exchanges  as  between  departmental  representatives.  The  evidences  that  unifying 
principles  are  actually  functioning  in  the  development  of  the  college  curriculum 
are  difficult  to  discover.22 

Consideration  of  the  historical  development  of  curricula  leads  one  to 
conclusions  as  pessimistic  as  the  one  quoted  above.  In  general  it  would 
seem  that  changes  in  curricula  have  come  by  the  process  of  accretion, 
by  addition  from  without,  rather  than  by  growth  from  within.  Even 
this  type  of  growth  is  a comparatively  recent  development.  Charles  F. 
Thwing  has  pointed  out  in  his  History  of  Higher  Education  in  America, 

20  Robinson,  Mabel  Louise,  Curriculum  of  the  Woman s College,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  1918,  Bulletin  No.  6.  p.  108 

21  Jordan,  D.  S.,  "The  Higher  Education  of  Women",  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
VolLXII,  p.  98 

22  Kelly,  Robert,  "Organization  of  College  Curriculum",  Bulletin  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  April,  1923,  p.  71 
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that,  up  to,  ami  through  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  all 
students  were  pursuing  practically  the  same  course  of  study.-3  But 
as  human  life  became  more  elaborate,  the  curriculum  became  manifold. 
Its  growth  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  sciences.  Like  a snow  ball 
it  added  to  the  old  core  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  the  newer  subjects, 
the  natural,  political  and  social  sciences.-4  Thwing  suggests  that  the 
most  significant  academic  result  of  the  vast  enlargement  of  human 
knowledge  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  elective  system.  Al- 
though this  plan  was  inaugurated  as  early  as  1825  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  it  was  not  until  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
this  principle  of  great  freedom  of  choice  was  established  extensively. 2iJ 

II.  The  Elective  System 

The  elective  system,  although  an  improvement  over  the  rigidity  of  the 
historic  curriculum,  brought  with  it  many  problems.  President  Glenn 
Frank  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  comments  on  it  as  an  "essentially 
strategic  retreat  of  educators  from  an  increasingly  unmanageable  mass 
of  modern  knowledge.  * * * Educators  allowed  the  sudden  inrush 
of  knowledge  to  drive  them  to  the  adoption  of  an  extreme  elective 
freedom  before  they  had  thoroughly  thought  out  many  of  its  implica- 
tions or  devised  ways  and  means  to  insure  as  far  as  could  be  insured  a 
rounded  educational  result.”26  Frank  further  affirms  that  the  tendency 
to  collapse  which  some  curricula  are  showing  at  present,  is  due  to  this 
overloading  with  masses  of  new  knowledge  which  educators  had  no 
time  to  fit  into  an  intelligent  educational  scheme.27 

III.  The  Major  System 

The  grave  disadvantages  of  the  elective  system  were  obvious  and  led 
educators  to  experiment  with  methods  to  correct  its  defects.  Under  the 
free  elective  system,  the  program  of  the  student  tended  to  be  cluttered 
and  heterogeneous.  His  education  was  piecemeal  and  lacking  in  unity. 
To  combat  this,  the  principle  of  specialization  was  developed.  Order 
began  to  grow  out  of  the  chaos  of  free  election  when,  by  means  of 
certain  requirements,  the  student’s  program  was  formulated  about  a sub- 
ject or  subjects  of  major  interest.  For  more  than  three  decades  colleges 
have  been  experimenting  with  various  types  of  the  major  system.  The 
form  used  most  frequently  was  that  of  stating  the  requirements  in  terms 
of  so  many  courses  or  credit  hours  within  a certain  department  or  closely 
related  departments.  In  some  cases  this  so-called  "major  sequence”  was 
supplemented  by  a minor  sequence  which  was  to  be  taken  in  some 
other  department. 

23  Thwing,  Charles  F..  A History  of  Higher  Education  in  America . p.  30. 

24  Monroe,  Paul.  History  of  Education,  pp.  194,  697 

25  Op.  Cit.,  p.  311 

26  Frank,  Glenn,  "The  Revolt  Against  Education",  School  and  Society,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  730 

27  Ibid.,  p.  729 
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IV.  Tbs  Field  of  Concentration 

A more  recent  development  in  this  realm  of  specialization  is  that 
which  is  included  in  what  is  termed  a field  of  concentration.  Kelly 
points  out  that  the  essenital  idea  of  this  plan  is  "not  specialization  within 
one  or  two  or  three  departments  with  the  idea  that  an  increasing  degree 
of  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  those  subjects  shall  be  assured,  but 
rather  an  understanding  of  a given  field  as  a goal.  For  this  understand- 
ing, contact  with  many  related  subjects  chosen  from  many  departments 
is  required.  ’-8  To  test  a student’s  understanding  of  his  field  of 
concentration,  comprehensive  examinations  have  proved  useful  and  in 
most  cases,  necessary.  Because  of  the  flexible  and  informal  nature  of 
this  type  of  specialization  the  tutorial  system  of  instruction  has  also 
proved  useful.  Later  on  in  this  study  there  will  be  given  a description 
of  these  various  phases  of  the  organization  of  a curriculum  of  this  type. 

V.  Individualization  of  the  Student 

The  principle  inherent  in  the  field  of  concentration  is  of  great  signi- 
ficance because  it  represents  a new  flexibility  in  the  building  of  a curri- 
culum. Specialization  is  obtained,  not  by  rigid  adherence  to  one  depart- 
ment, but  by  distribution  of  the  work  through  the  various  departments 
which  contribute  to  the  specific  interest  of  the  student.  Since  student 
interests  vary  greatly  it  is  also  clear  that  such  a consideration  of  them 
represents  an  individualization  in  approaching  their  needs.  In  some 
colleges  this  new  principle  is  shown  by  the  building  of  individual 
curricula.  In  practically  all  colleges  it  is  shown  in  the  activities  of 
personnel  departments  or  in  various  types  of  educational  or  vocational 
guidance.  Through  tests  of  intelligence  or  personality  or  aptitude,  as 
well  as  by  interviews  and  information  gained  from  application  blanks  or 
cumulative  records,  the  student  becomes  known  to  the  administrative 
officers  and  when  they  know  him  as  an  individual  they  can  counsel  him 
with  discrimination  as  to  his  academic  program.  Individualization  thus 
is  an  important  keynote  both  for  new  development  in  curriculum  organi- 
zation, and  for  administration  of  the  college  program. 

Curriculum  Development  and  the  Needs  of  Women 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  collegiate  education 
tor  women  developed  at  a time  when  the  dangers  inherent  in  free  elec- 
tion began  to  be  counteracted  by  various  forms  of  specialization  and 
that  the  women’s  colleges  followed  the  trends  of  the  time  making  their 
curricula  as  much  like  those  of  the  men’s  colleges  as  possible.  Inasmuch 
as  women  soon  proved  that  their  intellects  were  not  inferior  to  those  of 
men,  it  is  natural  that  the  question  was  then  asked  why  they  should 

28  Kelly,  Frederick  }.,  The  American  Arts  College,  p.  48 
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continue  to  be  subjected  to  the  rigors  of  a curriculum  which  was  designed 
for  the  masculine  mind  and  which  had  very  little  to  do  with  preparing 
women  for  domesticity  or  for  any  other  of  their  possible  professional 
activities.  Critics  began  to  urge  that  education  be  provided  especially 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  women.  Woody  points  out  that  the  issue 
between  those  educators  who  wished  to  see  women  educated  exactly 
like  men,  and  those  who  advocated  studies  considered  suitable  to  women, 
is  but  another  phase  of  the  struggle  between  proponents  of  a hberai 
education  and  those  who  desire  professional  specialization.29  Advo- 
cates of  liberal  education  are  inclined  to  rake  the  point  of  view  that  in 
the  liberal  arts  college  the  general  aim  for  men  and  women  cannot  be 
differentiated.  This  point  of  view  is  well  illustrated  by  President 
Neilsen  of  Smith  College  who  has  recently  defended  this  principle  with 
the  following  arguments: 

For  women  no  less  than  for  men  it  is  desirable  to  sharpen  their  sensibilities, 
to  develop  their  faculties,  to  broaden  their  outlook,  to  provide  themselves  with 
means  of  self  expression,  to  store  up  those  resources  that  make  life  rich  and  full 
and  give  their  souls  immunity  from  the  changes  of  fortune  and  the  shocks  of 
fate.  For  women  no  less  than  men  it  is  important  to  develop  sympathy,  to 
achieve  tolerance,  to  learn  cooperation — in  short,  to  be  a good  neighbor. 

Although  President  Neilsen  contends  that  in  general  the  aim  in  the 
liberal  education  of  the  two  sexes  is  the  same,  he  also  affirms  that  there 
are  of  necessity  differences  in  emphasis.  Women  have  special  interest 
in  education  and  in  child  psychology;  in  such  courses  as  the  history  of 
women,  or  the  history  of  the  family.  There  are  experiments  and  investi- 
gations to  be  carried  on  in  the  field  of  women's  education,  but  in  Presi- 
dent Neilsen's  opinion,  neither  these  nor  a slight  difference  in  courses 
need  disrupt  the  cultural  course  or  lead  to  any  fundamental  deviation 
from  the  liberal  college  aims.  "They  broaden  and  supplement  these 
aims,  they  lead  to  the  introduction  of  fresh  points  of  view  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  old  subjects,  but  they  are  not  revolutionary.31 

In  line  with  the  point  of  view  of  Neilson  on  this  problem  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  liberal  arts  curriculum  for  women  should  differ  from 
that  for  men,  another  president  of  a woman's  college,  Meta  Glass  of 
Sweet  Briar,  expresses  the  opinion  that  "the  legitimate  aims  of  a college 
for  women  stated  in  general  terms  would  differ  not  at  all  from  the  aims 
of  a college  for  men.”32  The  general  aim  President  Glass  desig- 
nates as  "the  quickening  of  the  inquisitive  attitude  toward  the  world 
along  with  supplying  all  available  knowledge  to  satisfy  that  inquisi- 
tiveness."33 President  Glass  does  state  a second  possible  aim  for  the 

20  Op.  Cit.,  p.  216 

30  Neilsen,  William  Allan,  "Should  Women  be  Educated  Like  Men?"  Forum,  Vol. 
LXXXI,  p.  104 

31  Ibid,,  p.  104 

32  Glass,  Meta,  "The  College  Curriculum  for  Women",  Bulletin  of  Association  of  American 
Colleges , Vol.  XIV,  p.  138 

33  Ibid.,  p.  138 
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liberal  arts  college  as  being  to  orient  the  student  for  his  or  her  probable 
life;  and  a third,  to  give  training  for  a definite  pursuit.34  It  is  clear 
that  the  last  two  aims  will  cause  somewhat  of  a divergence  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  two  sexes.  President  Glass  suggests  that  whereas  men  will 
have  use  for  knowledge  of  the  business  world,  society  expects  women  to 
have  some  of  the  knowledge  involved  in  running  a house  and  making  a 
home,  and  also  some  idea  as  to  the  care  and  feeding  of  children.35 
hew  of  the  large,  well  endowed  women’s  colleges  of  the  East  acknowl- 
edge any  responsibility  for  training  students  for  the  third  aim;  that  is, 
for  a definite  pursuit.  It  is  this  issue,  as  we  have  previously  suggested, 
which  is  the  center  of  the  controversy  between  the  proponents  of  liberal 
education  and  those  who  advocate  professional  specialization. 

There  are  numerous  educators  who  contend  that  in  the  liberal  arts 
college  the  cultural  aim  and  the  vocational  aim  are  not  mutually  exclusive, 
but  that  they  may,  indeed,  reinforce  each  other.  President  Jaqua  of 
Scripps  College  expresses  the  following  opinion  in  support  of  this  point 
of  view: 


Specialization  conceived  of  in  large  terms  has  proved  the  spur  to  equalities  of 
intellectual  energy  and  exploration  and  to  the  weaving  together  of  all  the  elements 
of  college  into  a purposeful,  eager,  hopeful  character  when  other  things  fail.  We 
do  well  to  learn  that  culture  and  specialization  must  be  conceived  as  friendly 
companions,  setting  out  on  a long,  eternal  journey.36 

Jaqua  applies  to  the  women’s  colleges  this  theory  that  the  life  career 
motive  must  be  made  the  most  of  as  a means  of  learning,  and  points 
out  why  these  institutions  are  in  especial  need  of  its  energizing  effects. 
Historically,  their  aim  has  been  "to  train  in  culture  with  little  direct 
thought  of  training  for  competency  except  perhaps  in  the  field  of  teach- 
ing and  indirectly  for  the  higher  graces  of  the  home.  The  suggestion  of 
training  more  directly  for  other  vocations  in  college  has  given  rise  more 
or  less  to  symptoms  of  academic  hysteria.”37  At  present,  Jaqua  sees  a 
new  chapter  beginning  in  the  education  of  women  in  which  preparation 
for  vocational  competency  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  training  for  culture. 

The  problem  of  building  a curriculum  for  college  women  becomes 
more  complex  if  we  accept  President  Jaqua’s  thesis  that  the  liberal  arts 
college  must  train  for  competence  as  well  as  for  culture.  It  would  be 
simpler  to  accept  the  point  of  view  that  the  aims  in  the  liberal  education 
of  men  and  women  cannot  be  differentiated.  Such  a view,  however,  is 
not  tenable  in  the  light  of  modern  educational  theory.  Neilsen,  Glass, 
and  a host  of  other  educators  who  are  enthusiastic  for  the  liberalizing 
effects  of  cultural  education,  agree  that  there  are  areas  where  the  special 
interests  of  women  must  be  considered  in  the  building  of  currciula.  The 
question  of  determining  what  subjects  the  college  should  offer  women, 

34  Ibid.,  p.  138 

33  Ibid.,  p.  138 

36  Jaqua,  Ernest,  "Culture  and  Competence’’,  School  and  Society,  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  637 
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to  serve  their  special  interests,  has  been  answered  by  Professor  Jay 
William  Hudson  in  terms  of  what  he  calls  "the  broad  principle  of 
social  utility".38  He  explains  his  contention  as  follows: 

The  selection  of  subjects  in  terms  of  a definite  purpose,  mastered  with  unmis- 
takable relevance  to  the  American  social  structure  would  mean  that  these  subjects 
would  be  continuous  with  life  after  commencement,  and  thus  become  the  most 
desirable  kind  of  culture  which  is  an  acquired  passion  for  great  things.  Subjects 
abandoned  at  graduation  are  an  unqualified  condemnation  either  of  the  given 
student,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  taught.30 

To  what  extent  are  the  subjects  in  the  liberal  arts  curriculum  continu- 
ous in  the  lives  of  alumnae?  Are  they  relevant  or  as  relevant  as  they 
should  be  to  the  social  structure  into  which  the  lives  of  college  women 
are  to  be  builded?  Do  they  satisfy  the  criterion  of  social  utility?  Dr. 
Harold  Rugg  answers  these  questions  with  the  pessimistic  generalization 
that  "Not  once  in  a century  and  a half  of  national  history  has  the 
curriculum  of  the  school  caught  up  with  the  dynamic  content  of  Ameri- 
can life.”40  The  problem  then  arises  as  to  how  the  liberal  arts  cur- 
riculum for  women  may  be  made  more  adequate  to  their  needs.  To 
answer  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  solution 
offered  by  the  new  attempts  to  make  a science  of  curriculum  building. 

Efforts  at  Scientific  Curriculum  Building 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  within  the 
last  decade  that  the  problems  of  scientific  curriculum  building  have  been 
considered  intensively.  Nevertheless  a study  in  this  field  by  Franklin 
Bobbitt  did  appear  in  1918,  which  evidently  focused  attention  on  the 
curriculum.41  It  was  not  until  1923,  however,  that  numerous  studies 
began  to  appear  dealing  with  this  subject,  and  since  then  they  have 
been  published  in  rapid  succession.  At  present,  it  is  asserted  on  excel- 
lent authority  that  few  educational  problems  are  being  more  widely 
investigated.42 

Because  of  the  large  amount  of  interest  which  students  of  education 
have  taken  in  curriculum  building,  numerous  types  of  research  have 
developed.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  a basic  principle  in 
answering  the  question  as  to  what  subjects  the  student  should  take  is 
that  of  social  utility.  The  techniques  which  have  developed  for  curricu- 
lum research,  almost  without  exception  take  this  into  account.  It  is  well 
to  note  again,  however,  that  educators  do  not  divorce  this  aim  from  a 
cultural  one.  John  Dewey  asserts  that  culture,  or  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  personality,  is  identical  with  the  true  meaning  of  social  efficiency 

38  Hudson,  Jay  William,  The  College  and  New  America,  pp.  95-96 
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and  that  it  is  the  task  of  education  to  struggle  in  behalf  of  an  aim  in 
which  the  two  are  synonymous  rather  than  antagonistic.43  When  the 
curriculum  builder  sets  up  the  objective  of  social  efficiency,  he  implies 
the  necessity  of  a broad  and  inclusive  program.  He  is  thereby  suggest- 
ing that  society  be  analysed  in  order  that  the  educator  may  discover  what 
demands  it  will  make  upon  the  students.  Thus,  a curriculum  can  be 
built  for  them  in  which  they  not  only  learn  to  do  well  those  things 
which  they  will  be  expected  to  do,  but  also  develop  social  rseponsibility 
and  insight  by  facing  and  solving  problems  relevant  to  the  actual  con- 
ditions found  in  community  life.44 

Techniques  for  discovering  the  demands  which  society  will  make 
upon  its  prospective  members  are  various.  Analysis  of  contemporary 
literature,  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  social  studies  and  statistics 
yields  data  that  are  invaluable.  The  opinions  of  experts  may  be  sought, 
or  of  any  persons  whose  experience  makes  them  competent  to  contribute 
to  such  a study.  A more  direct  method  of  discovering  social  demands 
is  to  analyze  society  itself  and  thus  to  discover  what  its  members  are 
doing  and  what  they  are  expected  to  do.  Such  an  activity  analysis  may 
be  made  by  observation,  or  from  diaries,  from  interviews  or  from  ques- 
tionnaires. To  this  form  of  research  may  be  added  the  effort  to  discover 
the  most  successful  way  in  which  the  student  may  do  what  society 
expects  him  to  do.  This  implies,  to  be  sure,  that  activities  are  to  be 
considered,  and  the  method  of  carrying  on  these  activities.  But  it 
further  implies  that  ideals  be  considered  in  evaluating  the  most  success- 
ful way  of  carrying  on  activity.  Thus  to  the  concrete  and  objective 
study  of  curricula  will  be  added  other  and  broader  considerations. 
Methods  of  curriculum  research  evolves,  therefore,  which  are  philosophi- 
cal and  subjective;  which  demand  not  merely  concrete  data,  but  the 
insight  and  power  to  evaluate  these  data  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the 
individual  and  of  society. 

Because  such  a vast  amount  of  data  has  been  accumulated  within  the 
past  decade  by  the  various  objective  methods  of  research  suggested 
above,  it  is  affirmed  by  some  educators  that  evaluation  by  means  of  the 
broader  consideration  inherent  in  this  subjective  type  of  research  is  what 
is  at  present  most  needed.  In  an  article  on  "The  Place  of  Research  in 
a Program  of  Curriculum  Development”,  Charles  A.  Judd  expresses  his 
belief  in  such  a method  and  stresses  the  importance  of  the  use  of  insight 
as  well  as  industry  in  curriculum  study.45  He  writes  as  follows: 

Research  of  the  true  type  calls  for  a grasp  of  fundamentals.  The  research 
worker  must  have  at  his  disposal  a mass  of  items,  but  these  items  are  only  raw 
material  for  his  study.  He  must  discover  the  principles  which  give  intellectual 
unity  to  the  mass  of  facts.  The  research  worker  must  classify  and  reclassify  his 
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44  Ibid.,  pp.  224-225 

4”  Judd,  Charles  A.,  'The  Place  of  Research  in  a Program  of  Curriculum  Development”, 
journal  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  319 
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concrete  facts  until  he  arrives  at  a useful  generalization.  * * * He  should  study 
the  trends  of  civilization.  A trend  is  much  more  important  to  understand  than 
is  any  particular  content  of  thought  or  any  particular  skill.  * * * Knowledge 
of  a trend  in  civilization  carries  the  educator  forward.  It  gives  him  a standard 
of  selection,  a guiding  principle.  It  indicates  to  him  the  lines  of  development 
through  which  civilized  society  has  arrived  at  its  present  stage.  Such  knowledge 
will  lead  to  the  organization  of  a progressive  curriculum  rather  than  to  the 
acceptance  of  a curriculum  composed  of  static  units/6 

The  concept  which  Judd  brings  into  the  discussion  of  curriculum  re- 
search proves  especially  suggestive  in  the  general  consideration  of  the 
burriculum  for  women.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  one  of  the 
major  trends  of  contemporary  civilization  is  the  Woman  Movement.  It 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  can  furnish  "a  standard  of  selec- 
tion, a guiding  principle”  for  the  organization  of  a progressive  cur- 
riculum. The  very  fact  that  the  emancipation  of  women  and  their 
opportunity  for  higher  education  are  such  recent  developments  adds 
a new  significance  to  this  trend.  It  is  one  of  those  'broad  general 
ideas”  which  underlie  the  individual  findings  of  the  research  worker  and 
which  indicate  not  only  the  lines  of  development  of  society  from  the 
past,  but  also  point  out  what  these  will  be  in  the  future.  The  implica- 
tions of  the  Woman  Movement  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  an 
understanding  of  the  educational  needs  of  women.  Rapid  social  and 
economic  changes  during  the  past  century  have  produced  a wide  array 
of  problems  which  the  young  woman  college  graduate  must  face.  If 
her  education  is  to  be  adequate,  it  must  be  formulated  with  these 
problems  in  view.  One  of  the  methods  by  which  an  understanding  of 
these  may  be  gained  is  the  analysis  of  contemporary  literature.  A care- 
ful survey  of  social  studies  and  other  printed  material  shows  that  the 
contemporary  problems  of  women  may  be  classified  as  economic,  social 
and  psychological.  These  should  be  considered  by  the  curriculum  maker 
who  seeks  to  know  how  he  may  best  proceed  in  his  complex  task.  The 
next  chapter  will  present  the  findings  from  such  a survey. 


46  Ibid.,  p.  323 
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Problems  of  Social  Change  as  Revealed  in 
Contemporary  Writings 

THE  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

Vocational  Trends  in  the  Employment  of  Women 

It  is  clear  that  the  new  status  of  women  has  been  fundamentally  due 
to  economic  change.  Naturally  we  find  that  the  problems  growing  out 
of  this  change  are  economic  in  nature.  The  fact  that  the  home  is  no 
longer  the  center  of  industries  is  the  root  of  the  vocational  problem  of 
women,  and  the  fact  that  the  few  functions  of  the  household  are  con- 
tinually being  made  less  laborious  by  the  invention  of  new  machinery 
makes  the  problem  a growing  one.  Women,  having  been  freed  from 
domestic  labor  have  been  drawn  out  of  the  home,  not  only  into  the 
factory,  but  into  every  realm  of  vocational  life.  Census  figures  show 
that  in  1870  there  were  1,836,288  women  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions; in  1930,  there  were  10,752,1 16. 1 During  this  sixty  year  period, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  women  in  the  professions  is  marked  and  it 
is  this  group  which  is  of  special  importance  to  those  interested  in  the 
vocational  education  of  college  women. 

In  1870,  5.0  per  cent  of  the  women  in  paid  occupations  were  in  the 
professions;2  in  1930  almost  three  times  this  percentage,  or  14.2  per 
cent  was  in  the  professions.3  It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  the  past  half 
century  there  should  have  been  so  large  an  increase  of  women  gainfully 
employed,  but  it  is  a very  significant  fact  that  in  the  three  opening 
decades  of  this  century  the  number  in  the  professions  has  more  than 
tripled.  In  1900  there  were  433,862  women  in  the  professions,4  in 
1930  there  were  l.,526,234.'J  Another  fact  revealed  by  the  census 
figures  which  deserves  attention  is  that  in  sixty  years  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  variety  of  professions  which  women  are  entering. 
Eor  example,  the  classification  listed  as  lawyers,  justices  and  judges  in 
the  1870  census  included  five  women,'1  in  1930  it  included  3,385.T  In 

1 Occupation  Statistics,  Abstract  Summary  for  the  United  States,  Fifteenth  Census,  1930,  p.  3 

2 Women  in  Gainful  Occupations,  1870-1920,  Census  Monograph  IX,  p,  41 

3 Op.  Cit.,  p.  3 

4 Census  Monograph  IX,  p.  41 

5 Occupation  Statistics,  1930,  p.  3 

0 Census  Monograph  IX,  p.  42 

7 Occupation  Statistics,  1930,  p.  18 
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1870  there  were  35  women  editors  or  reporters,8  in  1930  there  were 
11,924.°  As  is  to  be  expected,  the  profession  which  claims  the  largest 
number  of  women  is  teaching.  In  1930  there  were  853,967  women 
teachers  from  kindergarten  through  high  school,  which  represents  more 
than  one-half  of  the  number  of  women  engaged  in  the  professions.10 
That  teaching  is  becoming  largely  a woman’s  profession  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  whereas  in  1870  approximately  two  thirds  of  all  teachers  were 
women,11  in  1930  the  proportion  had  increased  to  approximately  four- 
fifths.12  The  significance  of  this  large  proportion  is  better  realized 
when  we  remember  that  during  this  period  the  number  of  teachers  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  more  than  eightfold.13 

The  Increasing  Number  of  College  Women  Entering 
Paid  Occupations 

The  trends  in  the  vocational  activities  of  American  women  suggested 
by  the  census  figures  cited  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  are  also  shown 
in  various  studies  which  have  been  made  of  the  occupations  of  women 
college  graduates.  In  1915,  a survey  was  made  of  the  occupations  of 
members  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  and  of  the  16,739 
alumnae  responding  only  69.7  per  cent  had  ever  been  gainfully  em- 
ployed.14 In  1927,  a similar  survey  was  made  by  this  organization, 
(now  called  The  American  Association  of  University  Women)  which 
showed  that  of  the  6,535  members  reporting,  88  per  cent,  or  all  but  730, 
had  been  gainfully  employed  at  some  period  since  graduation.15 

This  tendency  of  college  women  graduates  to  seek  vocations  is 
shown  to  be  increasingly  prevalent.  Dr.  Mabelle  Blake,  director  of 
the  Vocational  Preferences  Department  at  Smith  College,  in  discussing 
the  vocational  preferences  of  the  class  of  1929,  shows  that  of  the  four 
hundred  who  told  their  plans,  all  but  45  had  an  occupation  in  mind, 
and  of  these  45,  only  about  one-half  were  to  remain  at  home,  the  other 
half  were  planning  to  travel.  In  regard  to  these  choices  Dr.  Blake 
writes,  "Smith  does  not  try  to  give  a student  special  training  for  a voca- 
tion other  than  a liberal  college  provides  in  its  curriculum.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  make  the  student  conscious  of  the  vocational 
opportunities  offered  and  begin  to  shape  her  mind  and  her  work  toward 
the  vocation  she  expects  to  follow.  Very  few  college  girls  anticipate 
doing  nothing  after  they  graduate.”10 

s Census  Monograph  IX,  p.  42 

9 Occupation  Statistics,  1930,  p.  17 

10  Ibid.,  p.  18 

11  Census  Monograph  IX,  p.  42 

32  Occupation  Statistics,  1930,  p.  18 

13  Ibid.,  p.  18;  and  Op.  Cit.,  p.  42 

34  Van  Kleek,  Mary,  "A  Census  of  College  Women”,  Journal  of  American  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae,  Vol.  XI,  p.  562 

15  Woodhouse,  C.  G.,  "The  Occupations  of  the  Members  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women”,  Journal  of  American  Association  of  University  Women,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  120 

10  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Oct.  20,  1929 
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This  tendency  of  alumnae  to  seek  vocations  is  shown  by  the  plans  of 
two  of  the  recent  classes  of  students  graduating  from  Barnard  College. 
Of  256  graduates  in  the  class  of  1930,  236  signified  their  intention  of 
going  into  some  kind  of  work.  Of  the  remainder,  only  one  reported 
that  she  planned  to  remain  at  home.  The  other  18  failed  to  announce 
their  plans  to  the  Occupation  Bureau.17  Of  the  232  members  of  the 
Barnard  class  of  1931,  four  planned  to  marry,  and  six  others  were 
planning  no  paid  occupations,  since  they  intended  to  travel  or  to  remain 
at  home  and  study  or  do  volunteer  work.  Concerning  nine,  the  Occu- 
pation Bureau  had  no  information.  The  remaining  213  all  were 
planning  some  type  of  vocation.18 

The  Increasing  Variety  of  Vocations  of  College  Women 

An  analysis  of  the  many  studies  which  have  been  made  of  the 
occupations  of  college  alumnae  show  that  not  only  are  the  women 
graduates  seeking  employment  in  increasing  numbers,  but  also  that  the 
variety  of  vocations  which  they  enter  is  beocming  more  extensive. 
Teaching  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  profession  which  claims 
the  largest  percentage.  The  Census  of  College  Women,  made  in  1915, 
showed  that  58.2  per  cent  of  the  16,739  alumnae  responding  had  been 
teachers,  at  some  time,  or  83.5  per  cent  of  the  women  who  had  been 
gainfully  employed.19  The  study  made  of  the  occupations  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women  showed 
that  76.5  per  cent  of  the  3,039  single  women  engaged  in  full  time  jobs 
during  1926-27  were  in  teaching  or  educational  administration.20 

Despite  the  large  percentage  of  women  graduates  who  teach,  statistics 
from  individual  colleges  in  regard  to  the  occupations  of  their  alumnae 
show  that  this  proportion  is  steadily  diminishing.  In  a study  made  by 
Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams  of  the  initial  occupations  of  graduates  from 
certain  of  the  large  women's  colleges,  this  trend  is  clearly  shown.  The 
percentages  of  the  class  of  1907  of  Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  and 
Vassar,  who  entered  the  teaching  profession  were,  93.8,  77.6,  and  77 
respectively.21  In  1918,  the  percentages  were  49.6,  44,  and  29-3. 22 
That  the  past  decade  has  shown  a continuance  of  this  decrease  is  shown 
by  data  from  these  colleges.  Of  the  members  of  the  Mount  Holyoke 
class  of  1928  who  reported  vocations  only  15.5  per  cent  were  teaching,23 
and  of  the  Radcliffe  alumnae  of  the  class  of  1928  who  reported,  16.8 
per  cent  were  teaching.24  Vassar  statistics  for  the  class  of  1928  showed 
that  14  per  cent  were  teaching.25 

17  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  June  8,  1930 

18  New  York  Times,  May  10,  1931 

10  Op.  Cit.,  p.  585 

20  Op.  Cit.,  p.  120 

21  Adams,  E.  K.,  Women  Professional  Workers,  p.  400 

22  Ibid.,  p.  400 

2,3  Unpublished  statistics  from  the  Office  of  the  Appointment  Bureau 

24  Report  of  the  Appointment  Bureau,  1927-28,  p.  50 

2r>  "Work  of  the  Vocational  Bureau",  Vassar  Quarterly,  July,  1931,  p.  50 
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Comparative  statistics  of  Barnard  College  graduates  show  that  in 
1900,  88.5  per  cent  of  all  alumnae  who  were  working  were  in  education; 
in  1910,  78.7  per  cent;  in  1920,  the  percentage  had  shrunk  to  48.3  per 
cent;  and  in  1930,  it  was  45.3  per  cent.20  A census  taken  of  Welles- 
ley alumnae  in  1928  showed  that  47.5  per  cent  of  those  employed  were 
teaching.  Adams  cited  the  per  cent  of  the  class  of  1907  in  teaching  as 
83.1  and  of  rhe  class  of  19  1 2 , 7 6. 9. 27  Only  30  per  cent  of  the  class  of 
1928  entered  the  teaching  profession.28 

The  fact  that  in  past  years  women  entered  the  teaching  profession  in 
such  large  numbers  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  there  were 
few  other  vocations  open  to  them.  Goodsell  makes  the  suggestion  that 
teaching  has  proved  the  path  of  least  resistance  for  those  women  who 
desire  to  utilize  as  promptly  as  possible  the  information  they  had 
acquired  in  college  as  a means  of  gaining  a livelihood,  and  rhat  coupled 
with  economic  pressure,  lack  of  information  about  the  skilled  vocations 
open  to  women,  it  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  disproportionate 
number  of  college  women  in  the  teaching  profession.20  Studies  which 
have  been  made  of  the  vocational  interests  of  college  students  suggest 
the  fact  that  choice  of  teaching  as  a vocation  is  not  always  based  on 
individual  preference.  For  example,  59  per  cent  of  the  class  of  1918 
of  Pembroke  College  signified  the  intention  of  teaching  temporarily. 
But  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  field  in  which  their  real  interest 
lay,  only  three  stated  that  they  preferred  to  teach.  Professor  Dealey, 
who  has  made  several  intensive  studies  of  the  interests  of  college  women 
and  the  relation  cf  these  to  the  curricula,  comments  that  this  situation, 
which  involves  the  suppression  of  individual  interests  until  the  woman 
is  out  of  college  appears  typical  of  many  women’s  colleges  and  deserves 
close  consideration.30 

That  teaching  is  considered  by  many  as  a stepping  stone  to  some  other 
occupation  is  suggested  by  a study,  published  in  1924,  made  by  Profes- 
sor Leonard  Koos,  in  which  he  shows  the  occupational  destination  of 
438  men  and  550  women  graduates  from  nineteen  colleges.  It  was 
found  that  teaching  of  some  kind  or  other  was  the  profession  of  almost 
half  the  men  and  almost  three-fourths  of  the  women  during  the  first 
year  out  of  college.  However,  ten  years  after  graduation  only  about 
one  fourth  of  the  graduates  were  in  teaching,  the  percentage  of  men  and 
women  being  almost  identical.  For  a large  number  of  women,  the  shift 
during  the  intervening  ten  years  is  from  teaching  to  home  making. 
During  the  first  year  out  of  college  only  5.3  per  cent  of  rhe  women  were 
in  homemaking,  whereas  after  ten  years,  55.9  per  cent  were  in  that 

26  Register  of  the  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College,  1930,  (Comparative  Statistics, 
unpublished ) 

27  Op.  Cit.,  p.  412 

28  May,  Elizabeth,  "Occupations  of  Wellesley  Alumnae",  School  and  Society,  Vol.  XXIX. 
p.  736 

29  Education  of  Women,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  153-154 

30  Dealey,  Hermione  E..  "College  Curricula  and  the  Interests  of  College  Women",  School 
and  Society,  Vol.  X,  p.  298 
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occupation.  During  the  first  year  out  of  college  only  10.4  per  cent  of 
the  women  were  in  occupations  other  than  teaching,  whereas  after  ten 
years  there  were  19-2  per  cent  who  were  in  other  occupations.31  This 
suggests  the  conclusion  that  women  use  educational  work  as  a stepping 
stone  not  only  to  homemaking  but  to  other  vocations  as  well. 

Further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  college  women  are  in  increasing 
numbers  entering  vocations  other  than  teaching  is  shown  by  a compari- 
son made  of  the  occupations  of  Goucher  alumnae  of  the  class  of  1912 
with  those  of  the  class  of  1922. 32  Five  years  after  graduation,  the 
class  of  1912  had  settled  chiefly  into  two  professions — teaching,  40.91 
per  cent,  and  home  making  33.3  per  cent.  By  1927,  50  per  cent  of 
the  class  of  1922  had  married,  24.34  per  cent  were  teaching  and  19-74 
per  cent  were  engaged  in  various  lines  of  business.  The  census  of 
Wellesley  alumnae  taken  in  1928  showed  only  5.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  graduates  in  business.  However,  it  is  significant  that  17 
per  cent  of  the  class  of  1927  at  Wellesley  is  engaged  in  business,  as  is 
10  per  cent  of  the  class  of  1928. 33  Of  400  members  of  the  class  of 
1929  of  Smith  College,  who  stated  their  vocational  preferences,  138  or 
34.5  per  cent  planned  to  enter  upon  some  kind  of  business.34 

Business  is  not  the  only  vocation  which  is  attracting  alumnae.  A list 
of  the  occupational  intents  of  Vassar  graduates  of  the  class  of  1929, 
shows  a wide  range.  There  were  6l  who  expressed  the  desire  to  become 
teachers,  and  45  who  intended  to  enter  the  business  world;  42  wished 
to  become  authors,  25  to  become  social  workers  and  23  to  become 
architects.  Three  lines  of  professional  interest  were  each  selected  by  17 
students — acting  and  play  producing;  nursery  school  teaching  and  chem- 
istry. Twelve  students  expressed  a desire  to  enter  religious  work  and 
12  others  the  diplomatic  service.35  The  occupational  preferences  of 
23 2 Barnard  College  seniors  of  the  class  of  1931,  showed  a trend  back 
of  teaching,  91  choosing  that  as  a profession.  But  a wide  range  of 
other  interests  was  shown: — 22  selected  scientific  laboratory  work;  13, 
secretarial  work;  12,  statistics;  12,  writing;  and  9,  social  work.  Art, 
library  work,  and  merchandising,  were  each  chosen  by  6 members  of  the 
class,  and  advertising,  law  and  publishing,  each  by  three.36 

Problems  of  Unemployment  of  College  Alumnae 

The  fact  that  an  increasing  number  of  vocations  has  been  opening  to 
women  during  the  past  two  decades  is  wholesome  in  its  effects  on  college 
women,  in  that  it  makes  possible  a wider  choice,  and,  consequently, 

3*  Koos,  L.  V.,  The  Junior  College  Movement , p.  208 

32  From  unpublished  paper  read  by  Mary  T.  McCurley,  Vocational  Secretary,  Goucher 
College,  at  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  Detroit,  February,  1931 

33  Figures  from  office  of  Alice  Perry  Wood,  Personnel  Secretary,  Wellesley  College. 

34  New  York  Herald  Tribune , Ocotber  20,  1929 

35  Op.  Cit.,  Vassar  Alumnae  Quarterly,  July,  1931,  p.  181 

36  Op.  Cit.,  Ante,  p.  34 
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possibilities  of  more  congenial  employment.  Another  beneficial  result 
from  the  opening  of  these  new  fields  of  employment  is  that  it  will  help 
to  reduce  the  over-supply  of  teachers  now  in  the  United  States.  In  a 
study  conducted  in  1929  by  the  International  Labor  Office,  concerning 
unemployment  among  intellectual  workers,  it  was  found  that  1 18  of  the 
169  organizations  cooperating  in  the  study  reported  a surplus  or  a slight 
surplus  of  teachers.37  Some  of  the  comments  which  accompanied  the 
reports  are  suggestive  of  guidance  responsibilities  which  the  colleges 
might  appropriately  assume.  The  superintendent  of  a state  department 
of  education  in  the  Middle  West  stated  the  opinion  that  the  surplus 
consisted  of  those  who  were  not  really  good  teachers.  Rather,  they 
were  teachers  with  college  degrees  who  had  not  prepared  definitely  for 
teaching,  but  had  gone  through  college  with  a general  idea  that  that 
prepared  them  for  almost  any  position.38  A detailed  report  from  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of  California  announced  that  in 
that  state  there  were  at  the  end  of  1928,  325  unplaced  teachers.  The 
largest  number  of  these  were  in  the  group  wishing  to  teach  academic 
subjects  in  the  high  schools,  especially  English  and  history.39  Investi- 
gations made  by  the  Appointment  Bureau  of  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity showed  much  the  same  results,  and  also  that  the  over-supply  of 
teachers  is  general  and  not  local.40 

In  addition  to  the  data  concerning  the  supply  and  the  demand  for 
teachers,  the  International  Labor  Office  also  gained  information  from  a 
variety  of  professional  schools  on  the  state  of  demand  for  the  services 
of  their  graduates.  The  general  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  "there 
is  apparently  no  actual  serious  unemployment  among  the  trained  women 
of  the  country  in  the  sense  that  they  are  unable  to  locate  positions  of  any 
kind  suitable  to  their  general  background,  but  that  certain  fields, 
especially  teaching,  are  over-supplied  * * There  are  fields  where 

the  demand  is  good,  such  as  nursery  school  work,  public  health  nursing, 
social  work  and  certain  types  of  business,  but  candidates  are  being 
selected  with  great  care.  The  following  suggestions  made  by  Dr. 
Woodhouse,  in  connection  with  the  findings  from  this  study,  deserve  the 
careful  attention  of  all  those  concerned  with  the  higher  education  of 
women  : 

Probably  so  far  as  the  college  women  are  concerned,  the  question  of  unemploy- 
ment calls  for  study  of  the  economic  situation,  levision  of  curricula,  educational 
and  vocational  guidance  directing  students  into  fields  other  than  teaching  of  the 
more  usual  subjects,  and  an  effort  to  open  still  further  all  occupations  to  the 
suitably  endowed  and  trained  woman.” 

37  Woodhouse,  Chase  G.,  "The  Demand  for  College  Trained  Women  in  the  United  States", 
Journal  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  6l 

38  Ibid.,  p.  63 

39  Ibid.,  p.  62 
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The  Need  for  Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance 

One  of  the  conclusions  which  is  reached  from  the  data  considered 
thus  far  in  regard  to  the  economic  problems  of  college  women  is  that 
there  is  need  for  better  educational  and  vocational  guidance.  But  the 
liberal  arts  college  cannot  take  all  the  responsibility  for  preparing  its 
graduates  for  vocations.  Probably  the  fact  that  it  has  done  this  so 
extensively  in  the  realm  of  teaching  js  one  reason  for  the  present  over- 
supply. In  the  study  cited  above,  made  by  the  International  Labor 
Office,  concrete  evidence  shows  that  among  the  graduates  from  profes- 
sional schools  this  problem  of  unemployment  is  not  so  acute,  and  that  in 
order  to  find  satisfactory  positions,  college  graduates  must  in  increasing 
numbers  take  graduate  work  in  professional  schools. 4- 

This  fact  but  increases  the  necessity  for  wise  vocational  guidance. 
The  director  of  the  Radcliffe  Appointment  Bureau,  in  her  report  for 
1927-28,  commented  upon  this  need,  inasmuch  as  many  seniors  and 
graduates  were  accepting  "with  bitterness”,  the  situations  which  de- 
manded that  they  acquire  professional  training  in  order  to  find  a posi- 
tion.43 Among  134  seniors  in  the  class  of  1928  at  Radcliffe  there 
were  but  eight  who  expressed  the  preference  to  spend  the  next  year  in 
graduate  study.  But  in  the  following  October  there  were  35  members 
of  the  class  who  were  studying.44  Seven  seniors  of  the  class  of  1926, 
(out  of  146  interviewed),  had  expressed  their  preference  for  graduate 
study.  In  the  next  fall  there  were  2 3 members  of  the  class  studying.45 
Radcliffe  alumnae  are  not  the  only  college  graduates  who  are  facing  the 
problems  of  the  necessity  of  a fifth  year  of  study.  During  their  first 
year  out  of  college,  82  Vassar  alumnae  of  the  class  of  1928,  and  77  of 
the  class  of  1929  engaged  in  graduate  study.40  Forty-four  graduates 
of  the  first  group  and  33  of  the  second  group  carried  on  study  that  was 
definitely  technical  and  professional.  The  remainder  spent  a fifth  year 
in  academic  study.  To  prevent  disappointment  and  economic  discom- 
fiture among  their  young  graduates,  colleges  must  face  this  problem  of 
the  necessity  for  post-graduate  professional  training,  and  the  responsi- 
bility it  entails  in  guidance  and  pre-professional  training. 

The  value  of  special  professional  training  in  the  field  of  business  was 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Roy  N.  Anderson  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  in  a study  recently  made  of  the  vocations  of  891  college 
women  from  255  institutions.  More  than  500  of  these  women  had 
completed  four  years  of  college  work.  Anderson  obtained  his  data 
from  seven  placement  agencies,  none  of  which  are  especially  for  teach- 
ers. This  explains  the  fact  that  only  4 per  cent  of  the  women  were 
recorded  in  educational  work.  Of  the  891  college  women,  56  per  cent 

42  Ibid.,  pp.  64 -66 

43  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Appointment  Bureau,  1927-28,  p.  52 
14  Ibid.,  pp.  49-50 

45  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Appointment  Bureau,  1925-26,  pp.  42-43 
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were  in  clerical  work,  and  all  were  more  or  less  following  "the  traditional 
occupations  that  have  always  been  women's  forte.”  The  range  of  occu- 
pations which  these  women  entered  was  very  restricted,  and  indicated 
a lack  of  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  vocations.  A comparative 
study  of  salaries  showed  that  it  paid  financially  for  college  students  to 
secure  business  school  training  in  addition  to  their  four  year  course.47 

Home  Making  as  a Vocation  for  Women  College  Graduates 

The  increasing  tendency  of  college  women  to  enter  the  professions 
and  to  find  in  them  absorbing  interest  is  not  viewed  with  unmitigated 
approval  by  many  students  of  society.  The  eugenically  minded  are 
querying,  "What  of  their  function  as  homemakers?”  This  raises  another 
perplexing  problem  which  those  interested  in  the  higher  education  of 
women  must  face.  In  her  philosophy  of  education,  Catherine  Beecher 
solved  the  dilemma  by  finding  teaching  the  ideal  vocation  for  a woman, 
inasmuch  as  rhe  preparation  for  that  profession  was  fortunately  the 
same  as  that  necessary  to  fit  her  to  rear  children.48  The  solution  today 
is  not  so  easy,  for  many  of  the  professions,  even  those  of  an  educational 
nature,  do  not  prove  of  much  use  to  women  when  they  leave  them  to 
become  homemakers.  Theories  as  to  what  should  be  the  chief  emphasis 
in  women's  education  range  from  the  view  that  woman’s  place  is  in  the 
home  and  that  her  education  should  prepare  her  to  be  a home  maker, 
to  the  view  that  vocation  should  be  chosen  in  terms  of  individual  pre- 
ferences, with  home  making  as  only  one  of  the  many  possibilities. 

One  of  the  representatives  of  the  group  who  believe  that  the  business 
of  women  is  in  the  home,  is  Ida  Tarbell.  She  affirms  that  woman's 
great  task  is  to  bear  and  rear  children — to  prepare  the  citizen ; that  what 
she  needs  is  "a  strengthening  of  her  wavering  faith  in  her  natural  place 
in  the  world,  to  see  her  business  as  a profession  * * * ”.49  In  order 
that  "Woman's  Business'  may  be  given  the  dignity  which  it  deserves, 
Miss  Tarbell  urges  that  it  be  given  a more  scientific  treatment,  that  its 
vocabulary  be  revitalized,  that  its  problems  be  reformulated."  A girl's 
education  should  contain  at  least  as  much  serious  instruction  on  the 
relation  of  the  family  to  society  as  it  does  to  the  relation  of  the  Car- 
boniferous Age  to  the  making  of  the  globe.  At  present  it  usually  has 
less.”50 

Several  of  the  protagonists  of  the  view  that  woman’s  noblest  pro- 
fession is  that  of  homemaking  are  astute  enough  to  realize  that  only 
when  her  services  are  given  economic  recognition  will  they  be  invested 
with  this  new  dignity.  Maude  Royden,  who  argues  that  motherhood  is 
an  absorbing  duty  and  not  merely  an  episode,51  prophesies  that  the 

New  York  Times.  March  22,  1931,  p.  21 
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woman  movement  of  the  future  will  have  as  its  object,  "not  to  enable 
mothers  to  earn  their  living,  but  to  ensure  that  since  they  have  earned 
it,  they  should  get  it.’’32  Miss  Royden’s  advocacy  of  state  endow- 
ment of  motherhood  "without  any  trace  of  charitable  or  class  legis- 
lation", is  similar  to  that  which  has  been  advocated  by  representatives 
of  the  group  who  believe  that  the  home  has  ceased  to  be  the  sole  field 
of  woman’s  economic  activity.  Karl  Pearson,  for  example,  affirms  that 
the  duty  of  woman  to  labor  outside  the  home  is  becoming  as  clearly 
recognized  as  her  right  to  labor,  that  her  primary  problem  is  to  reconcile 
maternal  activity  with  the  new  possibilities  of  self-development.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  lies  in  "the  recognition  of  maternity  as  an 
essentially  social  activity,  and  by  "the  institution  of  some  form  of 
national  insurance  for  motherhood  53 

Home  Making  and  the  Paid  Occupations 

Among  the  feminists  of  the  last  half  century  who  have  urged  women 
to  seek  vocations  in  addition  to  homemaking,  none  has  spoken  more 
trenchantly  than  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman.  In  her  suggestive  and 
influential  book,  "Women  and  Economics”,  she  urges  that  women  find 
work  outside  the  home  for  the  enrichment  of  personality  that  they  may 
more  perfectly  serve  as  mothers  and  homemakers.  Mrs.  Gilman’s 
fundamental  thesis  is  that  the  more  a woman  is  made  dependent  on  her 
sex  function  as  a means  of  livelihood  and  cut  off  from  economic  use, 
the  more  pathological  her  motherhood  becomes.  The  plans  which  Mrs. 
Gilman  suggests  for  increasing  women's  economic  usefulness  would 
include  rearranging  and  redelegating  household  responsibilities  and 
child  care  to  "give  the  mother  certain  free  hours  as  a human  being,  as  a 
member  of  a civilized  community,  as  an  economic  producer,  as  a growing, 
self-realizing  individual.  This  freedom,  growth  and  power  will  make 
her  a wiser,  stronger,  nobler  mother.”54  A negative  form  of  Mrs. 
Gilman's  position  is  presented  by  Olive  Schreiner  in  her  powerful  book 
Woman  and  Labor.  Here  she  vigorously  describes  the  enervating  re- 
sults of  the  parasitism  which  becomes  inevitable  when  women  cease  to 
do  their  share  of  the  world's  work.  Her  warning  is  timely:  "If  woman 
is  content  to  leave  to  the  male  all  labor  in  the  new  and  all-important 
fields  which  are  rapidly  opening  before  the  human  race;  if,  as  the  old 
forms  of  domestic  labor  slip  from  her  forever  and  inevitably,  she  does 
not  grasp  the  new,  it  is  inevitable,  that,  ultimately,  not  merely  a class,  but 
whole  bodies  of  females  in  civilized  societies,  must  sink  into  a state  of 
more  or  less  absolute  dependence  on  their  sexual  functions  alone.  ’55 

51  Royden,  A.  Maude,  "The  Woman’s  Movement  of  the  Future”,  in  The  Making  of 
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Both  Mrs.  Gilman  and  Olive  Schreiner  are  emphatically  explicit  in  their 
statements  as  to  the  fundamental  importance  of  women  as  bearers  and 
rearers  of  the  race.  They  do  insist,  however,  that  women  can  best 
carry  on  this  function  when  their  intelligence  and  interests  are  expanded 
by  extra-domestic  work. 

The  theorizing  of  those  feminists  who  in  the  nineteenth  century  were 
advocating  for  women  a vocation  combined  with  home  making,  is  being 
substantiated  in  practice.  In  a recent  article  in  the  Survey  Graphic, 
Mary  Ross  points  out  that,  whereas  between  1890  and  1900,  the  propor- 
tion of  single  women  gainfully  employed  increased  21  per  cent,  the 
proportion  of  married  women  employed  increased  100  per  cent/’1’ 
Census  figures  show  us  that  in  1900  there  were  769,477  married  women 
in  gainful  occupations,57  and  that  in  1930  there  were  3, 071, 302. 5S  A 
large  proportion  of  these  are  in  industrial  work  with  financial  problems 
to  solve  which  are  poignant  and  acute.  On  the  other  hand,  the  married 
women  who  are  in  the  professions  possibly  represent,  as  Mrs.  Collier 
suggests  they  do,  the  advance  guard  in  the  attempt  to  cope  with  women's 
present  day  problems.59  It  is  this  group  which  is  of  special  interest 
to  those  concerned  with  building  the  curricula  for  college  women. 
Unfortunately,  little  is  known  about  their  problems  and  achievements. 
The  few  studies  which  have  been  made  in  this  field,  however,  deserve 
consideration. 

In  1927,  a study  was  published  which  showed  that  12  per  cent  of  the 
3,833  married  alumnae  of  the  Boston  Branch  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women,  were  working.  Two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  of  these  employed  wives  contributed  of  their  experiences  to  the 
report.  They  were  engaged  in  seventeen  occupations.  One- third  of 
the  group  were  in  educational  work,  and  one-sixth  in  business  or  secre- 
tarial work.  Three-fifths  of  this  number  were  in  full  time  positions. ,m 
Another  study  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women  deals  with  568  married  college  alumnae,  representing 
all  sections  of  the  United  States,  who  were  engaged  in  some  business 
or  profession  in  1926-27. 01  Of  this  number,  373,  or  approximately 
two-thirds,  were  in  educational  work.  Four  hundred  and  ninety-five 
were  on  full-time  jobs.  This  represents  approximately  seven-eighths 
of  the  group,  a larger  proportion  than  shown  by  the  Boston  Association. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  reasons  given  by  this  second  group 
refute  the  popular  notion  that  married  women  work  for  ' pin  money", 
and  that,  therefore,  they  are  selfishly  depriving  some  needier  sister 
of  a job.  Of  the  336  who  answered  the  question  as  to  why  they 
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worked,  197,  or  58.8  per  cent  listed  as  most  important,  an  economic 
reason.  The  next  largest  group,  33.9  per  cent  of  those  answering, 
gave  desire  for  work  as  their  chief  reason.  This  second  category 
is  the  one  which  included  by  far  the  largest  number  of  the  one  hundred 
married  women  workers  of  whom  Virginia  MacMakin  Collier  writes  in 
her  well-known  little  study,  Marriage  and  Careers.  These  women  repre- 
sented a selected  and  successful  type  of  professional  worker.  Possibly 
that  is  why  87  out  of  the  100  in  the  analysis  of  their  motives  for  work- 
ing gave  "need  of  an  outlet  for  their  energy”,  and  22  gave  as  their 
reason  "to  enrich  the  content  of  life”” . Thirty-eight  put  down  financial 
necessity  as  one  of  their  reasons,  but  only  8 gave  this  as  their  only  reason 
for  working.1'-  Mrs.  Collier’s  study  includes  an  interesting  item  not 
in  the  others  we  have  considered.  To  the  question,  "Is  the  value  of 
your  work  enhanced  by  the  experience  of  wifehood  and  motherhood?” 
there  were  seventy-five  definite  affirmatives  in  reply. 

It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  large  proportion  of  married  women 
who  work,  hold  full-time  jobs,  if  the  studies  cited  above  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  their  activities.  However,  the  fact  that  two-fifths  of  the 
Boston  group,  and  one-eighth  of  the  second  group  are  doing  part-time 
work  suggests  a development  in  the  economic  life  of  married  women 
which  deserves  consideration.  In  an  article  entitled,  "The  Married 
Woman  and  the  Part-Time  Job”,  Lorine  Pruette  describes  the  work  of 
the  New  York  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Part-Time  Work,  which,  during 
1928,  supplied  1,608  women  with  jobs."3  Of  the  more  than  two 
thousand  women  registrants,  6l  per  cent  were  women  having  house- 
hold duties,  or  with  leisure  which  allowed  for  a part-time  occupation. 
On  the  need  for  greater  facilities  to  aid  these  women,  Dr.  Pruette  com- 
ments: With  all  the  magnificent  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Part-Time 
Work,  it  is  clear  that  only  a beginning  has  been  made  in  the  problem  of 
offering  outlet  to  capable  women  whose  enforced  partial  leisure  is 
evidence  of  the  carelessness  of  our  civilization  in  allowing  such  social 
wastage  to  continue.”64 

In  1929,  there  were  published  the  findings  of  a survey  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry  of  the  opportunities  for  part-time  work 
in  New  York  City.  These  showed  that  the  college  employment  bureaus 
of  New  York  City  listed  ten  types  of  work  as  most  common:  stenogra- 
phy, typing,  clerical  work,  care  of  children,  tutoring,  selling,  addressing 
envelopes,  cashiering,  waiting  on  tables,  and  class-room  teaching.655 
Of  these  occupations,  teaching  would  seem  to  be  the  one  which  would 
use  most  fully  the  abilities  and  training  of  the  college  graduate.  Be- 
cause this  occupation  is  the  one  in  which  such  a large  percentage  of  col- 
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lege  women  are  employed,  it  is  worth  considering  as  a possibility  for  col- 
lege alumnae.  In  a bulletin  published  in  1920  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  it  is  strongly  urged  that  an 
increasing  number  of  women  teachers  continue  their  work  after  mar- 
riage.60 One  of  the  reasons  given  is  that  under  the  present  system 
there  is  enormous  waste  because  the  "average  teacher  no  sooner  becomes 
fairly  efficient  than  she  leaves  the  service".67  Also,  it  is  pointed  out 
"the  very  nature  of  the  selection  drafts  the  best  ability  in  the  teaching 
personnel’’.68 

This  point  of  view  is  also  upheld  by  Proefssor  Chambers  of  Oregon 
State  College  who,  in  an  article  entitled,  "A  Plea  for  Married  Women 
Teachers”,  affirms  that  the  school  will  gain  and  the  home  will  not  suffer 
by  the  employment  of  qualified  married  women.69  Professor  Chambers 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  at  present  there  is  a tremendous  waste  because 
society  has  devised  no  means  of  using  the  "vast  economic  asset  in  the 
form  of  woman  power”  which  has  been  released  by  the  ever-increasing 
array  of  labor-annihilating  devices  for  the  home,  the  vast  industries  of 
clothing  manufacture  and  distribution  from  textile  mill  to  wearer,  and 
of  food  handling  from  packing  house  to  delicatessen  store.  '70  It  is 
possible  that  Professor  Chambers  is  unduly  optimistic  about  the  amount 
of  leisure  which  these  developments  yield  to  the  housewife,  for  he 
states  that  "the  general  distribution  of  modern  household  appliances  in 
homes  of  limited  means  has  raised  ordinary  housekeeping  to  the  level 
of  a pleasant  and  dignified  spare-time  job."71  This  remark  suggests 
the  comment  made  by  Clemence  Dane,  "Woman  has  been  given  the 
privilege  of  doing  a man’s  job  as  well  as  her  own,  has  been  graciously 
accorded  permission  to  work  herself  to  death.”72  Hildegarae  Kneeland 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  points  out  the  fact 
that  in  a study  made  recently  of  the  work  of  two  thousand  housewives, 
it  was  found  that  the  average  number  spend  slightly  over  fifty-one  hours 
per  week  in  their  housework  and  five-sixths  of  those  studied  spent  over 
forty-twc  hours  per  week.73  Despite  the  fact  that  urban  homes  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  optimum  condition  of  labor  saving  for  house- 
wives, this  study  showed  that  only  ten  per  cent  of  those  women  in  large 
cities  who  contributed  to  the  report,  spent  less  than  thirty-five  hours  per 
week  upon  their  housework.74  These  findings  suggest  that  Professor 
Chambers  would  have  been  more  nearly  correct  had  he  described  house- 
keeping as  a "part-time”,  rather  than  a "spare-time”  job,  and  suggested 
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that  the  employment  of  married  women  as  teachers  will,  in  general,  be 
on  this  basis  rather  than  as  full-time  workers. 

The  signs  of  the  times  seem  to  indicate  that  the  vocational  aim  in  the 
higher  education  of  women  is  and  must  be  considered  with  increasing 
seriousness.  Also  the  indications  are  that  college  women  will  seek  more 
and  more  to  continue  their  professional  life  after  marriage.  Such 
continuity  will  tend  to  do  away  with  much  of  the  economic  waste  con- 
nected with  their  present  failure  to  use  their  education ; it  will,  as 
Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams  points  out,  "strengthen  the  position  and 
improve  the  status  of  professional  wo'men  in  general,  whose  advancement 
has  been  retarded  on  the  ground  that  women  are  a temporary  and 
independable  labor  supply  because  of  marriage  and  the  prospect  of 
marriage. " 75  Also,  such  professional  stability  will  have  valuable 
psychological  results  for  the  college  woman  which  will  be  considered 
later  in  the  discussion. 

If,  however,  education  for  a vocation  be  given  a place  of  such 
importance  in  the  higher  education  of  women,  it  is  also  the  right  of  the 
general  public  to  inquire,  as  they  frequently  do,  concerning  the  part 
that  education  for  homemaking  is  to  have  in  the  college  curriculum. 
Unfortunately,  this,  the  oldest  of  woman’s  professions,  has  never  been 
professionalized.  The  United  States  Census  did  not  until  1930  even 
esteem  it  worthy  to  be  classed  as  an  occupation.  Lorine  Pruette  calls 
attention  to  the  anomaly  that  the  mother  of  ten  children  should,  accord- 
ing to  its  catergories,  be  termed,  "unproductive”.70  There  is  much  need 
in  the  home  for  the  application  of  trained  intelligence,  in  order  that 
its  functions  should  be  dignified  and  brought  up  to  the  levels  of  efficiency 
which  characterize  our  machine  civilization.  In  this  work,  it  is  highly 
appropriate  that  the  college  trained  woman  should  have  a part. 

Women  as  Consumers 

One  of  the  economic  functions  of  women  which  economics  is  stress- 
ing as  important  is  that  of  consumption.  Edward  T.  Devine,  at  that 
time  Professor  of  Social  Economy  at  Columbia  University,  has  pointed 
out  that  although  consumption  does  not  devolve  entirely  upon  women, 
it  does  very  largely,  and  he  futher  asserts  that  there  is  no  economic 
function  higher  than  that  of  determining  how  wealth  shall  be  used.77 
Other  students  of  economics  find  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  problems 
for  college  women  to  solve  who  wish  to  take  up  homemaking  and 
professionalize  it.  In  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  waste  among  women, 
Stuart  Chase  points  out  as  chief,  those  caused  by  over-consumption  and 
unintelligent  consumption,  inasmuch  as  90  per  cent  of  all  articles  for 
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ultimate  consumption  are  brought  by  women.78  Despite  the  fact  that 
labor-saving  devices  are  increasing,  there  is  still  an  enormous  amount  of 
waste  energy  in  the  lives  of  women  due  to  antiquated  methods  of  house- 
work. Walter  Lippman  points  out  that  housekeeping  and  baby  rearing 
are  the  two  most  primitive  arts  in  the  whole  world;  that  the  invention 
of  new  ways  of  living  is  rare  among  men,  but  that  among  women  it  is 
almost  unknown ; that  women  have  been  the  great  routineers.79  By 
way  of  encouragement,  he,  as  did  Mrs.  Gilman,  prophesies  that  woman's 
work  can  and  will  be  specialized,  so  that  many  of  the  things  that  are  done 
in  each  home  will  be  done  by  collective  action  of  a group  of  homes, 
and  that  out  of  this  specialization  will  come  cooperation,  which  is  the 
discipline  women  most  need,  not  only  from  an  economic  viewpoint,  but 
a moral  one  as  well. 


THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 


The  Problem  of  Leisure 

The  economic  changes  which  have  caused  women  in  increasing  num- 
bers to  seek  vocations  outside  of  the  home,  have  given  to  the  women 
who  remain  in  the  home,  an  unprecedented  amount  of  leisure.  Inas- 
much as  the  large  proportion  of  American  women  marry,80  the  problem 
of  how  their  leisure  is  to  be  used  is  one  of  the  most  important  which 
socially-minded  educators  confront.  In  her  significant  book  entitled, 
'Woman  and  Leisure,  Lorine  Pruette  shows  that  this  heritage  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  may  be  a vicious  and  soul-destroying  gift  when  it 
tends,  as  it  too  often  does,  to  cause  women  to  grow  intellectually 
flabby.81  Dr.  Pruette’s  main  thesis  is  that  work  is  a very  good  thing 
and  that  women  have  too  much  leisure.82  It  is  well  to  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  various  aspects  of  the  leisure  problem.  In  a study 
of  American  Marriage  and  Family  Relationships.  Groves  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  increase  in  leisure  does  not  necessarily  yield  a pro- 
portionate increase  in  free  time,  that  what  is  considered  leisure  is  often, 
for  the  housewife,  merely  the  possibility  of  choosing  between  various 
interests,  each  of  which  has  significance  for  the  family.83  This  sociolo- 
gist points  out  that  the  leisure  interests  which  once  could  be  accounted 
mere  luxury  have  now  become  a social  necessity,  for  if  the  homemaker 
concentrates  too  much,  either  on  her  household  or  her  parenthood  duties, 
the  family  suffers  because  of  her  narrowing  of  interests.84 
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1.  The  Woman’s  Club  as  a Leisure  Time  Activity 

Groves  has  suggested  that  the  modern  wife,  to  best  meet  the  needs  of 
her  family,  must  carry  "a  heavy  insurance  in  social  interests.”85  The 
growth  of  women's  clubs  in  the  United  States,  both  in  size  and  in 
number,  shows  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  women  have  realized 
this  need  and  have  sought  to  satisfy  it.  The  club  movement  represents 
one  of  the  most  significant  of  the  ways  in  which  women  are  using  their 
leisure.  Alice  Ames  Winters,  who  was  for  several  years  president  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  numbering  some  two  million 
members,  writes,  ’Clubs  come  into  being  because  from  a group  some- 
thing comes  into  our  lives  greater  than  any  one  can  get  alone,  that 
something  that  blends  companionship,  friendship,  the  wisdom  that 
comes  from  many  minds  rubbing  against  each  other,  the  inspiration  that 
springs  from  such  contact  of  mind  and  mind,  and  the  efficiency  that 
results  from  combined  effort. ”8lJ  It  is  natural  that  housewives  whose 
labor  is  solitary  should  welcome  this  opportunity  for  social  contacts; 
but  the  woman’s  clubs  has  developed  to  meet  wider  needs  than  those  of 
the  individual  member.  Mrs.  Winters  makes  this  point  clear  when 
she  writes,  'The  typical  club  woman  is  a home  woman  who  has  found 
that  she  cannot  isolate  her  home  from  her  community.  Government 
and  social  and  health  conditions  invade  its  sanctuary,  and  in  order  to 
protect  her  brood  she  must  go  out  from  its  walls  for  part  of  her  time 
and  do  her  best  to  make  government  and  social  order  and  physical 
conditions  as  fine  as  possible,  that  rhey  may  upbuild  and  not  destroy.”87 
Sociologists  are  recognizing  how  significant  can  be  the  contribution 
which  women  thus  make.  Of  women  as  community  housekeepers  and 
housecleaners,  Professor  Odum  says,  "Through  their  organized  clubs 
they  have  performed  vitally  important  tasks  of  study  and  work.  * * * 
In  health,  in  public  welfare,  in  civic  interests,  in  religious  affairs,  in 
schools,  women  have  become  dominant  in  the  higher  things  of  the 
community.”88 

To  those  interested  in  the  higher  education  of  women,  the  question 
immediately  arises  as  to  what  contribution  the  college  women  of  America 
are  making  to  its  dub  life.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  in  a discussion  of  the 
transition  which  took  place  when  women's  organizations  began  to  be 
interested  in  social  service,  answered  the  question  thus:  "There  are  not 
wanting  in  the  club  movement  many  women  who  have  taken  college 
and  university  honors.  Club  women  taken  the  country  over,  however, 
are  not  college  products.  If  they  had  been,  the  club  movement  might 
have  taken  on  a more  cultural  and  less  practical  form.”89  These  words 
were  written  a score  of  years  ago,  and  fortunately  there  are  those  who 
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assert  that  the  indictment  of  higher  education  implicit  in  them  could  not 
be  made  today.  Mrs.  Grace  Morrison  Poole,  president  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  suggests  that  although  the  large  majority 
of  club  membership  are  not  college  women,  they  are,  in  many  cases, 
keen  for  cultural  development.  Mrs.  Morrison  further  suggests  that 
there  is  a more  equal  balance,  at  present,  between  the  so-called  cultural 
and  practical  work  of  organizations,  and  that  this  is  in  part  due  to  a 
more  practical  trend  found  in  college  curricula.90 


II.  The  Community  Responsibilities  of  College  Women  Graduates 

In  the  statement  by  Mrs.  Dorr  is  implied  the  criticism  that  college 
education  fails  to  train  women  to  be  socially-minded.  So  serious  a 
charge  deserve  close  consideration.  As  Professor  Goodsell  points  out, 
the  fact  that,  "Thousands  of  young  women  are  graduated  every  year 
from  school  and  college  with  at  best  only  a feeble  interest  in  community 
and  national  affairs”,  is  especially  deplorable  at  this  time  of  far-reaching 
social  and  economic  change  when  society  urgently  needs  wise  leader- 
ship.91 The  author  further  declares  it  is  the  historic  weakness  of 
teachers  in  our  higher  schools  to  be  engrossed  in  the  purely  theoretical 
and  factual  phases  of  their  subject  thus  causing  them  "blandly  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  rheir  students  are  living  in  a world  that  demands  social 
enlightenment  and  habits  of  social  cooperation  even  more  insistently 
than  it  demands  knowledge  of  higher  mathematics  and  modern  lan- 
guages.”92 A further  indictment  is  made  of  college  education  on  the 
ground  that  even  when  the  social  sciences  are  taught  they  are  so  abstract 
and  generalized,  so  divorced  from  social  use,  that  "large  numbers  of 
college  women  are  satisfied  to  stand  aside  and  critically  observe  epoch- 
making  changes  taking  place  in  industry  and  social  life  with  no  definite 
purpose  of  bringing  their  own  intelligence  and  good-will  to  bear  upon 
these  transitional  forces  in  the  hope  of  guiding  them  to  socially  useful 
outcomes.”93 

So  many  and  so  complex  are  the  problems  which  are  produced  by  our 
industrial  civilization  that  it  is  small  wonder  that  men  as  well  as  women 
feel  baffled  and  helpless.  In  the  changes  which  are  taking  place,  how- 
ever, women  have  so  much  at  stake  that  it  is  tragic  to  find  a poverty  of 
leadership  among  those  educated  groups  from  whom  it  naturally  would 
be  expected.  Simon  Patten  has  shown  that  conditions  are  forcing  a 
change  from  the  primitive  type  of  family  to  some  modern  or  economic 
form,  but  that  with  these  changes  women  are  not  yet  coordinated.  He 
states  that  woman  often  "lags  behind  men  in  a slough  of  confusion  and 
dejection,  for  the  old  idealism  of  which  she  is  the  center  has  not  been 
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penetrated  and  broken  by  the  imperative  necessities  that  have  readjusted 
man  to  modern  production’94  Fortunately  there  are  numbers  of 
women  who  are  sensitive  to  the  critical  nature  of  the  transition  which 
all  women  must  ultimately  make  and  who  realize  with  Jessie  Taft  that, 
the  continued  existence  of  the  values  centering  in  women  and  the 
family  depend  * * * ultimately  and  essentially  on  the  passing  of 
women  from  the  individualistic  family  self  to  the  self  that  corresponds 
to  this  wider,  more  complex  society  of  which  it  must  form  a part.”95 
It  is  these  women,  aware  of  the  implications  of  social  change,  who 
comprehend  that  their  age-old  function  as  home  makers  has  expanded 
to  include  the  community,  the  nation  and  the  world.  They  agree  with 
Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson  Hale,  'We  have  had  a million  years  of  animal 
and  human  motherhood;  what  we  need  is  social  motherhood.”90  She 
adds  for  women,  that,  "The  mounting  spiral  of  their  spiritual  growth 
should  lead  them  through  mate-love  to  mother-love,  and  through  that 
to  an  ever  heightened  love  of  humanity.”97 

That  our  changing  civilization  has  expanded  women's  sphere  of 
responsibility  was  brought  out  clearly  in  an  article  written  by  Jane 
Addams  during  the  suffrage  campaign,  entitled,  "Why  Women  Are 
Concerned  with  the  Larger  Citizenship”.98  In  this  article  she  shows 
that  philanthropies  which  had  very  frequently  been  started  by  women, 
when  they  had  proved  their  usefulness,  were  taken  over  into  the  hands 
of  public  authorities.  At  the  time  Miss  Addams  wrote  this  plea  for 
suffrage,  in  1913,  it  was  considered  "very  unwomanly”  for  women  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  philanthropies  which  they  had  started 
after  they  had  been  taken  over  by  the  state.  Today,  women  having 
partially  attained  ’ the  larger  citizenship”,  are  being  urged  and  aided  by 
such  organizations  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters  to  serve  the  state 
in  carrying  on  its  various  functions,  philanthropic  and  otherwise.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  closely  the  civic  interests  and  activities  of  women 
follow  those  which  have  been  theirs  down  through  the  centuries.  Mrs. 
Dorr  has  stated  that  nine-tenths  of  the  work  which  club  women  have 
undertaken  relates  to  children,  the  school,  and  the  home.  Probably  an 
analysis  of  the  activities  of  women  as  citizens  would  reveal  a similar 
trend.  In  a book  entitled,  ’ Preparing  Women  for  Citizenship,”  Helen 
Ring  Robinson  suggests  that  it  is  appropriate  that  women  add  to  their 
work  with  the  three  K’s:  "Kinder,  Kiiche,  and  Kirche”,  the  three  D’s: 

Dependents,  Defectives  and  Delinquents”,  "the  work  which  has 
immemorially  been  the  task  of  women  since  ever  society  in  its  sympa- 
thetic sense  originated  in  the  relations  of  the  child  and  the  mother.”99 
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Susan  M.  Dorsey,  for  years  superintendent  of  schools  in  Los  Angeles, 
urges  that  educated  women  outside  of  the  public  schools  use  their  leisure 
in  accepting  the  positions  of  responsibility  which  their  citizenship  entails. 
She  writes,  ”It  sometimes  seems  as  though  trained  women  were  still 
giving  in  their  clubs  and  kindred  organizations  a disproportionate 
amount  of  time  and  energy  to  agitation  for  social  and  educational  better- 
ment while  shunning  somewhat  those  arduous  and  responsible  positions 
where  decisions  must  be  made  and  the  measures  initiated  which  bring 
results.”100 


III.  The  Cultural  Responsibilities  of  College  Alumnae 

Social  or  educational  work  is  not  the  only  realm  in  which  college 
women  can  find  worthy  use  for  their  leisure.  The  cultural  life  of  the 
United  States  is  today  largely  in  the  hands  of  women  and,  undoubtedly, 
this  is  in  need  of  critical  attention.  It  is  visitors  from  other  lands  who 
are  especially  vocal  in  their  disapprobation  of  the  cultural  life  of 
America.  Mr.  Ramsay  Traquair,  viewing  the  American  scene  with  a 
gloomy  eye  from  Canada,  writes,  "American  culture  today  is  distin- 
guished by  the  low  value  given  to  creative  work  and  by  the  high  value 
given  to  organization,  regulation  and  efficiency.  * * * it  is  the  work 
of  American  women.  Man  plays  only  a secondary  part  in  this  drama; 
he  is  in  the  main  a money  making  drudge,  kept  to  his  work  that  his  wife 
may  be  free.”101  A similar  disapproval  is  shown  by  a Danish  critic, 
Dr.  Wieth-Knudsen,  who  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  in  America,  man 
"has  reserved  to  himself  only  commerce  and  industry — the  hunt  for  the 
dollars  which  Woman  spends  on  her  'culture’  ”.102 

He  finds  this  "culture”  (falsely  so-called)  to  be  in  a sad  state  of 
feminization,  and  cites  numerous  evaluations  as  pessimistic  as  his  own. 
From  a Swedish  observer  comes  the  statement,  'American  cultural  life  is 
in  the  hands  of  woman.  For  this  reason  it  is,  in  the  main,  poor  and 
shallow’.103  And  from  Berlin,  'The  intellectual  life  of  American 
women  is  in  reality  not  intellectual  activity  at  all,  but  a social  one.  The 
realm  of  culture  which  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  to  them  exhibits 
negative  features  in  science  and  art.’104  Fortunately  not  all  the  visitors 
from  abroad  render  so  disheartening  a verdict.  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey, 
distinguished  editor  of  the  London  Spectator,  found  that  "most  Ameri- 
can women  have  not  only  a real  thirst  for  knowledge  and  easy  access 
to  books,  but  also  have  a real  delight  in  dialetic.”105  This  last  quality, 
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he  points  out,  is  essential  to  true  culture, — "To  rub  a brain  with  other 
brains  is  the  very  best  form  of  polish.”10" 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  privilege  of  college  education  carries 
with  it  responsibility  to  carry  on  and  improve  the  cultural  life  of  the 
nation.  Perhaps  the  feminine  mind  is  not  so  hopelessly  incapable  of 
doing  its  share  in  this  task  as  the  critics  cited  above  affirm  that  it  is. 
Experience  as  professor  in  a co-educational  university  has  led  Bernard 
De  Voto  to  conclude:  "The  women,  these  scatter-brained  coeds,  are 
better  material  for  education  than  men  and  readier  at  acquiring  it,  and 
are  also  the  chief  hope  for  the  preservation  of  the  values  which  were 
long  declared  to  be  the  ideals  of  liberal  education.”107  Mr.  De  Voto 
further  insists  that  as  a group,  college  women  are  more  liberal  than  the 
men,  less  terrified  by  the  prospect  of  social  or  intellectual  change  and 
less  suspicious  of  novelty.108  Mr.  Lloyd  Morris  writes  with  the  authority 
of  one  who  has  lectured  in  many  clubs  as  v/ell  as  in  the  class  room,  that 
"in  the  United  States  interest  in  ideas  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
Women.  Modern  ideas  and  modern  skepticism  have  had  in  general 
almost  no  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  American  man,  abstract  ideas  usually 
fail  to  interest  him."109 

It  is  evident  that  American  women  have  become  the  users  of  vicarious 
leisure,  which,  as  Thorstein  Veblen  has  pointed  out,  is  inevitable  in  a 
capitalistic  society.110  Fortunately,  however,  their  higher  education 
and  increasing  independence  have  broken  into  the  course  of  economic 
development  and  prevented  the  realization  in  its  entirety  of  what  Mr. 
Veblen  terms  "the  ideal  scheme",  in  the  high  pecuniary  classes,  by  which 
"attention  to  conspicuous  waste  of  substance  and  effort  should  normally 
be  the  sole  economic  function  of  women."111  Many  women  are  using 
their  leisure  vicariously  in  ways  far  more  significant  to  the  welfare  of 
society  than  Mr.  Veblen's  scheme  would  indicate  as  possible.  To  help 
women  to  use  their  leisure  so  that  it  will  bear  fruit,  both  socially  and 
culturally,  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  objectives  in 
their  higher  education. 

The  Eugenic  Responsibilities  of  College  Women  Graduates 

One  of  the  contemporary  problems  which  is  of  concern  to  socially- 
minded  educators  is. that  of  the  low  birth-rate  and  marriage-rate  among 
college  women  graduates.  From  the  eugenists  and  others  not  eugenists 
there  come  solemn  warnings.  Professor  Paul  Popenoe  refers  to  feminism 
as  one  of  the  factors  which  has  caused  the  downfall  of  empires.  "It 
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might  be  possible  to  defend  the  thesis”,  he  writes,  "that  no  civilization 
has  ever  been  able  to  survive  after  the  natural  biological  differentiation 
of  the  sexes  was  weakened.”112  In  discussing  the  higher  education  of 
women,  Professor  C.  D.  Wells  quotes  the  following  statement:  The 
rise  of  intellectual  qualities  also  involves,  under  given  conditions,  a 
further  decay  of  moral  feeling,  nay,  of  sympathetic  affections  generally. 
Intelligence  promotes  egotism  and  pleasure-seeking  very  much  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  interests  of  the  race.'113  Professor  Wells  quotes, 
further,  apropos  of  this  point,  a comment  made  by  Dr.  Munsterberg,  in 
his  book,  The  American, — "From  whatever  side  we  look  at  it,  the  self- 
assertion  of  woman  exalts  her  at  the  expense  of  the  family — perfects  the 
individual  but  injures  society,  makes  the  American  woman  perhaps  the 
finest  flower  of  civilization,  but  awakens  serious  fears  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  American  race.”114  The  challenge  to  the  higher  education 
of  women  which  is  implicit  in  the  above  quotations,  is  sincere  and 
thought-provoking,  even  though  fallacies  may  lurk  in  the  reasoning  of 
each  of  the  scholars  quoted.  The  criticism  which  they  represent  is  wide- 
spread and  seeps  down  in  a popularized  form  into  all  crannies  of  con- 
temporary literature. 

There  are  numerous  thoughtful  students  of  society  who  maintain 
that  the  higher  education  of  women  is  not  so  dysgenic  a factor  as 
eugenists  believe.  Professor  Odum  points  out  that  women  can  con- 
tribute to  the  higher  quality  of  the  race  by  creative  effort  as  well  as  by 
bearing  children  and  that  time  must  be  allowed  for  them  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  new  education.11'  Professor  Goodsell  suggests  that  should 
there  be  made,  "a  comprehensive  study  of  the  marriage  rates  of  an  equal 
number  of  college  and  non-college  women  of  the  same  social  class  and 
age-group”  the  results  would  probably  show  that  "the  marriage  decrease 
is  general  in  the  educated  middle  class  from  which  most  college  women 
are  drawn.”116  Close  association  with  large  numbers  of  college  women 
has  led  Nancy  E.  Scott  to  the  following  conclusion:  "This  is  a transition 
stage  in  the  development  of  women,  and  the  non-marriage  of  many 
educated  women  is  a step  due  not  to  distaste  for  home  life  as  is  generally 
held,  but  on  the  contrary,  due  in  so  far  as  their  own  wishes  are  a factor, 
to  their  greater  love  of  home  life  resulting  from  their  deeper  under- 
standing of  it.  It  is  a step  which,  although  temporarily  resulting  in 
social  loss,  will  in  the  end  mark  an  immense  constructive  advance  by 
changing  the  home  and  women’s  place  in  it  from  an  instinctive,  genetic 
basis  to  a rational,  telic  basis,  a process  in  which  nothing  that  was  good 
in  the  old  will  be  lost,  but  in  which  much  of  truth,  of  beauty,  of 
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stability  will  be  gained."117  Professor  Scott  also  suggests  an  economic 
cause  for  the  low  marriage  rate  among  alumnae,  in  that  society  has 
found  the  trained  celibate  woman  to  be  surprisingly  useful,  and  that  the 
unmarried  woman  of  maturity  who  supports  no  one  but  herself  is  the 
rare  exception.”118  In  a study  recently  made  of  why  twelve  hundred 
women  college  graduates  failed  to  marry,  Dr.  Katherine  Bement  Davis 
found  that  only  18  per  cent  of  the  1106  women  who  answered  the  ques- 
tion, stated  that  they  would  not  marry  under  any  circumstances,  and  that 
these  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  included  those  who  were  in  ill- 
health,  some  who  were  over  fifty  'and  some  who  had  family  obliga- 
tions.119 Dr.  Davis  concluded  that  those  women  who  took  part  in 
the  study  would  agree  that  marriage  is  the  normal  life  for  women,  and 
asks  the  pertinent  question.  ’ Why  did  not  the  right  man  appear?”120 

In  writings  of  eugenists  and  educators  who  deplore  the  low  marriage 
rate  among  college  women  there  are  not  lacking  suggestions  as  to  how 
an  improvement  can  be  made.  Most  of  them  agree  that  women  need 
not  less  education,  but  a more  carefully  formulated  education.  Coedu- 
cation is  a remedy  suggested  by  many,  for  as  Goodsell  points  out,  "To 
make  the  sexes  more  or  less  independent  and  ignorant  of  each  other 
in  the  most  susceptible  period  of  their  lives,  when  they  should  be  estab- 
lishing a sound  hetero-sexuality,  seems  on  its  face  to  be  a colossal  eugenic 
blunder.”121  Louis  Dublin  views  with  grave  concern  the  fact  that  a 
’’new  order  of  celibacy  is  growing  up  which  is  rapidly  attracting  our  best 
people  to  its  ranks,”  and  advocates  as  a solution  both  coeducation  and  a 
reorganization  of  curricula.122  He  shows  that  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  curricula  of  colleges  and  universities  to  meet  the  needs  of  women 
is  based  historically  on  the  fact  that  the  pioneers  in  the  higher  education 
of  women  were  so  preoccupied  with  the  task  of  proving  that  learning 
had  no  sex,  and  that  girls  could  do  what  boys  could,  that  they  had  no 
time  to  observe  or  to  correct  the  defects  in  the  education  which  was  then 
being  offered  men.123  Mr.  Dublin  suggests  that  simple  provision  be 
made  in  our  educational  system  "from  the  bottom  to  the  top  for  the 
training  of  future  homemakers,  side  by  side  with  the  training  of  women 
for  professional  and  other  careers.  One  should  always  include  the 
other.  ’124  Such  a procedure  would  coordinate  social  policy  with 
individual  ambitions,  and  would  result,  so  Mr.  Dublin  avers,  in  greater 
social  good.  In  order  that  such  a coordination  take  place  it  is  also 
necessary  that  homemaking  be  considered  a major  profession.  Mr. 
Dublin  states  that  inasmuch  as  it  calls  for  "all  the  ingenuity  and  intelli- 
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gence  of  the  best  women  it  should  receive  the  highest  public  esteem 
and  approvel.”125 

The  coordination  which  Mr.  Dublin  advocates  in  educating  women 
both  for  homemaking  and  for  careers  is  interesting  as  a suggestion,  but 
it  undoubtedly  would  meet  with  many  adverse  criticisms,  were  it  put 
into  effect.  It  is  possible  that  eugenists  would  not  consider  it  enough 
of  a concession  to  their  objective  for  turning  women  toward  matrimony 
and  parenthood.  It  is  certain  that  staunch  defenders  of  cultural  educa- 
tion would  see  in  it  a menace  to  the  liberal  arts.  Those  interested  in 
vocational  education  would  object  that  the  pre-parental  courses  were 
usurping  the  time  due  to  the  pre-professional  courses.  The  practically- 
minded  would  agree  with  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  "Girls  do  not  need 
to  spend  the  time  of  a four  years’  college  course  in  order  to  learn  what 
an  average  housemaid  'picks  up'  without  the  least  attempt  to  understand 
the  science  of  her  art.  'General  housework’  for  a family  of  two  or  five 
does  not  require  such  lengthy  preparation  as  elaborate  college  courses 
imply.”126 

Many  and  serious  though  the  objections  be  to  the  idea  of  definitely 
coordinating  the  vocational  objective  in  education  with  that  of  home- 
making, there  are  signs  which  suggest  that  in  some  colleges  and  univer- 
sities this  is  exactly  what  is  taking  place.  Almost  a score  of  years  ago 
Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  discerned  a trend  in  this  direction  and 
optimistically  wrote,  "a  sure  instinct  is  enriching  the  curriculum  of  col- 
leges and  universities  in  which  women  are  students  by  the  insertion  of 
courses  which  are  intended  to  fit  them  both  for  the  position  of  woman- 
head  of  a family  of  social  leadership,  and  for  those  professional  careers 
which  lie  nearest  the  home  life.’’127  One  reason  for  this  trend  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact,  which  Dr.  Van  Waters  comments  on,  that  all  women 
who  enter  professional  life  are  concerned  with  children  and  youth,  that 
the  United  States  census  report  of  1920  showed  that  94  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  women  in  professional  groups  dealt  with  children.128 
No  such  computation  has  been  made  for  the  1930  census.  However,  an 
analysis  made  by  the  author  of  the  number  of  women  in  the  occupa- 
tions listed  under  the  heading  "Professional  Services”,  showed  more 
than  70  per  cent  were  in  professions  dealing  with  children,  such  as 
teaching  and  social  work.129 

A course  of  study  which  prepares  a teacher  or  social-worker  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  varied  problems  involved  in  work  with  children  or 
young  people  would  no  doubt  be  excellent  training  for  the  homemaker. 
In  an  article  on  "Women  and  Higher  Education”,  Dr.  Clarence  Little, 
ex-president  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  writes  thus  in  commendation 
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of  such  academic  procedure:  "To  devise  a curriculum  which  would 
familiarize  women  students  with  our  present  knowledge  of  childhood 
and  its  problems  and  of  its  development  and  adjustment  to  growth  and 
education  would  do  more  to  stabilize  our  civilization  than  would,  in  my 
opinion,  any  other  reform  in  education.”130 

Dr.  Little  does  not  advocate  a curriculum  for  women  limited  to  child 
study,  but  he  does  hold  that  it  should  be  "built  around  the  recognition 
of  woman’s  supremacy  in  the  field  of  intimate  human  relations;”131 
and  he  prophesies  that  should  woman  fail  to  accept  her  obligation  to 
acquire  leadership  in  this  broad  field,  "there  are  many  signs  that  we 
shall  go  the  way  of  all  other  civilizations  that  have  failed  to  use  her 
real  capacity  and  her  full  strength.”132  There  are  several  contemporary 
writers  who  urge,  as  does  Dr.  Little,  that  women  have  contributions  to 
make  to  civilization  which  men  cannot  make  and  that  their  highest 
service  lies  in  perfecting  these  distinctive  gifts.  Mayrick  Booth,  for 
example,  opposes  Olive  Schreiner’s  views  that  women  must  attempt  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  wide  range  of  vocations  now  held  by  men,  and 
writes:  "When  we  consider  the  factories,  the  offices,  the  slums  of  today, 
the  mass  of  human  wreckage  in  our  cities,  and  the  appalling  physical 
and  moral  degradation  of  large  sections  of  population  in  the  modern 
world,  we  see  an  immeasurable  field  of  opportunity,  where  women  by 
virtue  of  their  own  inherent  qualities  can  do  a work  which  is  indispen- 
sable. Here  it  is  they  alone  who  can  save  civilization.”133  Professor 
Patrick  has  urged  that  in  this  tense  and  nervous  "masculine  age”  there 
is  needed  the  balance  of  the  "traits  that  belong  to  woman — poise,  reserve 
of  power,  relaxation,  calm,  conservation  and  conservatism.”134  Almost 
four  decades  ago,  Dr.  Samuel  Dike,  prophesied  that  the  time  would 
come  when  women  would  find  in  their  sex  and  its  relation  to  life 

differentials  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  detrmination  of  their 
studies;”  that  there  would  be  subjects  in  which  they  would  take  a deeper 
interest  than  men,  especially  those  related  to  the  family  and  its  place 
in  the  social  order.135 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  the  generalities  which  masculine  opinion 
produces  so  readily  and  volubly,  concerning  feminine  qualities  seem  to 
be  based  on  "wishful  thinking”  rather  than  fact,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  any  adequate  philosophy  for  the  higher  education  of  women  must 
seek  diligently  to  discover  whether  inherent  differences  exist  and  what 
are  the  distinctive  contributions  which  women  can  make  to  society. 
1 he  shallowest  advocate  of  feminism  would  hardly  contend  that  women 
must  duplicate  the  services  of  men,  and  that  their  two  spheres  must  come 
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to  be  precisely  co-extensive.  Dr.  Kathe  Schirmacher,  distinguished 
German  philosopher  of  the  feminist  movement,  has  stated  that  the 
origin  of  the  international  woman’s  rights  movement  was  based  on  the 
elementary  truth,  "Woman,  in  her  peculiar  sphere  is  entirely  the  equal 
of  man  in  his.”13fi  She  goes  on  to  say,  "A  just  and  happy  relationship 
of  the  sexes  is  dependent  upon  mutuality,  coordination,  and  the  com- 
plementary relations  of  man  and  woman  * * * ,’’137  Few  problems 
more  important  or  more  complex  confront  the  educator  concerned  with 
building  a curriculum  for  college  women  than  this  which  is  concerned 
with  discovering  whether  woman  has  a "peculiar  sphere”  and  if  so,  what 
it  is,  in  a time  of  social  change. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS 

The  Problem  of  Self-Depreciation 

Important  as  are  the  economic  and  social  changes  connected  with  the 
emancipation  of  women,  these  are,  to  some  extent,  but  outward  symbols 
of  an  inner  change.  To  a large  extent  the  core  of  the  problem  of  the 
modern  woman  is  psychological.  Bertrand  Russell  affirms  that  "The 
women  of  the  Victorian  Age  were,  and  a great  many  women  still  are  in 
mental  prison  * * * ,”138  He  finds  them  imprisoned  not  only  by 
their  "unconscious  inhibitions”  but  also  by  the  conscious  fear  of  being 
honest  about  their  own  emotions.139  The  problem  of  how  women  may 
emancipate  their  minds  from  fettering  traditions  has  many  phases. 
Katherine  Anthony  expresses  one  of  these  when  she  writes,  "The 
restoration  of  women’s  self-respect  is  the  gist  of  the  feminist  movement. 
The  most  substantial  of  its  political  victories  can  have  no  higher  value 
than  this — that  they  teach  women  not  to  depreciate  their  own  sex.”140 
The  reason  why  women  depreciate  themselves  is  not  hard  to  discern  if 
the  opinions  which  have  been  current  as  to  their  mind  and  character  are 
kept  in  mind.  Lester  Ward  points  out  that  this  depreciation  is  inevita- 
ble in  view  of  the  fact  that,  "All  oriental  literature,  all  ancient  sacred 
books  and  books  of  law,  all  the  traditional  epics,  all  the  literature  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  and  all  that  was  written  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  much  of  the  literature  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  teem  with  epithets,  slurs,  flings  and  open  condemnation 
of  women  as  beings  in  some  manner  vile  and  hateful,  often  malicious 
and  evil  disposed  and  usually  endowed  with  some  superstitious  power 
of  evil.”141 
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Literature  conducive  to  giving  women  a low  opinion  of  themselves 
did  not  cease  to  appear  with  the  seventeenth  century.  Schopenhauer  in 
the  eighteenth  century  declared  them  to  be  weak  in  reasoning  power  and 
lacking  a sense  of  justice;142  and  it  is  a twentieth  century  psychologist 
who  affirms  that  although  women  reason  well  enough,  their  reasoning 
lacks  consideration  for  others.143  Also  from  the  twentieth  century 
comes  the  depressing  dictum:  "No  man  who  really  thinks  deeply  about 
women  retains  a high  opinion  of  them;  men  either  despise  women  or 
they  have  never  thought  seriously  about  them.”144 

In  recent  years  there  have  appeared  in  magazines  a surprising  number 
of  articles  which  in  a popularized  form  and  in  a none  too  friendly  vein 
discuss  the  phenomenon  of  the  "new  woman”.  Professor  H.  C.  Mc- 
Comas  urges  that  "The  Eternally  Feminine  Mind”  moves  like  a ship  in 
a channel  and  that  for  it  to  seek  to  sail  in  wider  waters  means  disas- 
ter.141 Dr.  Leuba  writes  of  "The  Weaker  Sex”,  who  are  so  and  must 
remain  so  because  of  a hypothetical  energy  inequality  of  the  sexes.146 
With  the  vigor  of  a literary  cave-man,  John  Macy  challenges  feminism 
with  the  suggestive  title,  "Equality  of  Woman  with  Man  a Myth”.147 
In  an  article  whose  title  asks  the  question,  "Are  Women  Inferior?” 
Dr.  Louis  Bisch  gives  the  answer  in  the  old  familiar  phrases  of  woman's 
emotionality,  her  intuition,  her  lack  of  a coilectivistic  instict  or  of  inner 
resources.148 

Fortunately,  women  are  articulate  in  their  own  defense.  For  exam- 
ple, Mrs.  Florence  Guy  Seabury  has  pointed  out  one  unfortunate  charac- 
teristic of  these  critiques  as  follows:  "Whatever  and  wherever  the  debate, 
the  status  and  attributes  of  women  are  settled  by  neat  and  handy  gen- 
eralizations, passed  down  from  father  to  son  and  mother  to  daughter. 
Now  so  far,  most  women  accept  the  patterns  made  for  them  and  are  as 
likely  as  not  to  consider  themselves  the  weaker  vessel,  the  more  emotional 
sex,  a lay  figure  of  biological  functioning.”149  Mrs.  Seabury  goes  on 
to  show  with  enlightening  detail  the  form  which  most  of  these  gener- 
alizations take,  "Current  patterns  for  women  as  formulated  by  the  man 
in  the  street,  by  the  movies,  in  the  women’s  clubs  and  lecture  halls  can 
be  boiled  down  to  one  general  cut.  Whatever  she  actually  is  or  does,  in 
the  stereotype  she  is  a creature  specialized  to  function.  The  girl  on  the 
magazine  cover  is  her  symbol.  She  holds  a mirror,  a fan,  a flower,  and 
at  Christmas — a baby.  Without  variety,  activity,  or  individuality,  her 
sugary  smile  pictures  satisfying  femininity.”150 
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Numerous  forces  are  at  work  which  are  helping  women  to  gain  a new 
sense  of  their  worth  and  dignity  as  individuals.  Abnormal  psychology 
is  showing  them  the  origin  of  such  prejudices  as  are  evinced  in  the 
writings  of  Schopenhauer,  Moebius,  Nietsche  and  Weininger,  and  they 
are  beginning  to  question  somewhat  pityingly  as  to  what  may  have  been 
the  relationships  with  the  other  sex  which  brought  forth  such  polemics 
from  these  misogynists.  Knowledge  of  the  potency  of  the  inferiority 
and  the  superiority  complex,  helps  to  explain  many  of  these  diatribes. 
Dr.  Alfred  Adler,  the  chief  originator  of  these  suggestive  concepts,  has 
helped  further  by  showing  how  they  function  in  the  feminine  mind. 
He  points  out  that  "the  belief  in  her  inferiority  is  forced  upon  a girl  by 
her  environment”,131  and  that  the  fallacy  of  the  lesser  capability  of 
women  is  in  large  measure  due  to  this  truth.  "It  is  a frequently  over- 
looked fact,”  he  writes,  "that  a girl  comes  into  the  world  with  a preju- 
dice sounding  in  her  ears  which  is  designed  to  rob  her  of  her  belief 
in  her  own  value,  to  shatter  her  self-confidence  and  destroy  her  hope  of 
ever  doing  anything  worthwhile.  If  this  prejudice  is  constantly  being 
strengthened,  if  a girl  sees  again  and  again  how  women  are  given  servile 
roles  to  play,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  she  loses  courage,  fails  to 
face  her  obligations  and  sinks  back  from  a solution  of  life’s  problems. 
Then,  indeed,  she  is  useless  and  incapable.  Yet,  if  we  approach  a 
human  being,  undermine  his  self-respect  so  far  as  his  relationship  to 
society  is  concerned,  cause  him  to  abandon  all  hope  of  ever  accomplish- 
ing anything,  ruin  his  courage,  and  then  find  that  he  actually  never  d(?es 
anything,  then  we  dare  not  maintain  that  we  are  right,  for  we  must  admit 
that  it  is  we  who  have  caused  all  his  sorrow.”152 

Feminine  Traits  and  Their  Social  Conditioning 

Social  psychology  as  well  as  individual  psychology  is  having  some- 
thing to  say  as  to  the  origin  of  those  mental  disabilities  which  have  so 
long  been  considered  to  be  inherently  and  inevitably  the  heritage  of 
women.  Dr.  Floyd  Allport  presents  the  theory  that  sex  psychological 
differences  are  due  more  to  early  influences  and  to  the  pressure  of  a 
man-made  double  standard  of  morality,  than  to  innate  factors.  He 
holds  that  from  the  very  start  "the  girl  is  denied  opportunities  for  self- 
development which  are  held  open  to  the  boy.”153  Instead  of  building 
boats,  playing  ball,  or  studying  electricity,  she  is  "dressed,  petted,  admon- 
ished, and  loved  by  those  about  her.  She  must  react  to  people  rather 
than  to  things.  * * * Human  feeling  rather  than  natural  law  becomes 
her  guiding  principle  of  life.”154  During  adolescence  her  sex-life  be- 
comes so  submerged  and  introverted  that  "emotionality  toward  persons 
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who  appeal  to  her  is  therefore  raised  to  a high  intensity.”155  Dr. 
Allport  contends  that  unwholesome  mental  conditions  are  the  inevitable 
result  of  these  inhibitions  and  conflicts,  and  that  these  are  not  innate 
but  are  caused  by  conditions  in  home  and  society  which  over-shielded 
the  woman  in  her  childhood.  Psychological  freedom  for  women  will 
come,  so  this  distinguished  social  psychologist  affirms,  only  when  with 
careful  insight  society  revises  the  standards  for  the  development  of 
female  personality.150 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  theory  presented  by  Adler  and 
Allport  that  the  characteristic  weaknesses  of  feminine  nature,  which  have 
been  considered  inherent,  are  in  reality  the  result  of  social  conditioning, 
is  the  most  helpful  contribution  psychology  has  made  toward  freeing 
women  from  their  sense  of  inferiority.  Years  of  experience  in  a neuro- 
logical clinic  have  led  Dr.  Paul  Bousefield  to  hold  a similar  opinion. 
The  efficiency  of  women,  so  Dr.  Bousefield  affirms,  is  reduced  by  what 
he  terms  a "continual  leakage  of  energy”  due  to  the  repressions  and 
wrong  type  of  training  in  their  childhood.157  Because  these  energies 
were  not  freed  and  sublimated,  they  are  worse  than  wasted  for  they 
are  turned  inward  and  result  in  self-interest  and  loss  of  efficiency.  Dr. 
Bousefield  shows  that  it  is  also  due  to  the  effects  of  her  early  training 
that  a woman  tends  "to  place  too  much  value  upon  the  feeling  of  per- 
fection rather  than  upon  the  actual  facts  concerning  herself,  whatever 
they  may  be."158  This  unfortunate  trait  of  seeming  to  be  rather  than 
being,  is  referred  to  by  H.  G.  Wells  when  he  writes,  "The  greater  part 
of  the  life  of  the  modern  woman  is  * * * the  sedulous  pursuit  of  an 
enforced  and  superposed  individuality.  In  that  pursuit  goes  all  the 
vigor  that  might  have  enabled  her  to  develop  her  more  essential 
qualities.”159 


The  Individuation  of  Women 

Some  of  the  chaos  of  contemporary  social  relations  is  due  to  the 
attempt  which  women  are  making  to  discover  what  are  these  "more 
essential  qualities”.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a search  which  is  of 
fundamental  importance.  On  the  question  of  individuation  of  women, 
Dr.  Beatrice  Hinkle,  an  eminent  psychiatrist,  writes  that  from  her  own 
experience  the  important  psychological  problem  for  women  is  "the 
need  for  an  adequate  development  of  her  individual  possibilities,  the 
deepening  of  her  consciousness,  the  bringing  forth  from  herself,  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  her  feminine  and  natural  development,  of  those 
masculine  functions  of  independent  thought  and  feeling  in  the  service 
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of  herself  as  a human  individual,  in  other  words,  the  self-development 
in  which  lies  the  possibility  of  individuation  and  a reintegration  on  a 
higher  social  plane  of  those  instinctive  trends  held  in  a primitive  form 
so  long.”160 

In  considerable  numbers,  critics  of  the  feminist  movement  are  arising 
who  view  with  grave  misgivings  the  modern  woman’s  search  for  her 
"more  essential  qualities”.  They  fear  not  only  for  the  race  but  for  the 
woman  herself.  To  them  it  evidently  seems  impossible  that  a woman 
can  develop  "independent  thought  and  feeling  in  the  service  of  herself 
as  a human  individual”,  without  "the  sacrifice  of  her  feminine  and 
natural  development.”  At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Adelle 
Crepaz  presented  this  point  of  view  in  a little  volume,  praised  by  Glad- 
stone, who  found  it  "comprehensive,  luminous  and  penetrating.”161 
In  italicized  letters,  so  as  to  better  to  impress  her  warning,  she  writes, 
"If  women  are  to  be  protected  from  mental  disturbance  and  from  dis- 
appointed lives,  let  us  preserve  our  gifted  clever  sisters  for  the  sanctity 
of  the  domestic  life.”1(s2 

In  the  decades  which  have  elapsed  since  she  wrote,  the  emancipation 
of  women  which  Adelle  Crepaz  feared  and  sought  to  check,  has  so 
increased  that  those  who  shared  her  misgivings  might  well  be  justified 
in  looking  rather  expectantly  among  the  ranks  of  the  emancipated  for 
"mental  disturbances”  and  "disappointed  lives”.  And  undoubtedly 
these  are  to  be  found.  Dr.  Louis  Bisch,  speaking  as  a specialist  in  nervous 
and  mental  disturbances,  affirms  that  "behind  the  scenes  with  women 
patients”  he  sees  "the  suffering  that  many  must  endure  who  have 
followed  after  strange  gods.”163  He  decries  the  fact  that  "insanity 
and  other  forms  of  nervous  disorder  are  increasing  at  such  a rapid  rate 
especially  among  women”,  and  he  ascribes  this  increase  to  their  failure 
to  realize  that  in  their  lives  the  emotional  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  intellectual.161  In  the  woman’s  mind  he  finds  that  maternity  is 
the  chief  motivation.  "Say  what  you  will,  no  woman  has  ever  been  or 
ever  will  be  free,  at  any  time,  from  rhe  influence  of  her  instinctive 
maternity.165  If  this  be  blocked,  he  affirms,  mental  conflict  and  dis- 
order are  inevitable. 

It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  the  nervous  ailments  from  which 
modern  women  suffer  are  not  all  due  to  the  thwarting  of  their  maternal 
instincts.  Contemporary  civilization  provides  numerous  situations  which 
are  conducive  to  serious  mental  conflict.  Dr.  Abraham  Myerson  sug- 
gests that  among  the  most  formidable  of  these  is  the  traditional  feminine 
role,  housework.  In  his  well-known  book  The  Nervous  Housewife, 
he  states  as  his  main  thesis  that  the  neurosis  of  the  housewife  has  a 
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large  part  of  its  origin  in  the  increasing  desires  of  women,  in  their 
demands  for  a fuller,  more  varied  life  than  that  afforded  by  the  lot  of 
housewife.”1'’’6  The  neurasthenia  prevalent  among  women  he  ascribes 
to  the  deenergization  which  comes  from  "a  failure  of  interest  in  one’s 
work,  a boredom  due  to  monotony,  a dropping  out  of  enthusiasm  from 
the  mere  failure  of  enthusiasm,  as  occurs  with  loneliness.”167  Dr. 
Myeison  states  that  the  most  important  of  stimuli  "are  other  persons, 
capable  of  setting  into  action  new  thoughts,  new  emotions,  new  con- 
duct.”168 Housework  is  solitary;  its  essentials  are,  "monotony,  day- 
dreaming, and  introspection.”169  He  suggests  significantly,  "A  man 
would  be  a wreck,  morally,  physically,  and  mentally  if  he  coped  with 
his  wife's  burdens  for  a month.  Either  that,  or  the  housekeeping  would 
get  down  to  bare  essentials.”170  It  is  interesting  that  Dr.  Myerson  as  a 
physician  and  psychologist  comes  to  conclusions  similar  to  those  of 
sociologists  and  economists  whom  we  have  previously  cited.  "Rebellion 
against  the  monotony  and  the  seclusive  character  of  the  home  will 
increase  rather  than  diminish  and  it  must  be  faced  without  preju- 
dice * * * /’in  j-[e  suggests,  as  did  Mrs.  Gilman  and  Mr.  Lipp- 
man,171’  that  the  inventive  genius  which  has  given  only  fragmentary 
attention  to  the  problems  of  the  housewife  must  help  in  discovering 
apparatus  which  will  make  it  possible  for  her  to  break  away  from  tradi- 
tional methods  of  cooking.173  In  the  role  of  prophet,  Dr.  Myerson 
presents  views  similar  to  those  of  Mrs.  Hale,  Jessie  Taft,  and  others:174 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  women  will  enter  far  more  largely  than  ever  before 
into  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  race.  * * * the  mother  feel- 
ing will  sweep  into  society,  will  enter  politics  and  social  discussions. 
* * * We  have  too  much  legalism  in  our  social  structure  and  not 
enough  of  humanism  that  the  socially-minded  mother  can  bring.”170 

The  Integrating  Value  of  Vocational  Interest 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  a college  education  would  give  a 
girl  sufficient  interest  and  inner  resources  so  that  she  could  transcend 
the  boredom  which  produces  the  "nervous  housewife”.  One  phase  of 
this  problem  has  been  discussed  in  connection  with  the  use  which 
alumnae  may  make  of  their  leisure.  It  has  a psychological  aspect  in  that 
these  leisure  time  activities  are  not  always  sufficient  stimulus  to  counteract 
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the  monotony  of  housework.  In  a discussion  of  the  modern  woman 
and  her  individuation.  Professor  Goodsell,  writes,  "Women  who  marry 
after  having  achieved  moderate  or  considerable  success  in  a congenial 
career  find'the  narrowness,  the  restraints,  the  multitude  of  petty  details 
of  housekeeping  almost  unbearably  irksome,  especially  if  they  belong  to 
that  large  fraction  of  their  sex  who  have  no  liking  for  the  domestic 
arts.”176  In  a similar  vein,  Dr.  Ethel  Puifer  Howes  states  it  as  her 
belief  that  "the  victims  of  sex-suppression  are  no  more  in  number  than 
those  of  the  frustration  of  capacity”,  and  that  the  mental  health  of 
women  is  closely  connected  with  the  attainment  of  continuity  after  mar- 
riage in  the  use  of  their  powers  and  their  training.177  She  points  out 
that  considerations  of  social  economy  demand  this  because  of  the  waste 
involved  "in  time,  energy,  money,  and  educational  facilities”,  by  "the 
scrapping  of  costly  mental  equipment”.17,3  She  continues,  "the  con- 
scious inhibition  of  proved  mental  ability  is  also  definitely  harmful.  A 
physician  in  a great  institution  for  mental  healing  said  to  me:  A sys- 
tematic effort  in  the  direction  of  continuance  of  the  individual  vocation 
would  cause  great  improvement  in  the  health  and  happiness  of  women'. 
For  the  trained  woman,  at  least,  real  work  in  the  field  she  has  once  made 
her  own  is  a necessary  vitamine”.179 

Factors  Inimical  to  the  Success  of  Women  in  Professional  Fife 

The  fact  has  already  been  indicated  in  a previous  section  of  this  study, 
that  there  is  a tendency  among  women  to  continue  in  their  professions, 
and  that  there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  finding  part-time  jobs  which 
will  make  this  continuity,  advocated  by  Dr.  Howes,  possible  for  more 
women.  This  development  is  wholesome  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mental  hygiene.  It  will  also  have  a beneficial  effect  in  stimulating 
women’s  educational  and  professional  activities.  Alice  Beals  Parsons 
calls  attention  to  the  fact,  noted  by  numerous  educators,  that  "Much  of 
the  unreal  and  amateurish  quality  of  women's  education  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  too  often  it  hangs  suspended  in  mid-air,  as  it  were,  and  has  no 
vital  connection  with  their  lives.”180  Evidently  what  is  lacking  is  that 
dynamic  type  of  integration  of  interest  and  activity  which  is  produced 
by  what  the  late  President  Eliot  termed,  "The  life-career  motive.” 1S1 
The  diagnosis  which  Mrs.  Parsons  makes  of  women’s  education  is  too 
often  applicable  to  their  professional  activities.  In  her  discussion  of 
"Continuity  for  Women”,  Dr.  Howes  declares,  "As  it  is  now  every 
young  woman  in  the  full  tide  of  her  effort  is  under  sentence  of  death 
professionally,  with  indefinite  reprieve.  The  ever  imminent  break 
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ought  to  be  enough  to  take  much  of  the  patience  and  forethought  out 
of  her  work.”182 

Apropos  to  this  consideration  in  a statement  made  by  an  expert  in 
vocational  psychology,  Douglas  Fryer,  who  writes,  "Probably  nothing  is 
more  important  to  vocational  success  than  to  keep  interest  * * * at  a 
high  pitch.  This  is  interest  actually  functioning  on  the  job.”183  Such 
interest  is  clearly  impossible  for  many  married  women  when  vocational 
continuity  is  lacking  in  their  lives. 

Another  factor  which  militates  against  the  success  of  women  in  pro- 
fessional life  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  psychologist,  J.  B.  Watson. 
"The  great  weakness  of  women  (who  seek  careers),”  he  writes,  "is 
that  they  have  never  been  trained  to  work  like  men.  I mean  trained 
so  from  infancy.  Men  are  brought  up  in  the  tradition  that  men  must 
work.  They  get  it  in  their  youth  in  gang  activities  and  later  in  sports. 
They  learn  from  boyhood  that  they  must  support  their  families  and  that 
to  do  so  they  must  endure  fatigue  to  harden  their  muscles;  they  must 
learn  to  do  everything  well  enough  to  compete.  They  are  trained  in 
their  infancy  in  habits  of  manipulation — women  are  not.”184  Dr. 
Watson  goes  on  to  show  that  since  women  are  not  trained  from  infancy 
to  the  tradition  of  manipulative  work,  they  drop  out  of  the  race  as  soon 
as  they  get  comfortable.  'Marriage  is  usually  the  shady  spot  that  causes 
them  to  lie  down  and  rest.”185  Another  angle  of  this  problem  is  dis- 
cussed by  Marjery  Swett  Mansfield,  when  she  states  that  in  the  business 
world  the  secret  of  woman’s  failure  lies  in  her  conception  of  success; 
that  her  ambition  lacks  the  necessary  concreteness.180  Mrs.  Mansfield 
contends  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  woman  is  "the  most  amazingly 
uniformed  creature  alive.  But  it  is  not  her  fault.  From  her  babyhood 
there  has  been  a loving  conspiracy  to  limit  her  experience.”187  This 
writer  also  holds  that  women  lack  the  mental  elasticity  to  cope  with  their 
male  competiters.  This  mental  elasticity  "is  a result  of  mental  adjust- 
ments, it  infers  variety  of  experience”,  and  this,  too  often  has  been 
denied  to  women.  "Somehow  a girl  s courage,  initiative  and  general 
information  do  not  receive  attention.  Her  companions  are  often 
arbitrarily  limited.  She  is  sent  to  college;  but,  without  undervaluing 
what  colleges  do  give,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  are  about  perfect  at 
excluding  first  hand  experience.  And  then  there  is  conventionality,  the 
fear  of  the  unknown,  exerting  a strong  influence  during  youth.”188 

The  numerous  disabilities  which  we  had  cited  above  that  hamper 
women  in  their  vocational  lives  are  all  connected  directly  or  indirectly 

1S2  Howes,  E.  P.,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  735 

is.;  Fryer,  D.,  The  Significance  of  Interest  for  Vocational  Prognosis”,  Menial  Hyginee, 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  495 

Watson,  J.  B.,  The  Weakness  of  Women”,  The  Nation,  Vol.  125,  p.  10 

1S”  Ibid.,  p.  10 

1Sl'  Mansfield,  M.  S.,  "Why  Women  Fail  in  Business”,  North  American  Review,  Vol.  223, 
pp.  639-641 
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with  their  biological  function — their  potential  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood. But  there  should  be  kept  in  mind  the  fact,  already  discussed  in 
another  connection,  that  a large  number  of  women  college  graduates  do 
not  marry.  For  these  women,  continuity  in  their  respective  professions 
is  possible,  as  are,  also,  lives  full  of  varied  and  stimulating  cultural  and 
social  interests.  The  woman  who  does  not  marry  has  serious  problems 
to  face  which  those  who  are  interested  in  her  education  must  take  into 
account.  Clemence  Dane  points  out  with  considerable  feeling  that  the 
girl  who  does  not  marry  is,  except  in  rare  cases,  in  no  way  different, 
physically,  mentally  or  emotionally,  from  the  girl  who  does.  Yet  we 
expect  her  to  "wipe  out  of  herself  all  those  instincts  and  wishes  and 
feelings  that  we  so  highly  approve  of  if  she  marries  and  have  encouraged 
in  her  since  we  first  set  her  to  play  with  dolls,  and,  an  economic  Iphi- 
genia,  to  resign  herself  smilingly  to  a kind  of  death ; for  it  is  death  to 
the  normal  woman  without  a creative  profession  to  go  without  love  and 
children,  as  daily  a death  as  ever  St.  Paul  endured."189  Fortunately  it 
is  possible  for  a great  many  unmarried  alumnae  to  engage  in  creative 
professions  and  find  in  them  at  least  a partial  solution  of  their  emotional 
needs.  In  an  article  entitled,  "Still  a Man’s  Game",  Lillian  Symes  re- 
flects, as  a "Slightly  Tired  Feminist”,  upon  the  importance  of  this  fact 
and  shares  her  conclusion  with  a large  reading  public:  "To  compensate 
ourselves  for  the  advantage  which  man’s  greater  emotional  detachment 
and  easier  sexual  adjustment  gives  him  over  the  newest  woman,  our 
only  defense  is  a varied  and  interesting  life  of  activity  outside  of  our 
emotions — a work  under  which  we  can  bury  ourselves  when  the  world 
seems  to  be  rocking.’’190  Love  as  well  as  work  is  essential  to  the 
normal  life,  and  if  this  must  come  to  some  fifty  per  cent  of  our  alumnae 
in  a sublimated  form,  it  is  encouraging  to  remember  that  women  are 
learning  how  to  develop  those  vital,  wholesome,  friendships  with  other 
women,  which,  as  another  feminist  affirms,  make  possible,  "a  strong, 
steady  current  to  (their)  lives  which  offsets  the  whirling  eddies  of 
emotion  stirred  up  by  the  opposite  sex.”191  Doubtless  it  is  not  alone 
the  single  woman  who  needs  the  enriching  and  the  steadying  of  her 
emotional  life  which  can  come  from  satisfying  work  and  friendship. 
To  all  women  there  come,  with  their  new  freedom,  new  possibilities  of 
disappointment  and  frustration,  and  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
higher  education  of  young  women  have  an  important  task  in  charting 
channels  into  which  the  emotions  may  be  diverted  and  used  to  worthy 
and  creative  ends. 

1S0  Dane,  C.,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  158-159 

190  Symes.  L.,  "Still  a Man’s  Game’’,  Reflections  of  a "Slightly  Tired  Feminist’’,  Harper's 
Magazine,  Vol.  158,  p.  686 

191  Bromley,  D.  D.,  "Diogenes  Looks  at  the  Ladies",  Harper's  Magazine,  p.  699 


CHAPTER  III 


Problems  of  Social  Change  as  Revealed  by  Alumnae 


Introduction 

The  survey  of  contemporary  literature  and  social  studies  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter  showed  from  varied  points  of  view  certain  social,  economic 
and  psychological  problems  which  confront  women.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  college  women,  confronted  by  such  problems,  will,  in 
many  cases  have  opinions  to  offer  in  regard  to  these  problems  and  the 
extent  to  which  their  education  is  a means  of  helping  them  toward  a 
solution  of  them.  In  order  to  understand  more  concretely  the  facts  of 
social  change  and  ways  in  which  college  curricula  may  help  women  to 
meet  them,  an  investigation  was  undertaken  that  aimed  to  discover,  as 
far  as  was  feasible,  the  extent  to  which  college  alumnae  were  making 
use  of  their  higher  education  and  the  suggestions  which  they  had  to 
offer  in  the  light  of  their  own  experience  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
curricula  of  the  colleges  from  which  they  were  graduated.  Two  groups 
of  graduates  were  included  in  the  study;  one,  a group  of  240  alumnae 
from  80  different  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  United  States;  the  other,  a 
group  of  450  alumnae  of  Colby  College,  a small,  coeducational,  liberal 
arts  college  in  New  England. 

The  General  Group 

Of  the  80  liberal  arts  colleges  represented  by  alumnae  in  the  first 
group,  14  are  a part  of  state  universities,  16  are  women's  colleges,  and 
50  are  coeducational  colleges.  One  hundred  and  ten  of  the  alumnae 
answering  the  questionnaires  were  graduated  in  the  decade  beginning 
in  1920;  81  in  the  decade  between  1910  and  1920;  41  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  century  and  eight  in  the  1890's.  Of  the  240  alumnae  who  filled 
out  questionnaires,  90  are  married  and  150  single.  A large  number 
of  these  were  known  personally  by  the  author  so  that  it  was  possible  in 
many  cases  to  supplement  the  questionnaire  findings  by  interviews.  The 
group  was  not  selected  at  random  but  represented  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  investigator  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  alumnae  who  were 
especially  well-qualified  to  give  helpful  suggestions  on  problems  of 
curriculum  reorganization.  Many  of  the  group  had  contributed  to  the 
investigation  while  carrying  on  graduate  work  at  Teachers’  College. 
More  than  1 00  had  carried  on  graduate  work.  Their  answers  to  the 
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questionnaire,  however,  were  based  entirely  upon  their  undergraduate 
work  in  liberal  arts  colleges. 

The  Colby  Group 

The  second  division  of  the  investigation  consists  of  the  data  obtained 
from  450  alumnae  of  Colby  College.  This  study  was  carried  on  by 
Colby  students  under  the  supervision  of  the  author.  Its  purpose  was 
to  help  the  students  gain  insight  into  the  social  and  vocational  problems 
of  college  women.  The  questionnaire  which  the  students  sent  out  is 
much  like  that  used  in  the  study  of  the  opinion  of  alumnae  of  the 
General  Group.  The  few  differences  will  be  described  at  the  points 
where  the  findings  are  presented.  Of  the  Colby  alumnae  group,  255 
are  married  and  195  are  single.  Two  hundred  and  two  were  graduated 
in  the  decade  between  1920  and  1930;  135  in  the  decade  beginning  in 
1910;  66,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century;  and  47  before  1900. 

The  Classification  of  Findings 

The  data  gained  from  the  questionnaires  have  been  grouped  under 
the  following  main  divisions: 

1.  The  Major  and  Minor  Subjects  and  Vocational  Use  Made  of 
Them 

2.  Subjects  which  Have  Proved  Most  Useful 

3.  Subjects  Desired  Since  Graduation 

4.  Suggestions  for  Curriculum  Reorganization 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a copy  of  the  questionnaire  sent  out  to 
the  alumnae.  The  questions  asked  in  connection  with  the  topics  listed 
above  will  be  mentionad  with  the  presentation  of  the  findings  for  each. 

Major  Subjects  and  thf.  Use  Made  of  Them 

The  findings  for  the  first  topic  were  gained  from  the  answers  given 
by  the  alumnae  to  questions  framed  to  secure  the  following  information: 

1.  Present  Profession 

2.  Professional  Activities  Since  Graduation 

3.  Major  and  Minor  Subjects  in  College 

4.  The  extent  to  which,  and  the  specific  ways  in  which  the  major 
and  minor  subjects  have  proved  useful  in  professional  activities 

5.  Subjects  which  have  proved  most  useful 

Professional  Activities  of  Alumnae 
Married  Alumnae 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  vocation  claiming  the  largest  number  of  the 
married  alumnae  is  that  of  homemaking.  Approximately  three-fourths 
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TABLE  I 

Number  of  Alumnae  Engaged  in  a Given  Professional  Activity* 


In  General  Group 
Married  Single 

c c 

a o 

CO  *— • 00  ' 

O t/i  Cj 

C.  ri  ■->  cz 

a-  d-  a-  o- 

C C jS 

In  Colby  Group 
Married  Single 

c c 

<v 

S £ 

CU  CL  Ph 

c c c c 

Business  

9 

4 

6 

3 

7 

3 

5 

1 

Dietetics 

. . . i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Editorial  Work  

Education 

...  4 

6 

3 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

Administration  . . . 

...  6 

4 

19 

1 

3 

3 

8 

3 

Personnel  Work  . . 

2 

1 

7 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Research  

. . . 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Teaching  

. . . 0 

55 

79 

35 

34 

142 

122 

27 

Government  Service  . 

. . . 0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Homemaking  

. . . 66 

0 

1 

0 

195 

0 

3 

1 

Interior  Decorating  . . 

. . . 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Library  Work  

. . . 0 

2 

6 

1 

3 

4 

12 

1 

Medicine  

. . . 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Music  

. . . 1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Nursing  

. . . 0 

i 

4 

0 

0 

3 

6 

2 

Religious  Work  

. . . 3 

4 

12 

7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Research  

9 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

Secretarial  Work  . . . , 

9 

2 

6 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Social  Work  

. . . 0 

7 

5 

2 

1 

2 

5 

2 

Studying  or  Travel  . . . . 

. . . 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Retired  

. . . 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Total  

. . .90 

93 

150 

57 

255 

168 

195 

45 

*This  Table  should  be  read  as  follows:  2 married  alumnae  of  the  General  Group  reported 
that  they  are  now  engaged  in  business,  and  4 married  alumnae  of  the  General  Group  reported 
that  in  the  past  they  had  engaged  in  business  ; 6 single  alumnae  of  the  General  Group  reported 
that  they  are  now  engaged  in  business  and  3 reported  that  in  the  past  their  professional 
activity  had  been  business. 


of  both  groups  of  married  alumnae  put  down  homemaking  as  their  only 
vocation.  The  one-fourth  who  listed  other  professions  in  many  cases 
were  combining  their  paid  work  with  their  duties  as  homemakers.  In 
the  General  Group,  the  paid  occupation  which  was  listed  most  fre- 
quently was  that  of  dean,  relatively  more  of  the  subjects  having  been 
selected  from  this  field.  Six  of  the  married  alumnae  are  deans  of 
women.  In  the  Colby  Group,  teaching  is  the  occupation  most  frequently 
combined  with  homemaking.  Thirty-four  are  engaged  in  this.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  alumnae  in  both  groups  taught  before  they  were 
married. 
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Single  Alumnae 

The  profession  which  claims  the  largest  number  of  single  alumnae  is 
teaching.  Of  the  single  alumnae  in  the  General  Group,  52.6  per  cent 
are  in  teaching  and  66.6  per  cent  are  in  some  type  of  educational  work. 
Of  the  Colby  Group  of  single  alumnae  62.5  per  cent  are  teaching  and 
70.0  per  cent  are  in  educational  work.  An  analysis  of  the  previous 
professional  activities  of  the  single  alumnae  who  are  not  now  engaged 
in  teaching  reveals  the  fact  that  35  of  the  General  Group  and  27  of  the 
Colby  Group  were  at  one  time  teachers.  This  means  that  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  single  alumnae  of  both  groups  are  now,  or  were  at 
one  time,  teaching.  Similarly  a further  analysis  shows  that  approxi- 
mately eighty  per  cent  of  the  single  alumnae  are  now,  or  at  some  previ- 
ous time  have  been  engaged  in  some  type  of  educational  work. 

Major  and  Minor  Subjects  of  Alumnae 
The  General  Group 

More  than  one-third;  that  is,  35  per  cent  of  the  alumnae  of  the 
General  Group,  had  specialized  in  English.  The  social  studies  repre- 
sented the  next  most  popular  held  of  concentration,  18.7  per  cent  of  the 
alumnae  choosing  these.  Among  the  social  studies,  history  was  chosen 
most  frequently.  Three-fifths  of  the  social  science  group  specialized  in 
history.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  alumnae  had  majored  in  the 
languages.  Between  the  modern  and  the  classical  languages  the  num- 
bers were  about  evenly  divided;  12.5  per  cent  had  majored  in  the 
former  and  12.1  per  cent  in  the  latter.  There  were  very  few  alumnae 
who  had  majored  in  the  held  of  the  natural  sciences, — only  5.3  per  cent. 
A larger  number  had  chosen  the  mathematical  sciences,  7.0  per  cent  of 
the  entire  group.  Only  22  alumnae  had  chosen  majors  in  fields  other 
than  those  above  listed.  Of  this  number,  eight  had  chosen  psychology 
as  their  held  of  concentration,  and  four  had  chosen  education.  The 
minor  subjects  most  popular  were  the  social  studies  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. In  each  of  these  two  groups  were  61  alumnae  or  26.7  per  cent 
of  the  number  who  listed  this  minor  subject. 

The  Colby  Group 

In  the  questionnaire  sent  out  to  the  Colby  alumnae,  questions  in 
regard  to  the  minor  subject  were  omitted,  and  the  graduates  were  asked 
to  list  only  their  major  subject.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  it  was 
not  until  the  catalogue  published  in  1925-1926  that  any  mention  was 
made  of  the  administrative  requirement  of  a minor  subject.1  Indeed 
the  class  of  1922  was  the  hrst  to  be  required  to  specialize  in  terms  of 
major  subjects.2  Consequently  it  was  expected  that  the  alumnae  who 

1 Colby  College  Catalogue,  1925-1926,  p.  34 

- Colby  College  Catalogue,  1921-1922,  p.  53 
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TABLE  II 

Number  of  Alumnae  Reporting  Major  and  Minor  Subjects* 


In  General  Group  In  Colby  Group 


Reporting 

Major 

Reporting 

Minor 

Reporting 

Major 

Reporting 

Minor 

English  

. . . 82 

46 

113 

43 

Journalism  

2 

1 

0 

0 

Public  Speaking 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Total  English  Group 

. . . 84 

48 

113 

43 

History 

. . . 27 

34 

20 

20 

Government  

2 

5 

0 

0 

Economics  

6 

12 

7 

3 

Sociology  

. . . 10 

10 

2 

5 

Total  Social  Studies 

. . . 45 

61 

29 

28 

Total  Modern  Foreign  Languages.  . 

. . . 30 

38 

70 

43 

Total  Ancient  Languages 

. . . 29 

23 

64 

31 

Total  Mathematics 

. . . 17 

5 

29 

10 

Total  Biologicl  Sciences 

5 

1 1 

11 

4 

Total  Physical  Sciences  

4 

9 

12 

10 

Art  and  Archeology 

4 

4 

0 

0 

Business  

0 

1 

0 

0 

Education  

4 

13 

0 

3 

Home  Economics 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Music  

4 

4 

0 

0 

Philosophy  -. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Psychology  

8 

3 

0 

0 

Totals 

. . . 230 

228 

328 

172 

‘This  Table  should  be  read  as  follows:  82  alumnae  of  the  General  Group  reported  that 
they  had  majored  in  English,  and  46  that  they  had  minored  in  it;  113  alumnae  of  the  Colby 
Group  reported  that  they  had  majored  in  English,  and  43  of  the  Colby  alumnae  gave  English 
as  a second  major  or  as  a minor  subject. 


had  graduated  before  these  dates  would,  in  answering  the  questionnaire, 
state  the  subject  or  subjects  of  which  the  laigest  portion  of  their  college 
work  had  been  composed.  Only  328  of  the  Colby  alumnae  stated  their 
major  subjects.  Of  these,  172  named  a second  major  which  with  the  re- 
cent graduates  no  doubt  represented  a minor.  Of  the  328,  more  than 
one-third  had  majored  in  English — that  is  34.4  per  cent.  The  social 
studies  were  not  popular  as  a field  of  concentration,  only  8.8  per  cent  of 
the  group  having  chosen  them.  Among  Colby  alumnae  foreign  languages 
proved  to  have  been  more  popular  than  English.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-four  alumnae,  or  40.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  who  stated 
their  majors,  had  chosen  them.  Of  this  number,  70  had  majored  in  the 
modern  languages,  (21.3  per  cent),  and  64  had  majored  in  the  ancient 
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languages,  (19.5  per  cent).  As  in  the  preceding  group  a very  small 
proportion,  (only  7.0  per  cent)  had  chosen  the  natural  sciences  as  a field 
of  concentration.  There  were  no  other  subjects  in  which  the  Colby 
alumnae  had  majored.  Probably  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  curricu- 
lum is  limited  because  it  is  a small  college.  The  subjects  named  as 
second  majors  w'ere  chosen  in  somewhat  the  same  proportion  as  the 
majors.  The  proportion  choosing  foreign  languages  was  even  larger, 
representing  43  per  cent  of  those  listing  a second  subject. 

Correlation  of  Ma  jor  and  Minor  Subjects  with  Vocations 
The  General  Group 

Of  the  114  single  women  who  are  now  teaching  or  who  have  at  some 
time  taught,  93,  or  81.5  per  cent  have  taught  their  major  subject.  Sixty 
of  the  single  women,  or  52.6  per  cent,  have  taught  their  minor  subjects. 
Of  the  55  married  women  who  were  at  one  time  teachers,  49,  or  79.1 
per  cent  have  taught  their  major  subject,  and  27,  or  49.1  per  cent  have 
taught  their  minor  subjects. 

It  is  evident  that  graduates  have,  to  a rather  large  extent,  taught 
their  major  subjects.  However,  analysis  of  the  data  given,  shows  that  they 
have  not  been  prepared  to  so  large  an  extent  for  vocations  other  than 
reaching.  Of  the  26  single  women  who  are  in  some  form  of  educational 
work  other  than  teaching,  such  as  administration  or  personnel  work, 
ten  had  specialized  in  English,  four  in  history,  four  in  Latin,  three  in 
sociology,  and  one  in  biology,  in  psychology  and  in  German.  In  most 
cases  the  minor  subject  was  either  history  or  one  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages. Since  the  women  in  administrative  or  personnel  work  stated  so 
frequently  that  psychology,  sociology,  education  and  public  speaking 
were  the  subjects  most  useful  in  their  work  it  is  probable  that  their 
undergraduate  preparation  as  indicated  by  their  major  and  minor  sub- 
jects had  not  proved  as  vocationally  useful  as  it  might  have  proved  had 
they  done  more  work  in  these  fields. 

Of  the  12  single  alumnae  who  were  in  some  form  of  religious  work, 
three  had  majored  in  English,  three  in  modern  languages,  two  in  mathe- 
matics, two  in  chemistry  and  one  in  Latin.  The  minor  subjects  most 
commonly  represented  in  this  group  were  English  history  and  the 
modern  languages.  The  subject  which  alumnae  in  religious  work  had 
stressed  as  useful  in  their  vocations  were  sociology,  psychology,  English 
and  public  speaking. 

Of  the  six  alumnae  in  business,  four  had  majored  in  English,  one  in 
Latin,  and  one  in  economics.  Among  those  in  secretarial  work  a similar 
lack  of  vocational  preparation  was  shown.  Only  one  of  this  group  had 
majored  in  English.  This  individual  had  had  a minor  in  psychology 
and  expressly  stated  that  this  combination  had  proved  useful  to  a large 
extent.  The  two  secretaries  who  had  majored  in  Latin  were  not  so  well 
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satisfied  with  their  preparation.  It  is  evident,  judging  from  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  librarians,  that  they  had  found  their  liberal  arts 
education  useful  and  satisfactory  as  a foundation  for  graduate  study  of 
a vocational  nature.  The  subjects  they  listed  as  having  proved  most 
useful  for  preprofessional  training  were  English,  modern  languages, 
history  and  biology.  Three  of  the  social  workers  had  specialized  in 
economics  and  sociology  and  had  found  these  subjects  vocationally 
useful.  The  two  nurses  who  had  majored  in  biology  and  minored  in 
chemistry  stated  that  they  had  used  both  subjects  to  a large  extent. 
History  and  English  were  the  fields, of  specialization  of  the  other  two 
nurses.  An  analysis  of  the  evaluation  made  by  the  nurses  of  these  sub- 
jects, suggested  that  although  they  had  proved  satisfactory  from  a per- 
sonal and  cultural  point  of  view  their  vocational  usefulness  was  not 
great.  Indeed  it  is  evident  in  drawing  any  conclusions  from  the  alumnae 
questionnaires  that  great  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  those 
subjects  which  are  personally  satisfying  and  those  which  are  vocationally 
useful.  Certain  alumnae  explicitly  stated  that  they  had  found  combina- 
tions of  subjects  satisfactory  which  seemed  to  the  casual  observer  to 
correlate  in  no  way  whatever  with  their  vocations.  For  example,  a Y. 
W.  C.  A.  secretary  stated  that  a major  subject  of  Latin  and  a minor  of 
Greek  had  been  satisfactory  to  her.  Other  alumnae,  however,  had  stated 
as  useful  in  this  vocation,  the  subjects  of  psychology,  sociology,  public 
speaking,  and  English. 


The  Colby  Group 

In  the  Colby  Group  a high  correlation  is  shown  between  the  majoi 
subject  in  college  and  the  subjects  taught  by  the  alumnae.  Of  the  149 
single  women  who  are  now  teaching  or  had  at  some  time  taught,  95,  or 
64.4  per  cent  have  taught  their  major  subject.  Of  the  142  married 
women  who  were  at  one  time  teachers,  99,  or  69.7  per  cent  have  taught 
their  major  subjects.  Thirty  of  the  single  alumnae  have  taught  the 
minor  subject,  listed  as  their  second  major,  and  51  of  the  married 
alumnae.  The  correlation  of  major  subject  with  professions  other  than 
teaching  is  not  significant  because  very  few  data  were  supplied.  Several 
of  the  librarians  had  appropriately  specialized  in  English,  as  had  a few 
of  the  secretaries. 

Other  Studies  Showing  Correlation  of  Major  Subjects  and 

Vocations 

There  have  been  several  other  studies  made  to  show  to  what  extent 
the  vocations  of  alumnae  correlate  with  their  major  subjects.  Dr. 
Mabel le  Blake,  in  discussing  the  need  for  guidance  among  college 
women,  cites  a study  made  of  55  alumnae,  63.5  per  cent  of  whom 
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stated  that  college  work  had  not  prepared  them  for  the  work  in  which 
they  were  occupied.3  In  an  analysis  of  the  vocational  history  of  2858 
women  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  Florence  Boehmer  found  that  1904, 
or  66.6  per  cent  had  pursued  courses  during  their  undergraduate  college 
years  which  prepared  them  for  the  work  they  were  doing;  33.3  per  cent 
had  received  no  undergraduate  preparation  for  the  work  they  were 
doing.4  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  land-grant  colleges  are  largely 
vocational  in  purpose,  Boehmer  expresses  the  opinion  that  a higher 
degree  of  coherence  would  have  been  expected. 

Alice  Eherbach  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  made  a study  of  431 
alumnae  of  that  institution,  414  of  whom  had  vocations  and  322  of 
whom  had  at  some  time  taught.5  Eherbach  found  that  86.4  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  had  received  definite  vocational  training  but  only  36.5 
per  cent  of  those  in  other  occupations  had  received  it.  Inasmuch  as 
teaching  has  been  the  profession  into  which  college  women  have  entered 
far  more  than  any  other,  and  since  several  colleges  were  opened  for 
women  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  preparing  teachers,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  curriculum  would  be  in  some  measure  adapted  to  serve 
their  needs.  A few  studies  have  been  made  to  show  the  degree  to  which 
the  fields  of  specialization  in  college  corresponded  with  the  subjects 
taught  by  alumnae.  In  a study  made  in  1923-24  of  589  Smith  College 
graduates  engaged  in  educational  work,  it  was  found  that  53.4  per  cent 
were  teaching  their  major  subject,  9.2  per  cent  were  teaching  their  minor 
subject,  and  only  9 per  cent  were  teaching  subjects  unrelated  to  their  field 
of  specialization.6  There  were  5.2  per  cent  of  the  group  who  were 
teaching  subjects  other  than  their  major,  but  related  to  them.  Boehmer 
estimated  that  at  least  14  per  cent  of  the  land-grant  college  women  were 
not  teaching  their  major  subjects.7 

In  connection  with  her  study  of  the  curriculum  of  the  women’s  col- 
leges: Vassar,  Wellesley,  Radcliffe,  Barnard  and  Mount  Holyoke,  Robin- 
son made  a study  of  the  relation  between  the  major  studies  of  students 
and  their  later  vocations.8  The  data  were  classified  in  two  groups. 
From  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  of  New  York  City  were 
obtained  data  of  261  alumnae  of  these  five  colleges.  Since  women 
registering  in  the  Bureaus  showed  by  so  doing  a desire  to  change  occu- 
pations, an  entire  class — the  class  of  1912  from  the  five  colleges  was 
chosen  to  check  the  group.  As  Yassar  and  Radcliffe  had  at  that  time 
no  formal  system  of  majors,  the  subjects  to  which  the  student  had  given 
most  hours  were  accepted  as  serving  the  purpose  of  majors.  In  her 

3 Blake,  Mabelle  Babcock,  Guidance  of  College  Women,  p.  151 

4 Boehmer,  Florence,  "Staying  on  the  Job",  A Study  of  Vocational  Continuinty  of  College 
Women,  p.  138 

5 Eherbach,  A.,  "Vocational  Stability  of  University  of  Pittsburgh  Alumnae",  Proceedings 
of  National  Association  of  Placement  and  Personnel  Officers,  1929,  p.  43 

G Lord,  Eleanor  L.,  "A  Study  of  Smith  College  Graduates  Engaged  in  Educational  Work  . 
Smith  College  Bulletin,  May  1,  1925,  p.  11 

7 Boehmer,  FE,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  137 

8 Op.  Cit.,  pp.  113-126 
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study  Robinson  classified  major  studies  as  "completely  correlated"  with 
the  vocation  if  the  vocation  made  use  of  all  the  major  studies,  or  if  it 
made  use  of  one  major.  "Partial  correlation"  consisted  of  those  cases 
in  which  the  individual  had  at  some  time  in  some  vocation  used  at  least 
one  major,  or,  not  making  use  of  all  majors,  did  use  other  college  sub- 
jects. Graduates  whose  vocations  made  no  use  of  their  major  studies 
were  classified  as  "non-correlates”. 

Of  the  261  alumnae  registered  at  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occu- 
pations 24  per  cent  showed  that  their  major  studies  had  been  completely 
correlated  with  their  vocations;  22  per  cent  showed  partial  correlation 
and  54  per  cent  showed  no  correlation  whatever,  between  major  studies 
and  their  vocations.  An  analysis  of  the  correlates  showed  that  they 
were  largely  in  the  teaching  profession.  The  non-teachers  represented 
only  6 per  cent  of  those  who  showed  complete  correlation,  8 per  cent 
of  those  who  showed  partial  correlation  and  39  per  cent  of  the  non- 
correlates. 

The  data  from  the  class  of  1912  of  the  five  women's  colleges  were 
concerned  with  only  those  individuals  who  were  at  work.  This  repre- 
sented a total  number  of  581.  Of  this  group  of  alumnae,  28  per  cent 
showed  complete  correlation  between  their  major  subjects  and  their 
vocations ; 26  per  cent  showed  partial  correlation ; and  46  per  cent 
showed  no  correlation  whatsoever.  As  is  to  be  expected,  a somewhat 
higher  degree  of  correlation  is  shown  in  this  group  than  in  that  which 
was  registered  at  the  Bureau  of  Occupations.  However,  there  is  too 
large  a proportion  of  non-correlates  to  allow  the  colleges  to  feel  any 
complacency.  Almost  one-half  of  all  the  class  of  1912  of  the  five 
colleges  are  non-correlates.  Even  in  the  groups  where  correlation  was 
shown,  it  was  chiefly  among  the  teachers.  The  28  per  cent  who  were 
complete  correlates  were  made  up  of  25  per  cent  teachers,  and  3 per 
cent  non-teachers.  The  25  per  cent  which  represented  the  partial 
correlates,  consisted  of  18  per  cent  teachers  and  7 per  cent  non-teachers. 
Here  again  is  suggested  the  need  for  guidance  of  those  students  to 
whom  teaching  does  not  appeal  as  a possible  vocation. 

Courses  Which  Have  Proved  Most  Useful  to  Alumnae  of  the 

General  Group 

In  order  to  discover  the  value  which  alumnae  attach  to  courses  taken 
during  their  undergraduate  days,  they  were  asked  to  list  the  courses 
which  had  proved  most  useful  to  them  in  their  professional  life  and  also 
those  which  had  proved  most  useful  in  leisure  time  activities.  In  answer 
to  this  question  a total  of  716  courses  was  listed.  Between  the  two 
types  of  activity  this  number  was  evenly  divided.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  subjects  were  listed  as  having  proved  especially  useful  in 
professional  life,  and  a similar  number  was  listed  as  having  proved 
especially  useful  in  leisure  time  activities. 
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TABLE  III 

Number  of  Alumnae  of  the  General  Group  Reporting  a Given  Course 
as  Having  Proved  Most  Useful  to  Them* 


For  Profession 

c c 

E 6 'jc  73 

■2-S  S 

Si?  Lnp-  H 

Fo 

7 g 

£ o 

Sss 

Single 

Women  ;>• 

1 otal 

Grand 

Total 

English  (unclassified) 

. 21 

35 

56 

37 

57 

94 

150 

English  Composition 

. 1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

5 

8 

English  Literature 

? 

12 

14 

12 

22 

34 

48 

Dramatics 

1 

4 

5 

2 

i 

3 

8 

Journalism  

1 

2 

3 

i 

2 

3 

6 

Public  Speaking 

2 

i 

3 

i 

3 

4 

7 

Total  English  Group 

. 28 

56 

84 

55 

88 

143 

227 

History  

. 10 

38 

48 

8 

24 

32 

80 

Government  

. 0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

5 

5 

Economics  

. 5 

7 

12 

i 

i 

2 

14 

Sociology  

. 6 

19 

25 

5 

8 

13 

38 

Total  Social  Studies  

. 21 

64 

85 

16 

36 

52 

137 

Total  Modern  Foreign  Languages . . 

. 5 

14 

19 

8 

12 

20 

39 

Total  Ancient  Languages 

. 7 

17 

24 

3 

8 

1 1 

35 

Total  Mathematics 

? 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

8 

Total  Biological  Science  

. 6 

13 

19 

6 

7 

13 

32 

Total  Physical  Science 

. 3 

9 

12 

4 

8 

12 

24 

Art  

. 0 

2 

2 

9 

24 

33 

35 

Education  

. 4 

35 

39 

0 

0 

0 

39 

Home  Economics 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

6 

8 

Music  

. 1 

0 

i 

2 

15 

17 

18 

Philosophy  

. 5 

6 

n 

0 

10 

10 

21 

Psychology  

. 36 

14 

50 

10 

13 

23 

73 

Religion  or  Bible  

3 

3 

6 

2 

12 

14 

20 

Total  

. 122 

236 

358 

117 

241 

358 

716 

*This  Table  should  be  read  as  follows:  21  married  women  and  35  single  women  of  the 
General  Group,  a total  of  56,  reported  courses  in  English  as  having  proved  useful  in  their 
professional  work;  37  married,  and  57  single  women,  a total  of  94,  reported  courses  in 
English  as  having  proved  useful  in  their  leisure  activities. 


1 . Courses  Useful  in  Professional  Life 

Of  the  subjects  which  were  found  most  useful  in  professional  life, 
the  social  studies  ranked  first.  Eighty-five  subjects  from  this  group 
were  listed  by  alumnae.  The  English  group  ranked  a close  second  with 
a total  of  eighty-four  courses.  Fifty  alumnae  listed  psychology  as  one 
of  the  subjects  which  had  proved  most  useful  to  them  professionally, 
and  thirty-nine  listed  education.  In  this  connection,  the  fact  should 
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again  be  mentioned  that  the  large  majority  of  the  group  studied  were 
teachers.  Next  in  order  after  education  came  the  ancient  languages, 
named  by  twenty-four  alumnae.  The  modern  languages  and  the  biologi- 
cal sciences  were  listed  each  by  19  alumnae.  The  physical  sciences 
were  named  by  twelve. 

2.  In  Leisure  Time  Activities 

English  was  the  subject  which  the  largest  number  of  alumnae  had 
found  especially  useful  in  their  leisure  time  activities.  It  was  listed  by 
one  hundred  and  forty-three.  Next'  in  order  came  the  social  studies, 
named  by  fifty-two  alumnae.  Art  was  listed  by  thirty-three;  psychology, 
by  twenty-three;  modern  languages,  by  twenty;  music,  by  seventeen; 
Bible,  or  religion,  by  fourteen.  The  biological  sciences  were  named  by 
thirteen  alumnae  and  the  physical  sciences  by  twelve.  It  is  natural  that 
subjects  such  as  English  which  had  been  taken  relatively  more  often, 
should  be  mentioned  more  often  by  alumnae.  This  fact  will  be  taken 
into  account  later  on  in  the  study  by  computing  an  index  of  value  for 
the  subjects  named. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  problem  of  use  of  courses  for  leisure 
time  activities,  by  the  answers  which  alumnae  gave  to  another  question. 
This  asked  that  they  list  those  leisure  time  activities  for  which  their 
curricular  activities  in  college  had  given  them  helpful  preparation. 
Among  the  three  hundred  and  ten  leisure  time  activities  listed,  reading 
was  mentioned  by  one  hundred  and  three  alumnae,  and  the  theatre,  by 
thirty-five.  This  suggests  one  reason  why  English  had  proved  to  be  so 
useful.  Modern  languages  were  named  by  several  alumnae  as  having 
proved  to  be  useful  in  leisure  reading.  Interests  built  up  at  college  in 
history  and  psychology,  were  also  mentioned  as  guides  in  this  type  of 
relaxation.  Among  the  leisure  time  activities  a total  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  clubs  were  mentioned  by  alumnae.  In  most  cases  these 
were  either  professional  or  literary  in  nature.  Several  times  it  was 
explicitly  stated  that  certain  college  courses  were  of  assistance  in  helping 
them  build  club  programs.  Fifteen  alumnae  stated  that  curricular 
activities  were  useful  to  them  in  holding  some  sort  of  official  position. 
Thirteen  married  women  and  one  single  woman  mentioned  the  fact  that 
their  college  education  had  helped  them  in  intelligently  playing  with 
children.  Twenty-seven  found  that  it  had  proved  useful  in  such  passive 
types  of  enjoyment  as  lectures  and  concerts.  Eighteen  alumnae  men- 
tioned Sunday  School  or  church  work  as  activities  for  which  courses  had 
proved  useful.  Seven  mentioned  public  speaking  and  a similar  number, 
nature  study.  Five  listed  social  service  among  the  leisure  activities  and 
the  same  number  listed  writing.  It  is  not  possible  to  connect  the 
type  of  course  which  was  specifically  useful  for  each  of  these  various 
activities.  For  example,  not  only  modern  languages,  but  also  history 
and  English  were  mentioned  as  helpful  in  travel.  Indeed,  an  analysis 
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of  alumnae  opinion  suggests  that  the  general  culture  which  a college 
education  provides,  is  much  more  significant  as  a background  for  the 
enjoyment  of  leisure  than  are  ihe  specific  contributions  of  certain  courses. 

3.  An  Index  of  Value  of  Courses 

Using  data  gained  from  questionnaires  filled  out  by  a large  number 
of  seniors  and  alumni  of  liberal  arts  colleges,  Frederick  J.  Kelly  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  obtained  an  index  of  the  value 
attached  to  work  in  certain  departments  by  finding  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  times  a favorite  course  fell  in  a department  to  the  number  of 
times  the  alumni  or  seniors  majored  in  that  department.9  It  will  be 
possible  in  this  study  to  obtain  such  an  index  by  finding  the  ratio  of  the 
times  a course  named  by  the  alumnae  as  most  useful,  falls  in  a depart- 
ment, to  the  number  of  times  alumnae  majored  in  that  same  department. 
For  example,  35  alumnae  reported  that  the  ancient  languages  had  proved 
useful,  and  29  alumnae  had  majored  in  this  field ; consequently  the  index 
of  value  is  the  ratio  of  35  to  29  or  1.20.  For  the  General  Group  these 
ratios  rank  from  0.47  in  mathematics  to  9-75  in  education.  Ranging 
between  these  two  extremes  are  the  following:  ancient  languages,  1.20; 
modern  languages,  1.30;  English,  2.7 6;  social  studies,  3.04;  music,  4.50; 
physical  sciences,  6.00;  biological  sciences,  6.50;  psychology,  9.03. 
Among  the  social  studies,  economics  and  sociology  rank  higher  in 
alumnae  appreciation  than  history  and  government.  Two  subjects  which 
ranked  high  in  alumnae  appreciation  were  art  and  philosophy.  How- 
ever, since  there  were  no  alumnae  majoring  in  them,  no  ratios  could 
be  computed. 

The  ratios  listed  above  for  the  General  Group  of  alumnae  are  some- 
what similar  to  those  which  Kelly  found.  In  his  study  the  index  of 
value  given  by  the  alumni,  ranked  from  lowest  in  modern  languages  to 
highest  in  philosophy  and  psychology;  and  for  seniors,  from  lowest  in 
mathematics  to  highest  in  biological  sciences.  The  order  of  the  subjects 
which  ranged  between  these  two  extremes  showed  that  there  was  rela- 
tively less  appreciation  of  courses  in  foreign  languages  and  mathematics 
and  relatively  more  for  studies  dealing  with  the  natural  sciences. 

Courses  Which  Have  Proved  Most  Useful  to  Alumnae  of  the 

Colby  Group 

1.  In  Professional  Life 

By  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Colby  alumnae  there  were  men- 
tioned a total  of  one  thousand  eighty-eight  courses  which  had  proved 
especially  useful  to  them.  Of  this  number,  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  courses  were  listed  as  having  been  useful  in  professional  life,  and 
four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  as  having  been  useful  in  leisure  time 

9 Kelly,  Frederick,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  42 
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TABLE  IV 

Number  of  Alumnae  of  the  Colby  Group  Reporting  a Given  Course  as 
Having  Proved  Most  Useful  to  Them* 


For  Profession  For  Leisure 
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Singl 
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English  (unclassified) 

58 

37 

95 

56 

36 

92 

187 

English  Composition 

3 

4 

7 

4 

3 

7 

14 

English  Literature 

15 

26 

41 

40 

52 

93 

134 

Journalism  

1 

3 

4 

1 

4 

5 

9 

Public  Speaking 

7 

9 

16 

9 

5 

14 

30 

Total  English  Group 

84 

79 

163 

110 

101 

211 

374 

History 

11 

19 

41 

19 

20 

39 

80 

Government  

0 

3 

3 

4 

4 

8 

11 

Economics  

4 

16 

20 

7 

4 

11 

31 

Sociology  

3 

13 

16 

8 

6 

14 

30 

Total  Social  Studies  

29 

51 

80 

38 

34 

72 

152 

Total  Modern  Languages  . . . 

38 

35 

73 

29 

31 

60 

133 

Total  Ancient  Languages 

38 

36 

74 

8 

11 

19 

93 

Total  Mathematics  

15 

24 

39 

2 

2 

4 

43 

Total  Biological  Science 

12 

17 

29 

8 

5 

13 

46 

Total  Physical  Science  

27 

13 

40 

11 

17 

28 

92 

Art  

1 

6 

8 

4 

9 

13 

21 

Education  

14 

26 

40 

3 

4 

7 

47 

Biblical  Literature 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

8 

Bibliography  

1 

6 

8 

4 

2 

6 

14 

Music  

1 

0 

1 

10 

1 1 

21 

22 

Philosophy 

1 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

Physical  Education  

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

8 

8 

Psychology  

14 

26 

40 

14 

3 

17 

57 

Total 

278 

321 

599 

246 

243 

489 

1088 

*This  Table  should  be  read  as  follows:  58  married  women  and  37  single  women,  of  the 
Colby  Group,  a total  of  95,  reported  courses  in  English  as  having  proved  useful  in  their 
professional  work,  56  married  and  36  single  women,  a total  of  92,  reported  courses  in  English 
as  having  proved  useful  in  their  leisure  activities. 


activities.  Of  the  subjects  found  useful  in  professional  life,  English 
ranked  first,  named  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  alumnae.  The  social 
studies  ranked  second,  named  by  eighty  alumnae.  The  other  subjects 
ranked  according  to  their  professional  usefulness  in  the  following  order: 
ancient  languages,  seventy-four;  modern  languages,  seventy-three;  phy- 
sical sciences,  forty;  psychology,  forty;  education,  forty;  mathematics, 
thirty-nine;  biological  sciences,  twenty-nine. 
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2.  In  Leisure  Time  Activities 

For  leisure  time  activities  English  was  named  by  two  hundred  and 
eleven  alumnae  as  one  of  the  subjects  which  they  had  found  most  useful. 
Social  studies  were  named  by  seventy-two  alumnae,  and  the  modern 
languages  by  sixty.  Named  by  only  twenty-eight  alumnae,  but  next  in 
order  are  the  physical  sciences.  Appreciation  of  music  was  named  by 
twenty-two  alumnae;  ancient  languages  by  nineteen,  and  psychology  by 
seventeen.  Courses  in  the  biological  sciences  and  in  the  appreciation  of 
art  were  each  named  by  thirteen  alumnae. 

3.  An  Index  of  Value  of  Courses 

The  index  of  value  which  Colby  alumnae  attach  to  courses  was 
obtained  as  described  for  the  General  Group.  It  represents,  that  is,  the 
ratio  of  times  a course  named  by  the  alumnae  as  most  useful  falls  in  a 
department,  to  the  number  of  times  alumnae  majored  in  that  depart- 
ment. These  ratios  rank,  with  a slight  variation  in  the  same  general 
order,  as  did  those  estimated  for  alumnae  of  the  General  Group.  Ancient 
languages,  rather  than  mathematics  rank  lowest.  The  index  of  value 
for  the  former  is  1.45,  whereas  that  for  mathematics  is  1.48.  Ranking 
highest  are  the  physical  sciences  with  the  index  of  value  of  7.66.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  the  ratios  obtained  show  the  following  range: 
modern  languages,  1.90;  English,  3.30;  biological  sciences,  4.18;  social 
studies,  5.24.  At  Colby  it  is  impossible  to  major  in  education  or 
psychology,  so  that  the  index  of  value  for  these  cannot  be  computed. 
However,  it  is  evident  that  they  rank  high  in  alumnae  opinion  since  the 
former  is  mentioned  by  fifty-seven  alumnae  as  a useful  course,  and  the 
latter  is  mentioned  by  forty-seven  alumnae. 


Courses  Desired  Since  Graduation  by  Alumnae  of  the  General 

Group 

Two  questions  were  asked  the  alumnae  to  discover  the  courses  which 
they  had  wished  since  graduation  they  had  taken  while  in  college.  One 
of  the  questions  asked  that  the  alumna  list  any  courses  in  the  curriculum 
of  her  college  which  since  graduation  she  had  wished  she  had  taken. 
The  second  question  asked  that  she  list  any  course  or  types  of  subject 
matter  which  were  not  in  the  curriculum  of  her  college,  but  which  she 
had  wished  since  graduation  that  she  might  have  taken.  In  connection 
with  both  questions,  the  alumna  was  asked  to  put  down  with  each  course 
named  the  purpose  she  thought  it  would  have  served.  Because  so  many 
of  the  courses  listed  in  the  second  group  had  been  added  to  the  curricula 
since  the  graduation  of  the  alumnae,  the  two  lists  have  been  tabulated 
together.  In  Tables  V and  VI  no  differentiation  is  made  between 
courses  in  curricula  and  courses  not  in  curricula. 
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TABLE  V 


Number  of  Alumnae  of  the  General  Group  Desiring  a Given  Course 

Since  Graduation* 


For  Pi  of  es si on 

"O  c C 

1!  i1!  l 

For  Leisure  or 
General  Culture 

y,  c c 

^ CJ  <L»  <D 

E £ "5o  £ "rt 

ctf  o CO  £ 

^ ^ H 

Grand 

Total 

English  (unclassified)  

'o 

2 

2 

4 

4 

8 

10 

English  Composition  

0 

7 

7 

1 

4 

5 

12 

English  Literature 

. 0 

5 

5 

17 

19 

36 

41 

Journalism 

0 

3 

3 

3 

2 

5 

8 

Public  Speaking 

. 0 

17 

17 

0 

2 

2 

19 

Play  Production  

. 0 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

4 

Total  English  Group 

. 0 

37 

37 

25 

32 

57 

94 

History 

1 

8 

9 

6 

8 

14 

23 

Government  

. 0 

0 

0 

l 

9 

10 

10 

Economics  

3 

1 

4 

1 

10 

11 

15 

Sociology  

. 6 

5 

n 

4 

11 

15 

26 

Total  Social  Studies 

. 10 

14 

24 

14 

36 

50 

74 

Total  Modern  Foreign  Languages . 

2 

9 

11 

7 

24 

31 

42 

Total  Ancient  Languages  

3 

0 

3 

1 

5 

6 

9 

Total  Mathematics 

. 0 

4 

4 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Total  Biological  Science 

. 9 

8 

17 

12 

18 

30 

47 

Total  Physical  Science 

. 8 

1 

9 

13 

30 

43 

52 

Art  

. 9 

1 

10 

17 

31 

48 

58 

Business  

. 0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Education  

. 12 

19 

31 

2 

8 

10 

41 

Home  Economics  

2? 

10 

32 

2 

4 

6 

38 

Music  

. 0 

0 

0 

12 

21 

33 

33 

Philosophy  

2 

1 

3 

4 

8 

12 

15 

Psychology  

. 33 

21 

54 

7 

3 

10 

64 

Stenography  

? 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Total 112  129  241  117  220  337  578 


‘ This  Table  should  be  read  as  follows:  0 married  women,  and  2 single  women,  of  the 
General  Group,  a total  of  2,  reported  that  since  garduation  they  had  wished  they  had  taken 
courses  in  English  for  their  professional  work  ; 4 married  and  4 single  women,  a total  of  8, 
reported  that  since  graduation  they  had  wished  they  had  taken  courses  in  English  for  their 
leisure  activities  or  for  general  culture. 


1.  Courses  Not  in  Curricula 

The  total  number  of  courses  listed  by  alumnae  which  they  had  wished 
since  graduation  they  might  have  taken,  was  live  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight.  Of  this  number,  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  had  been  in 
the  curricula  during  the  undergraduate  days  of  the  alumnae,  and  one 
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hundred  and  fifty-eight  courses  had  not  been  offered  in  the  curricula.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  types  of  subject  matter  mentioned  in  this 
second  group  were  most  often  those  which  would  be  of  direct  practical 
value.  For  example,  alumnae  mentioned  the  following:  "factors  in  family 
life";  "ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  individuals”;  contemporary 
problems";  vocational  guidance;  homemaking;  stenography.  Among  the 
courses  not  in  curricula  home  economics  was  mentioned  more  than  any 
other  type  of  course.  Next  in  order  came  education  and  psychology. 
Applied  phases  of  these  last  two  subjects  were  usually  mentioned  ex- 
plicitly. The  most  frequently  listed  were  practice  teaching,  child  psy- 
chology, and  psychiatry.  Subjects  which  would  give  a broad  and  general 
knowledge  were  frequently  mentioned.  In  the  realm  of  the  fine  arts  the 
appreciation  of  art  and  the  appreciation  of  music  evidently  would  have 
filled  a real  need  in  giving  this  type  of  culture.  In  the  realm  of  social 
sciences,  courses  in  international  relations  and  contemporary  social  pro- 
blems were  desired.  General  survey  courses  in  the  natural  sciences  were 
mentioned  such  as  nature  study  or,  "the  nature  of  the  universe”. 

2.  For  Professional  Purposes 

Of  the  total  number  of  courses  which  alumnae  had  listed  among  those 
desired  since  graduation,  two  hundred  and  forty-one  were  desired  for 
professional  purposes  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  were  desired 
for  leisure  or  for  general  culture.  Among  the  courses  which  alumnae 
expressed  the  desire  to  have  taken  for  professional  purposes,  psychology 
is  most  frequently  mentioned.  Alumnae  stated  that  this  was  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  helping  them  to  gain  better  adjustment  in  human  rela- 
tions; or  for  better  understanding  people  and  helping  them.  It  is 
significant  that  psychology  was  mentioned  by  more  than  one-third  of  the 
married  women.  Twenty-two  married  alumnae  listed  courses  in  home- 
making which  they  wished  they  might  have  taken.  In  this  classification 
there  were  listed,  in  addition  to  home  economics,  such  courses  in 
dietetics,  euthenics,  and  home  decoration.  It  is  interesting  that  ten 
unmarried  women  stated  that  they  would  have  found  this  type  of  subject 
matter  useful.. 

3.  For  General  Culture  or  Leisure  Time  Activities 

It  is  evident  that  the  alumnae  of  the  General  Group  were  especially 
interested  in  courses  which  would  broaden  their  interest  and  give  them  a 
general  type  of  culture.  The  desire  to  have  taken  this  type  of  course 
while  in  college  was  mentioned  more  than  other  types.  The  purposes 
which  the  alumnae  expected  these  courses  to  serve  also  showed  this 
emphasis  on  general  culture.  For  example,  among  the  sixty-three  times 
that  the  natural  sciences  w'ere  listed,  the  purpose  they  would  have  served 
was  expressed  thus:  "to  give  an  understanding  of  the  forces  of  the 
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universe";  "for  nature  study";  "to  increase  interest  in  the  world”.  One 
alumna  expressed  this  desire  for  a cultural  appreciation  of  nature,  by 
stating  that  she  wished  she  had  taken  geology  so  that  she  might  now  be 
able  to  "get  a thrill  from  a rockformation".  It  was  noticeable  that  the 
social  studies  mentioned  by  the  alumnae  were  in  many  cases  of  the  sur- 
vey type.  In  this  field  also  alumnae  seemed  to  be  interested  in  gaining 
all  around  culture  and  a broader  point  of  view.  Political  science  was 
listed  ten  times,  and  sociology  thirteen  times,  with  the  idea  expressed 
that  these  subjects  would  have  served  as  a means  of  increasing  an  under- 
standing of  contemporary  life.  The  alumnae  also  suggested  that  these 
two  subjects  would  have  increased  their  ability  to  help  in  community 
activities.  The  desire  to  have  taken  psychology  was  in  most  cases  based 
on  the  opinion  of  the  alumnae  that  it  would  have  increased  their  ability 
not  only  to  understand  other  people,  but  also  to  understand  themselves. 

A comparison  of  the  courses  desired  by  married  women  for  purposes 
of  general  culture  or  leisure  with  those  desired  by  single  women  showed 
very  little  difference.  A number  of  mothers  mentioned  certain  sciences 
which  have  helped  them  to  study  nature  with  their  children.  Two 
wives  expressed  the  desire  to  have  studied  the  physical  sciences  so  that 
they  might  have  had  a more  intelligent  understanding  of  their  husband’s 
work.  Both  married  and  single  women  were  interested  in  increasing 
their  capacity  for  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  art  and  music.  This  type  of 
emotional  satisfaction,  however,  was  stressed  preponderantly  by  single 
women. 

4.  An  Index  of  Value  of  Desired  Courses 

English  courses  were  mentioned  more  frequently  than  any  others  as 
having  been  desired  since  graduation.  Next  in  order  of  desirability  in 
alumnae  opinion,  came  the  social  studies,  and  third,  psychology.  Numeri- 
cally, art  ranks  fourth  and  the  physical  sciences,  fifth.  Should  the  ratio 
be  computed  of  the  number  of  times  a desired  course  falls  in  a depart- 
ment to  the  number  of  times  alumnae  majored  in  that  department,  the 
ranges  are  different.  The  highest  index  of  value  is  13.00  for  the  physical 
sciences.  The  lowest  index  of  value  is  .14  for  the  ancient  languages, 
with  mathematics  almost  as  low  at  .29.  In  ascending  order  the  ratios 
show  the  following  results:  English,  1.11;  modern  languages,  1.40; 
social  sciences,  1.64;  psychology,  8.00;  music,  8.25;  biological  sciences, 
9.40;  education,  10.20.  No  index  of  value  could  be  computed  for  art 
and  home  economics  since  there  were  no  majors  in  these  subjects. 
However,  that  they  ranked  high  in  alumnae  opinion  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  first  was  desired  by  fifty-eight  alumnae  and  the  second  by 
thirty-eight. 
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Courses  Desired  Since  Graduation  by  Alumnae  of  the 

Colby  Group 

Colby  alumnae  stated  the  desire  for  a total  of  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  courses,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  these  had  been  in  the  curricu- 
lum and  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  were  not  at  the  time  that  the 


Number  of  Alumnae  of 

TABLE  VI 

the  Colby  Group  Desiring  a 
Since  Graduation* 

Given  Course 

For 

C 

O CJ 

E 6 
o 

Projes 

C 

o 

si  on 

o 

u. 

For  Leisure  or 
General  Culture 

~ e c 

CL)  ^ 

si  g>l  g 

H 

c 

n >-> 

Oh 

English 

2 

3 

5 

3 

1 

4 

9 

English  Composition 

0 

3 

3 

2 

0 

9 

5 

English  Literature 

4 

8 

12 

8 

11 

19 

31 

Journalism  

3 

4 

7 

3 

0 

3 

10 

Public  Speaking 

9 

7 

16 

3 

2 

.5 

21 

Total  English  Group  . . . . 

18 

25 

43 

19 

14 

33 

76 

Elistory 

5 

18 

23 

9 

3 

12 

35 

Government 

8 

0 

8 

5 

0 

5 

13 

Economics  

12 

8 

20 

3 

2 

5 

25 

Sociology  

3 

11 

14 

2 

2 

4 

18 

Total  Social  Studies  

28 

37 

65 

19 

7 

26 

91 

Total  Modern  Foreign  Languages.  . . 10 

6 

16 

4 

5 

9 

25 

Total  Ancient  Languages . . 

? 

2 

4 

3 

2 

5 

9 

Total  Mathematics  

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Total  Biological  Science.  . . 

8 

10 

18 

20 

8 

28 

46 

Total  Physical  Science  . . . 

20 

13 

33 

10 

4 

14 

47 

Art  

7 

6 

13 

14 

6 

20 

33 

Business  

5 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Education  

37 

29 

66 

2 

0 

2 

68 

Home  Economics 

18 

0 

18 

0 

3 

3 

21 

Music  

3 

0 

3 

14 

12 

26 

29 

Philosophy 

8 

0 

8 

1 

8 

9 

17 

Physical  Education 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Psychology 

29 

13 

42 

6 

1 

7 

49 

Religion  

6 

3 

9 

1 

0 

1 

10 

Stenography  

5 

i 

6 

2 

0 

2 

8 

Statistics 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Use  of  Library 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Vocational  Guidance 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2 

2 

6 

Total  205  159  364  115  75  190  554 

*This  Table  should  be  read  as  follows:  2 married  women  and  3 single  women,  of  the 
Colby  Group,  a toral  of  5,  reported  that  since  graduation  they  had  wished  they  had  taken 
courses  in  English  for  their  professional  work ; 3 married  women  and  1 single  woman,  a total 
4>  sported  that  since  graduation  they  had  wished  they  had  taken  courses  in  English  for 
their  leisure  activities  or  for  general  culture. 
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alumnae  were  in  college.  However,  because  many  of  the  courses  men- 
tioned have  been  added  to  the  Colby  curriculum  since  graduation  of 
these  alumnae,  the  two  divisions  have  been  added  together.  The  social 
studies  were  mentioned  the  largest  number  of  times,  ninety-one  or  about 
one-sixth  of  the  total  number.  English  came  next  in  order,  and  after 
that,  education,  then  psychology,  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  biological 
sciences.  The  ratio  of  these  numbers  and  the  major  subjects  gives  the 
biological  sciences  the  lead  with  4.18.  Mathematics  received  the  lowest 
valuation,  .13.  Ranging  between  these  two  extremes  are:  physical 
sciences,  3-91;  social  studies,  3.13;  English,  .67;  modern  languages, 
.35;  and  ancient  languages,  .14.  Since  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
majoring  in  education  or  psychology,  no  index  of  value  could  be  obtained 
for  them.  However,  they  rank  high  in  alumnae  opinion  as  do  certain 
other  courses  in  which  no  major  is  offered,  such  as  art,  music  and 
philosophy. 

Suggestions  for  Curriculum  Reorganization  by  Alumnae  of 

the  General  Group 

1.  Methods  of  Administration 

The  alumnae  were  asked  to  offer  any  suggestions  they  had  in  the  light 
of  their  own  experience  for  the  reorganization  of  the  curricula  in  the 
colleges  from  which  they  had  been  graduated.  A total  of  171  sugges- 
tions were  offered.  More  than  one-half  of  this  number,  that  is  96  sugges- 
tions, were  concerned  with  the  method  of  administering  the  curriculum. 
The  remainder  were  suggestions  either  for  change  in  the  content  of  the 
curriculum  or  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  There  were  very  few  alum- 
nae who  advocated  complete  reorganization  of  the  curriculum.  Three  re- 
commended that  the  curriculum  be  divided  into  large  fields  of  interest  so 
that  the  work  of  the  student  could  center  around  these  rather  than  around 
a certain  number  of  courses.  One  alumna  suggested  that  the  course  of 
study  be  integrated  about  social  and  contemporary  problems.  Another 
urged  that  there  be  some  philosophy  behind  the  building  of  the  student’s 
program  so  that  it  would  show  coherence  and  planning.  Several  alumnae 
suggested  that  this  coherence  could  be  gained  by  more  attention  to  the 
major  and  minor  subjects  and  the  correlation  of  other  courses  with 
these.  In  order  that  the  students  might  build  wisely  programs  suited 
to  their  individual  needs,  twenty-four  alumnae  suggested  that  improved 
systems  of  advising  were  necessary.  Some  of  these  suggestions  empha- 
sized vocational  guidance  as  a means  of  injecting  "the  life  career  motive” 
into  the  student's  work.  The  larger  proportion  were  concerned  with  an 
educational  guidance  based  on  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student.  The  orientation  of  freshmen  is  one  of  the  means  suggested 
whereby  the  students  themselves  could  be  helped  in  discovering  their 
own  interests.  Several  alumnae  suggested  that  the  first  year  would  be 
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TABLE  VII 

Suggestions  Made  by  Alumnae  for  the  Reorganization  of  the 

Curriculum 

Question: — In  the  light  of  your  own  experience  have  you  any  suggestions  to 
offer  for  the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  in  the  college  from  which  you  were 
graduated  ? 


General  Colby 
Group  Group 


I — Suggestions  for  change  in  the  method  of  administering  the  curriculum: 


Total 96  64 

1 —  Individualize  the  student  by  means  of: — • 

a.  Educational  guidance 18  2 

b.  Vocational  guidance  6 4 

c.  Orientation  of  freshmen  or  survey  courses  for  freshmen  9 4 

d.  Recognition  of  outstanding  ability  by  use  of  honors 

system  8 2 

2 —  Coordinate  and  correlate  subject  matter  around  fields  of 

interests  9 3 

3 —  Increase  attention  given  to  major  and  minor  subjects 3 4 

4 —  Increase  the  flexibility  of  the  curriculum  by  means  of: — 

a.  Lessening  or  doing  away  with  requirements  in  certain 

subjects,  such  as  mathematics,  physics,  and  Latin 12  32 

b.  Allowing  more  electives  or  options 17  4 

5 —  Increase  the  requirements  in  socially  significant  courses ...  4 6 

6 —  Require  or  advise  more  work  in  such  courses  as  sociology 

philosophy,  history,  literature  and  hygiene 4 2 

7 —  Recognize  the  extra  curricular  activities  for  their  educa- 
tional value  6 1 

II — Suggestions  for  change  in  the  content  of  the  curriculum: 

Total 41  111 

1 —  Add  more  courses  of  practical  value  such  as  practice  teach- 
ing, stenography,  and  domestic  arts 18  76 

2 —  Add  more  cultural  courses  such  as: — 

a.  Music,  art,  and  literature 8 22 

b.  General  or  survey  courses 8 6 

3 —  Increase  the  number  of  courses  on  social  or  human  relations  7 

III — Suggestions  for  change  in  methods  of  instruction: 

Total 34  27 

1—  — Make  more  extensive  use  of  the  seminar  and  discussion 

group  8 2 

2 —  Emphasize  experience  rather  than  theory  through  the  use 

of  individual  projects  or  the  observation  of  life  situations  4 4 

3 —  Make  the  basis  of  teaching  an  insight  into  the  nature,  life 

and  interests  of  students 4 5 

4 —  Minimize  the  cramming  of  facts  2 5 

5 —  Emphasize  concrete  applications,  avoiding  the  abstract  and 

academic 6 4 

6 —  Vitalize  subject  matter  by  the  use  of  contemporaneous 

problems 4 4 

7 —  Socialize  and  vocationalize  subject  matter 6 3 

Grand  Total  171  202 
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more  valuable  if  the  courses  were  of  a more  general  nature  and  of  the 
survey  type.  Such  "finding”  courses  would  help  the  freshman  to  dis- 
cover those  specific  interests  about  which  the  remainder  of  her  college 
course  could  be  centered.  Educational  and  vocational  guidance,  the 
discovery  of  fields  of  interest,  and  freshman  orientation  are  all  methods 
of  individualizing  the  student  and  her  curriculum.  Another  contribu- 
tion to  this  general  end  is  the  recognition  of  outstanding  ability  by 
means  of  the  so-called  honors  courses.  Eight  alumnae  advocated  these 
and  one  suggested  that  the  plan  of  encouraging  individual  projects  be 
instituted  as  an  improvement  in  class  room  method. 

The  principle  of  specialization  and  the  principle  of  dispersion  were 
both  recognized  in  the  alumnae  suggestions  discussed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  The  former  is  provided  for  by  the  coordination  of  student 
interest  about  the  major  subject  or  field  of  concentration,  and  the  latter 
by  the  general  survey  type  of  course  advocated  for  freshmen.  Another 
method  of  insuring  sufficient  breadth  in  the  student’s  program  is  the 
requirement  of  a certain  number  and  variety  of  courses.  Alumnae 
opinion  registered  against  requirements  in  mathematics,  physics,  Bible, 
and  the  ancient  languages.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  there  be  more 
requirements  in  the  social  studies  and  literature,  and  that  work  in 
sociology,  philosophy  and  health  be  either  lequired  or  advised.  Opinion 
was  preponderantly  in  favor  of  a lessening  of  requirements  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  flexibility  of  the  program  by  allowing  more  electives.  One 
alumna  complained  that  there  had  been  so  many  forced  requirements  in 
her  major  field  she  had  had  no  time  for  following  personal  interests  in 
study.  This  complaint  suggests  the  logic  of  another  suggestion  that 
wider  choice  be  allowed,  with  guidance. 

2.  Content  of  Curriculum 

Alumnae  interest  in  change  in  the  content  of  the  curriculum  showed 
itself  chiefly  in  the  suggestions  made  for  the  addition  of  courses.  There 
was  wide  variety  in  the  types  advocated.  Practical  or  vocational  work 
was  urged  by  eighteen,  more  than  half  of  those  making  suggestions 
along  this  line.  Practice  teaching  was  listed  by  six  alumnae.  There 
were  on  the  contrary  alumnae  who  expressed  firm  conviction  that  the 
vocational  should  not  encroach  upon  the  liberal  arts  program,  and  who 
urged  that  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  cultural  and  appreciation 
courses.  Three  married  women  stated  that  liberal  education  is  the  best 
background  for  the  homemaker.  The  specific  cultural  courses  advocated 
were  music  and  art,  but  general  survey  courses  were  also  suggested  for 
their  cultural  or  broadening  influence,  or  their  usefulness  in  giving  a 
"larger  view  of  the  world".  Several  alumnae  advocated  courses  which 
would  make  for  social  appreciation  of  people,  for  adeptness  and  tact  in 
human  relations;  which  would  emphasize  the  social  amenities  and 
cultivate  poise  and  the  conversational  art.  This  last  group  of  sugges- 
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tions  sounds  somewhat  Utopian,  but  possibly  closer  cooperation  between 
the  extra-curricular  and  the  curricular  would  make  them  attainable. 

3.  Me t bods  of  Instruction 

The  suggestions  made  by  alumnae  for  change  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, were  concerned  chiefly  with  ways  in  which  the  class  room  might 
be  vitalized,  by  encouraging  the  student  to  play  an  active  rather  than  a 
passive  role.  To  this  end  more  extensive  use  of  the  seminar  and  dis- 
cussion group  was  urged,  as  well  as  individual  projects.  One  alumna 
complained  that  the  college  too  little  seeks  to  discover  the  abilities  of  the 
students  but  rather  "crams  too  much  knowledge  down  their  throats.  . 
It  should  encourage  more  original  research  and  creative  work".  Another 
improvement  in  method  of  instruction  urged  by  alumnae  is  that  the 
instructors  emphasize  concrete  applications  and  the  use  of  contemporary 
problems,  avoiding  the  academic  and  abstract.  An  alumna  of  one  of 
the  outstanding  women's  colleges  of  the  East  writes  of  its  curriculum, 
that  she  does  not  so  much  object  to  the  subject  matter  as  to  the  method  of 
presentation.  This  she  refers  to  as  authoritative  with  very  little  encour- 
agement of  original  thinking.  "There  is  an  emphasis  on  literature,  on 
the  study  of  the  history  and  Bible  which  neglects  the  economic  and 
social  problems  of  the  time,  and  which  tends  to  develop  a group  of 
young  esthetes  who  have  very  little  preparation  for  contemporary  life." 
Another  graduate  of  this  college  suggests  that  its  curriculum  needs  "a 
thrust  of  vitality”,  an  "awareness  of  modern  problems";  in  all  the 
courses,  she  urges  that  there  be  greater  contact  with  life  outside  the 
college  and  in  most  of  them  a greater  range  in  points  of  view. 

Summary  of  Suggestions  for  Reorganization  of  Curriculum 

By  Colby  Group 

In  the  suggestions  which  they  made  for  change  in  the  method  of 
administering  the  curriculum,  Colby  alumnae  were  more  concerned  over 
the  lessening  or  doing  away  with  requirements  in  certain  subjects 
than  with  any  other  phase  of  the  subject.  Twenty-one  alumnae  urged 
that  the  requirement  in  mathematics  be  dropped,  and  four  believed  that 
physics  and  Latin  should  not  be  required.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Colby  faculty  had  anticipated  alumnae  wishes,  for  they  voted  in 
1930  that  mathematics  be  no  longer  required  for  graduation.  The 
suggestions  which  have  just  been  discussed,  made  by  the  General  Group, 
show  insight  into  the  contemporary  trends  in  curriculum  reorganization, 
because  a great  many  of  these  alumnae  were  in  educational  work  and 
were  pursuing  advanced  courses  in  education.  The  Colby  Group  was 
unselected  so  their  suggestions  were  more  uncritical.  The  topic  upon 
which  they  offered  the  greatest  response  was  that  of  the  addition  of 
practical  or  vocational  courses  to  the  curriculum.  Because  it  is  a small 
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college,  Colby  has  a limited  curriculum  and  it  is  natural  that  the  alumnae 
should  have  felt  this  restriction.  However,  could  the  seventy-six  recom- 
mendations for  new  courses  be  followed,  the  little  college  would  swell 
to  university  proportions.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  courses 
which  were  most  frequently  urged, — those  in  practice  teaching,  hygiene, 
and  child  study, — have  already  been  added  to  the  curriculum. 

Courses  Specifically  for  Women 

There  was  one  question  on  the.  questionnaire  sent  out  to  Colby 
alumnae  which  was  not  on  that  filled  out  by  the  alumnae  of  the  General 
Group.  This  question  asked:  ' Have  you  any  suggestions  for  courses 
which  you  believe  should  be  given  specifically  for  women  at  Colby?” 
In  answer  to  this  question  there  were  listed  a total  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  courses.  Of  this  number  the  largest  group,  thirty-seven, 
were  concerned  with  home  economics,  and  the  second  largest,  twenty- 
eight,  with  hygiene.  There  were  twelve  suggestions  that  courses  in  fine 
arts  be  added.  The  remaining  fifty-two  suggestions  were  for  practical 
work,  such  as  courses  in  Iibrarianship,  applied  psychology,  physical  edu- 
cation. It  is  reassuring  to  note  here  that  several  of  the  courses  suggested 
have  been  added  to  the  Colby  curriculum.  These  additions  include 
hygiene,  education,  physical  education,  and  child  psychology. 

Conclusions 

The  data  furnished  by  690  alumnae  (450  graduates  of  Colby  College 
and  240  from  80  different  liberal  arts  colleges)  offer  definite  sugges- 
tions for  the  reorganization  of  the  liberal  arts  curriculum.  One  classi- 
fication which  may  be  made  of  these  suggestions  is  based  on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  so-called  vocational  and  cultural  aims  in  education. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  alumnae  opinion  these  two  aims  are  in  no 
way  antithetical.  A study  of  the  vocational  activities  of  the  alumnae 
and  the  extent  to  which  their  higher  education  helped  them  to  prepare 
for  these  shows  that  for  teachers  the  training  had  been  useful  since  there 
was  a comparatively  high  correlation  between  subjects  taught  and  the 
major  subjects  of  alumnae.  For  professions  other  than  teaching,  alumnae 
were  not  prepared  to  any  great  extent  by  their  college  education.  Studies 
made  by  Blake,  Eherbach,  Robinson,  Boehmer  and  Lord  of  the  correlation 
of  major  subjects  with  vocations  show  similar  results.  These  findings 
suggest  that  the  liberal  arts  college  should  give  closer  attention  to  the 
problems  involved  in  the  vocational  aim  of  the  curriculum.  Many 
alumnae  stated  the  opinion  that  professional  courses  should  be  added 
to  the  curriculum.  Of  the  202  suggestions  made  by  Colby  alumnae  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum,  76  were  that  courses  of  practical 
value,  such  as  stenography,  domestic  arts,  and  practice  teaching,  be  added 
to  the  curriculum.  The  writer  knows  from  experience,  both  as  a stu- 
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dent  and  as  an  instructor  at  Colby  College,  that  economic  necessity 
makes  it  imperative  that  its  alumnae  enter  a vocation  immediately  upon 
graduation.  Seldom  are  they  able  to  go  on  to  do  a fifth  year  of  gradu- 
ate work,  even  of  a strictly  vocational  nature.  The  alumnae  of  some 
colleges  do  not  face  such  economic  strictures.  For  example,  the  fact 
was  previously  cited  that  82  alumnae  of  the  class  of  1928  of  Vassar 
College  and  77  of  the  class  of  1929  engaged  in  graduate  study  during 
their  first  year  out  of  college.10  More  than  one-half  of  these  two  groups 
were  spending  this  fifth  year  not  in  vocational  education,  but  in  further 
academic  study.  The  extent  to  which  vocational  courses  should  be  added 
to  the  curriculum  undoubtedly  is  to  be  determined  to  some  extent  by  the 
economic  status  of  the  students.  However,  alumnae  of  the  more  favored 
economic  groups  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  colleges  should  add 
some  pre-professional  and  professional  courses  and  consider  more  care- 
fully the  possibilities  inherent  in  vocational  guidance  programs. 

Conclusions  in  regard  to  the  cultural  value  of  college  courses  may  be 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  evaluation  made  by  alumnae  when  they  stated 
which  courses  had  proved  most  useful  to  them  in  leisure  time  activities. 
English  was  the  subject  which  they  most  frequently  mentioned  in  this 
regard.  More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  847  courses  mentioned  as  having 
been  useful  for  leisure  were  courses  in  the  department  of  English. 
High  evaluation  for  this  purpose  was  given  by  the  alumnae  to  the  fine 
arts  and  to  the  social  and  natural  sciences.  Among  the  courses  which 
alumnae  stated  the  desire  to  have  taken  for  use  in  leisure  time  activities, 
there  were  mentioned  most  frequently  those  courses  which  would  give 
an  all  around  culture  and  a broader  point  of  view.  Types  of  courses 
were  mentioned  as  having  been  desired  which  would  help  to  give  an 
appreciation  of  music  or  of  art  or  of  natural  phenomena.  Also  the 
desire  was  frequently  expressed  for  that  type  of  course  which  would 
give  broader  interests  and  an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  con- 
temporary life. 

The  findings  of  the  study  show  clearly  that  the  cultural  and  voca- 
tional value  of  courses  in  the  liberal  arts  curriculum  are  closely  inter- 
woven, and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  alumnae,  they  may  reinforce  each 
other.  For  example,  a course  in  French  or  German  is  of  vocational 
value  to  the  teacher  of  modern  languages,  whereas  it  is  of  cultural  value 
to  the  alumna  who  wishes  to  devote  leisure  time  to  travel  or  to  reading 
classics  in  the  original.  No  subject  shows  more  clearly  than  does 
English  how  closely  interwoven  is  the  cultural  aim  with  that  of  the 
vocational.  This  was  listed  354  times  by  alumnae  as  one  which  had 
proved  useful  in  leisure  time  activities  and  247  times  as  useful  in 
professional  life.  For  both  purposes  it  was  mentioned  more  times  than 
was  any  other  subject.  Several  of  the  alumnae  who  mentioned  it  as  the 
subject  which  had  proved  most  useful  in  their  vocational  life,  listed  it 

10  Op.  Cit.,  Vassar  Alumnae  Quarterly,  July,  1931,  p.  181 
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also  as  the  subject  which  had  been  most  useful  in  leisure  or  for  general 
culture.  It  is  significant  that  this  subject  which  shows  so  clearly  the 
close  connection  between  the  cultural  and  the  vocational  is  the  subject 
which  holds  the  most  prominent  and  unassailable  position  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  liberal  arts  college. 

Extensive  and  intensive  studies  made  by  the  Commission  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  on  the  Organization  of  the  College 
Curriculum  show  that  in  all  the  institutions  studied  almost  invariably 
the  leading  subject  is  English.11  The  executive  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Robert  L.  Kelley,  makes  the  Comment  that  although  the  impres- 
sion is  sometimes  expressed  that  English  is  a favorite  only  with  women, 
the  study  does  not  bear  this  out,  but  indicates  that  the  college  of  any 
type,  in  whose  curriculum  English  is  not  the  keystone,  measured  by  the 
actual  number  of  semester  hours  earned,  is  a curiosity  because  of  its 
infrequency.1-  Kelly  cites  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  mid-western 
coeducational  colleges,  the  registration  in  English  is  two  or  three  times  as 
great  as  in  any  other  subject;  he  affirms,  furthermore,  that  the  position 
of  "English  as  the  master  subject  in  the  American  College  seems 
definitely  determined”.13 

Conclusions  in  regard  to  the  value  which  alumnae  place  upon  courses 
was  obtained  by  finding  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  times  the  subject 
was  listed  as  most  useful  to  the  number  of  times  alumnae  had  majored 
in  that  subject.  Mathematics  and  ancient  languages  ranked  lowest  with 
modern  languages  next  and  not  very  much  higher,  and  with  English 
coming  next.  Ranking  high  were  the  natural  sciences,  social  sciences, 
and  psychology.  A similar  index  of  value  was  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  times  alumnae  listed  subjects  which  they  wished  they 
had  taken  while  in  college.  The  index  of  value  thus  obtained  followed 
the  general  order  of  that  of  courses  which  had  proved  most  useful. 
It  was  impossible  to  obtain  an  index  of  value  for  such  subjects  as  art, 
music,  philosophy  and  education,  but  the  alumnae  mentioned  them  so 
frequently  as  having  proved  useful  or  as  having  been  desired,  that  it  is 
evident  that  they  rank  high  in  alumnae  opinion.  The  fairly  low  posi- 
tion of  English  and  the  modern  languages  was  in  part  due  to  the  large 
number  of  alumnae  who  had  majored  in  these  departments.  As  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
alumnae  had  majored  in  English.  The  number  who  had  majored  in 
the  languages  represents  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  General  Group 
and  almost  one-third  of  the  Colby  Group.  In  the  light  of  the  valua- 
tion given  to  English  in  the  preceding  paragraph  it  is  probable  that  its 
popularity  as  a major  subject  is  justifiable,  but  the  justification  of  such  a 
large  proportion  of  majors  in  the  modern  languages  is  not  so  easy  to 

11  Report  of  the  Commission,  Association  of  American  Colleges  Bulletin,  Vol.  VIII, 

pp.  10-11 

12  Ibid..,  p.  10 

13  Ibid.,  p.  10 
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discover.  Frederick  J.  Kelly  in  the  study  of  student  and  alumnae 
opinion  previously  cited,  points  out  that  relatively  less  appreciation  was 
shown  for  foreign  languages  and  mathematics.  Kelly  makes  the  com- 
ment that  such  subjects,  valuable  primarily  as  tools,  should  be  required 
as  the  need  dictates, — "To  class  them  as  cultural  and  require  a certain 
amount  of  them  as  a part  of  a general  cultural  education  is  open  to 
serious  question.’’14 

Alumnae  opinion  as  expressed  in  answers  to  the  questionnaires  may 
be  classified  in  several  ways.  Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  conclu- 
sions which  may  be  drawn  in  regard  to  the  cultural  and  the  vocational 
aims  of  the  curriculum.  Alumnae  suggestions  also  may  be  classified 
according  to  whether  they  are  concerned  with  the  method  of  adminis- 
tering the  curriculum,  or  the  content  of  curriculum,  or  with  methods  of 
instruction.  Suggestions  for  changes  in  the  administering  of  the  cur- 
riculum are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  problem  of  individualizing  the 
students,  of  developing  means  for  gaining  insight  into  their  lives  and 
needs  so  that  courses  of  study  may  be  suited  to  them  as  individuals.  A 
large  number  of  alumnae  suggest  that  the  best  way  to  attain  this  end  is 
through  programs  of  educational  guidance  and  vocational  guidance. 
Several  alumnae  urge  that  orientation  of  freshmen  is  necessary  to  enable 
students  to  discover  their  own  needs  and  interests.  This  would  not  only 
include  personnel  work  but  also  a survey  course  to  give  general  views  of 
the  fields  of  knowledge.  Another  phase  of  this  emphasis  on  the  in- 
dividual student  is  noticed  not  only  in  the  interest  the  alumnae  show  in 
how  the  student  may  find  her  field,  but  also  how  she  may  best  coordinate 
and  correlate  subject  matter  about  this  field  or  about  her  major  subject. 
Other  alumnae  are  urgent  that  the  curriculum  be  made  more  flexible  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student  by  doing  away  with  certain  re- 
quired subjects  such  as  Latin  or  mathematics  or  physics.  A number  of 
alumnae  urged  that  studies  of  social  significance  be  more  frequently  re- 
quired or  advised.  Others  suggest  that  certain  extra-curricular  activities 
are  of  such  educational  value  they  should  receive  academic  recognition. 

Suggestions  for  change  in  the  content  of  the  curriculum  follow  the 
general  trend  of  the  needs  suggested  by  the  study  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture, presented  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  largest  number  of  women 
are  advocates  of  courses  which  are  practical,  which,  in  most  cases  have 
vocational  value,  or  would  be  helpful  in  homemaking.  Several  urge  the 
type  of  cultural  course  which  gives  a broad  and  general  view  of  fields 
of  knowledge.  Others  advocate  for  cultural  or  leisure  purposes  more 
emphasis  on  the  fine  arts,  such  as  music  and  art  and  literature.  Others 
suggest  the  importance  of  courses  in  social  relations. 

The  suggestions  which  alumnae  offer  for  change  in  methods  of 
instruction  follow  the  general  purposes  suggested  by  alumnae  ideas  on 
administering  the  curriculum.  The  student  should  be  individualized 

14  Kelly,  Frederick  J.,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  43 
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by  the  instructors,  who  will  base  their  teaching  on  insight  into  the  lives 
and  needs  of  students.  There  should  be  less  cramming  of  facts,  and 
more  use  of  the  discussion  so  that  the  student  will  play  an  active,  rather 
than  a passive,  role  in  the  class  room.  Teaching  method  would  be 
vitalized  if  it  were  centered  more  about  contemporaneous  problems.  It 
should  avoid  the  abstract  and  academic  and  emphasize  the  concrete 
and  actual. 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  Changing  Curriculum  in  the  Women’s  Colleges 

A 1915-1916  Study  of  the  Curriculum  of  the 
Woman's  College 

In  191 8 there  was  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
United  States  Government  a bulletin  entitled,  "The  Curriculum  of  the 
Woman’s  College”.  This  contained  the  findings  of  a study  made  by 
Dr.  Mabel  Louise  Robinson  on  the  curricula  of  five  women's  colleges. 
The  study  was  historical,  in  that  a survey  was  made  of  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  curricula  since  the  establishment  of  the 
colleges.  This  presentation  of  modifications  and  adaptations  to  meet 
changing  conditions  was  but  introductory,  however,  to  the  main  purpose 
of  the  bulletin,  which  was  a study  of  the  curricula  of  these  colleges  for 
the  college  year,  1915-1916.  Robinson's  work  is  important  because  it 
is  in  a field  which  deserves  much  study,  but  has  received  little.  In  the 
fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  this  study  was  made,  each  of  the 
curricula  have  undergone  changes,  some  of  which  are  radical  in  nature. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  present  an  analysis  of  some  of  these 
changes.  In  order  to  gain  a clear  understanding  of  them,  Robinson's 
findings  will  be  given  careful  consideration.  They  will  be  used,  indeed, 
as  the  basis  of  the  study  of  the  more  recent  curricula.  Facts  cited  for 
the  years  preceding  1915-1916  will  be  based  on  her  findings. 

The  colleges  which  Robinson  chose  as  fair  samples  of  the  varieties  of 
modern  colleges  for  the  education  of  women  are: 

Vassar  College,  "the  oldest  of  the  well-equipped  and  amply  endowed  colleges 
for  women  in  the  United  States’;  and  Wellesley  College,  closely  paralleling  it  in 
age  and  rapidity  of  development;  Radcliffe  College,  a pioneer  in  establishing  a 
college,  wherein  women,  without  coeducation,  could  receive  instruction  from  a 
university  for  men;  and  Barnard  College  with  a like  affiliation  with  a men's 
university;  Mount  Holyoke,  the  most  important  college  which  developed  from 
seminary  beginnings.1 

Already  in  a previous  section  of  this  study  certain  of  Robinson's  conclu- 
sions have  been  cited.  Although  she  found  that  the  woman’s  college  is 
a virile  institution,  "evolving  by  rapid  growth  from  recent  simple  begin- 
nings to  its  present  highly  complex  state”,  she  nevertheless  concluded 
that  "the  woman's  college  cannot  be  pointed  out  as  the  source  of  any 
single  tendency  in  the  American  college  today.”2  Its  policy  has  been 

1 Robinson,  Mabel  L.,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  7 

2 Ibid.,  p.  108 
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one  of  "safe  imitation".  And  yet  the  writer  found  that  the  survey  of 
the  situation  was  not  discouraging.  There  had  been  many  innovations 
and  for  most  of  these  "the  affirmative  case  is  obviously  strong’’.  Un- 
der pressure  of  the  eternal  demand  for  practical  knowledge,  natural 
sciences,  social  sciences,  practical  language  work  have  been  in  turn  held 
up  by  the  college  to  the  culture  criterion,  pronounced  sound,  and 
admitted  to  the  curriculum".  And  this  was  true,  although,  as  Robinson 
makes  explicit,  the  college  had  never  been  "more  on  the  defensive  for 
its  aim  of  culture’  ’’.  The  trends  in  the  development  of  the  curriculum 
of  these  women’s  colleges  have  in  general  been  along  the  lines  of  those 
outlined  in  Chapter  I.  Growth  has  been  by  accretion.  Courses  have 
been  added  as  the  demands  for  them  arose,  but  the  college  has  held  on 
conservatively  to  its  original  subjects.  "Rarely  has  a course  been  dropped, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  domestic  science,  never  a department,  but 
constantly  courses  are  added  and  not  infrequently  new  departments,  by 
the  biological  process  known  as  budding,  develop,  and  are  separated 
from  the  original  source.”3  Robinson  suggests  that  an  overloaded  cur- 
riculum is  not  the  guarantee  of  a useful  one.  She  raises  the  question 
for  thoughtful  consideration  as  to  whether  this  growth  by  accretion  has 
been  in  the  interests  of  symmetry,  virility  and  flexibility,  or  whether  it 
has  been  a matter  of  increase  to  unwieldy  proportions. 

Plan  of  the  1930-1931  Study  of  Curriculum  of  the  Woman's 

College 

In  the  preceding  two  chapters,  numerous  problems  have  been  listed 
which  confront  women  today.  The  college  curriculum  if  it  is  to  be 
socially  useful  must,  to  some  extent  at  least,  prepare  students  to  meet 
these  problems.  To  what  extent  have  college  curricula  been  sensitive 
to  social  change  since  1915  ? This  question  can  be  answered  in  part  by 
making  an  analysis  of  developments  in  the  curricula  of  these  five 
women's  colleges.  How  do  they  prepare  women  to  meet  these  pro- 
blems? What  changes  have  taken  place  in  these  curricula  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  which  enable  the  alumnae  to  live  more  adequately  as 
women  in  the  modern  world? 

Guiding  Ideas  Derived  from  Contemporary  Literature  for 

Judging  Curricula 

Economic  Conditions  and  Problems 

The  analysis  of  contemporary  literature  to  discover  problems  of  social 
change  revealed  certain  ones  which  could  be  grouped  as  economic,  social 
and  psychological.  Because  a large  number  of  alumnae  continue  to 
choose  teaching  as  their  profession  there  is  need  for  courses  in  education. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  108 
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However,  in  increasing  numbers,  women  college  graduates  are  entering 
other  professions.  Because  of  this  there  is  need  that  they  receive  guid- 
ance in  choice  of  a congenial  profession  and  also  in  choosing  for  them- 
selves a program  of  studies  which  will  prepare  them  for  the  vocation 
they  prefer,  or  for  the  graduate  study  which  the  chosen  profession 
entails.  Inasmuch  as  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  women  college  gradu- 
ates eventually  will  become  homemakers,  current  opinion  holds  that 
some  preparation  for  this  important  field  should  be  offered  in  the  college 
curriculum.  Phases  which  are  especially  stressed  are  child  study,  home- 
making as  an  art,  social  problems  of  the  family  and  the  economics  of 
intelligent  consuming. 

Social  Conditions  and  Problems 

Among  the  social  problems,  that  of  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  has  been 
especially  stressed  for  the  housewife,  because  under  the  present  division 
of  labor  she  is  privileged  to  enjoy  an  unprecedented  amount  of  free  time. 
To  this  end,  the  college  is  urged  to  develop  cultural  interests  which  will 
continue  after  marriage.  As  a citizen,  the  alumna  is  held  responsible 
for  community  welfare.  It  is  asserted  that  her  college  education  should 
make  her  sensitive  to  a variety  of  community  problems.  Moreover,  it 
is  expected  that  her  civic  and  humanitarian  interests  be  not  merely  local 
but  that  they  extend  beyond  the  community  to  the  nation  and  the  world. 

Psychological  Problems 

One  of  the  psychological  needs  of  women,  which  was  suggested  in 
contemporary  literature,  is  for  emancipation  from  traditional  attitudes 
of  self-depreciation;  and  from  the  unconscious  mental  and  emotional 
inhibitions,  produced  by  unfortunate  childhood  conditioning.  Psycholo- 
gists suggest  that  women  need  to  develop  a more  objective  attitude  be- 
cause they  tend  to  react  to  persons  rather  than  to  things.  It  is  asserted 
that  women  are  too  mentally  docile,  that  they  receive  and  accept 
and  conform  rather  than  develop  their  own  "essential  qualities"  and 
individualities. 

Alumnae  Suggestions  as  the  Basis  of  Analyzing  Curricula 

The  study  of  the  curricula  of  the  women’s  colleges  will  be  based  upon 
the  findings  from  the  alumnae  questionnaires  as  well  as  upon  those 
problems  of  social  change  which  were  revealed  by  a study  of  con- 
temporary literature.  The  suggestions  which  alumnae  offer  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  curricula  of  the  colleges  from  which  they  were 
graduated  furnish  the  essential  criteria  for  defining  the  scope  of  this 
study  and  fall  naturally  into  three  groups.  They  are  concerned  with 
changes  either  in  the  method  of  administering  the  curriculum  or,  in  the 
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content  of  the  curriculum  or  in  methods  of  instruction.  These  sug- 
gestions, together  with  those  concerned  with  the  vocational  and  cultural 
aims  of  the  curriculum  were  summarized  in  the  conclusions  at  the  end 
of  Chapter  III.  In  surveying  the  theories  and  suggestions  of  alumnae 
to  obtain  guiding  ideas  to  be  used  in  the  judgment  of  curricula,  it  is 
significant  that  many  of  these  are  found  to  be  similar,  if  not  identical, 
to  those  gained  by  the  survey  of  contemporary  literature.  Consequently 
it  is  possible  to  combine  these  two  sources  and  thus  obtain  definite  and 
comprehensive  standards  of  judgment  for  the  study  of  the  curricula  of 
the  five  women's  colleges. 

This  chapter  is  concerned  chiefly  with  discovering  those  alterations  in 
the  curricula  during  the  past  fifteen  years  which  may  help  women  to 
meet  the  problems  of  social  change.  There  will  be  a brief  consideration 
of  the  historical  background  of  the  curriculum  as  well  as  of  the  curri- 
culum to  191 5-191 6 of  each  institution,  so  that  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  since  then  may  be  better  understood.  Next  the  general  plan 
of  the  curriculum  will  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  alumnae.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  devices  which 
have  developed  for  individualizing  the  student,  for  educational  and 
vocational  guidance  and  for  their  orientation  as  freshmen.  The  means 
used  to  emphasize  fields  of  interest  and  to  coordinate  subject  matter 
about  these  will  be  considered  as  well  as  the  other  types  of  requirements 
which  aim  to  give  breadth  to  the  student’s  program  of  study. 

After  the  general  plan  of  the  curriculum  has  been  considered,  the 
vocational  content  will  be  analyzed  from  the  point  of  view  of  prepara- 
tion for  professions  and  also  for  homemaking.  Because  the  alumnae 
rated  certain  courses  much  more  highly  than  others,  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  those  which  have  proved  most  valuable  to  them.  The 
departments  which  will  receive  special  attention  because  of  this  alumnae 
emphasis  are:  Education,  Psychology,  the  Social  Sciences,  the  Natural 
Sciences,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  writer  obtained  data  for  this  study  of  the  curricula  by  visiting 
each  institution ; by  conference  with  administrative  officers  and  members 
of  the  faculty  and  student  body ; and  by  analyzing  catalogues,  bulletins 
and  other  data  published  either  by  the  colleges  or  by  other  organizations. 


VASSAR  COLLEGE 
Histopy  of  the  Curriculum 

Vassar  College  opened  in  1865  with  a curriculum  which  offered  work 
in  the  following  departments:  English  language,  rhetoric,  and  belles 
lettres;  languages,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry, 
astronomy;  natural  history;  hygiene,  history,  and  political  economy; 
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TABLE  VIII 


Number  of  Courses  and  Hours  of  Instruction  in  a Given  Field  from 
1915-1916  to  1930-1931  at  Vassar  College 
(At  Five  Year  Intervals) 


Courses  ^ 

>-1916 

3 

0 

X 

1920 

O 

3 

O 

u 

-1921 

3 

O 

X 

19. 

C/5 

O 

C/5 

3 

O 

O 

25-1926 

1 n 

3 

O 

X 

1930-1931 

<G  co 

3 

0 © 

tj  X 

Aesthetics 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Archeology 

3 

3 

3 

31/2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

Art  

8 

11 

15 

18 

21 

241/2 

30 

441/, 

Astronomy  

. 11 

lfJ/2 

8 

11 

13 

20/2 

13 

331/7 

Bible  

6 

8 

5 

7 1/2 

10 

15 

0 

0 

Bibliography  

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

V2 

1 

1 

Botany  

3 

71/2 

6 

20 

9 

3T/2 

12 

45 

Chemistry 

. 12 

25 

11 

34 

13 

40 

21 

571/2 

Child  Studv 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

91/, 

Economics  and  Sociology.  . . . 

. 9 

141 /, 

10 

161/3 

11 

18 

13 

29 

Comparative  Literature  . . . . 

0 

0 

2 

6 

2 

6 

3 

7 

Education 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

31/2 

English  

. 21 

501/2 

22 

54 

30 

84 

31 

1021/, 

English  Speech 

3 

0 

6 

8 

7 

9 

5 

4 

Euthenics  

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

French  

. 14 

281/, 

15 

34 

18 

37 

29 

65 

Geology  and  Geography 

6 

8 1/2 

6 

11 

12 

23 

14 

341/2 

German  

. 16 

281/2 

9 

17 

9 

17 

10 

32 

Greek  

. 15 

24 

12 

18'/, 

16 

24 

26 

50 

History 

. 18 

37 

20 

48 

17 

47 

20 

73 

Hygiene  

1 

0 

3 

3 

5 

6I/2 

4 

5 

Italian 

2 

6 

4 

10 

9 

18 

11 

33 

Latin  , 

. 23 

25 

20 

22 

19 

26 

29 

461/7 

Mathematics 

11 

21 

14 

241/, 

24 

43 

27 

62 

Music  

. 10 

15 

32 

371/2 

46 

46 

43 

571/2 

Philosophy  

9 

12 

11 

15 

12 

16 

12 

30 

Physics  

9 

141/2 

9 

241/2 

14 

271/2 

14 

41 

Physiology  

? 

4 

6 

12 

7 

141/2 

10 

301/2 

Political  Science 

5 

9 

8 

13 

14 

23 

12 

29 

Psychology  

9 

9 

11 

I6I/4 

9 

131/4 

14 

28 

Religion  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

341/2 

Spanish  

? 

6 

8 

14 

11 

22 

14 

3 8 V2 

Zoology  

7 

121/2 

7 

134/4 

14 

211/4 

21 

431/2 

Total  Number  of  Courses . . . 

. . .235 

283 

376 

460 

Total  Number  of  Hours.  . . . 

3941/2 

5121/2 

679 

10761/2 

*The  hour  unit  represents  one  hour  of  work  per  week  during  one  semester. 


philosophy;  and  art.4  In  the  prospectus  which  set  forth  these  courses 
it  was  made  explicit  that  the  work  was  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  men’s 
colleges  with  sufficient  allowance  for  difference  in  sex.5  This  latter  was 

4 Robinson,  Mabel  L.,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  12 

5 Ibid.,  p.  12 
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provided  for  according  to  the  prospectus  by  a theoretical  course  in 
domestic  economy  which  was  to  be  practically  illustrated  by  regular 
hours  of  sewing  and  by  the  workings  of  the  college.  Evidently  these 
allowances  for  differences  in  sex  did  not  prove  highly  satisfactory,  for 
in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  curriculum  nothing  further  is 
heard  of  them.0 

As  the  years  went  by  there  were  numerous  significant  additions  to  the 
course  of  study.  In  1892  music  and  art  came  into  the  regular  curriculum 
and  counted  toward  the  degree.  The  development  of  the  study  of  edu- 
cation began  in  1898,  when  a sem'ester  of  educational  psychology  was 
offered  in  the  department  of  philosophy.  In  the  following  year  a course 
in  the  history  of  education  was  offered,  together  with  a series  of  lectures 
on  methods  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  In  the  fall  of  1903  the 
curriculum  was  revised  to  a form  which  was  in  its  principal  features  in 
operation  for  almost  two  decades.7  According  to  this  curriculum  it  was 
required  that  the  student  have  three  hours,  through  one  year,  of  each  of 
the  following  subjects:  History,  English  composition,  mathematics,  Latin 
or  Greek,  French  or  German  (with  possible  exemption  by  examination), 
physics  or  chemistry,  and  philosophy.  There  was  no  system  of  majors. 
In  this  general  scheme  of  requirements  there  was  no  radical  change  until 
1926.  A few  minor  changes  pointed  the  way  toward  this  complete 
leorganization.  In  1919  there  was  outlined  a plan  for  sequential  study 
which  required  that  the  student  must  complete  for  graduation  at  least 
thirty-six  hours  in  two  departments.  It  was  allowed  that  these  be  dis- 
tributed equally  between  two  departments,  or  not  less  than  twelve  hours 
be  in  either  department  and  the  remainder  in  the  other.8 

The  Reorganized  Curriculum 

In  1927-1928  there  was  put  into  effect  a new  curriculum  which  shows 
the  tendencies  which  have  been  suggested  previously  in  this  study  as 
those  characterizing  progressive  curricula  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  keynote  of  the  new  plan  is  the  individualization  of  the  student,  to 
the  end  that  she  may  discover  a field  of  major  interest  and  in  that  field 
develop  thoroughness  and  definiteness  in  her  habits  of  study  and  in  her 
intellectual  life.0  The  great  emphasis  laid  on  the  selection  and  the 
development  of  the  major  field  is  based  on  the  assumption  made  by  the 
administration  that  a four  year  college  course  is  valuable  only  if  it 
creates  some  unity  and  makes  an  intelligible  pattern  out  of  the  many 
fragments  of  learning  and  experience  which  a student  must  gather.10 
The  new  curriculum  aims  to  create  this  unity,  not  by  a printed  course 
in  the  college  catalogue,  but  by  the  choice  and  experience  of  the 

0 Ibid.,  pp.  12-17 
7 Ibid.,  p.  17 

s Vassar  Catalogue,  1920-1921,  pp.  50-51 

Vassar  College  Bulletin,  Reports  of  Officers,  Report  of  President,  1926-1927,  p.  6 
10  Ibid.,  Report  of  Dean,  p.  31 
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individual  student.11  One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  this 
proposed  freedom  for  the  student's  integration  of  her  program  of  studies 
is  that  it  will  frequently  involve  a cross-cutting  of  departments,  and  a 
breaking  down  of  certain  departmental  barriers.  It  is  this  relating  of 
information  from  different  branches  of  knowledge  to  a common  purpose 
which  suggests  that  implicit  in  this  curriculum  reorganization  is  the 
possibility  of  coordination  of  subject  matter  which  the  questionnaire 
study  outlined  in  Chapter  V advocated  for  the  ideal  course  of  study. 

The  system  of  educational  guidance  which  is  involved  in  the  new 
Vassar  curriculum  also  suggests  a fulfillment  of  the  desires  of  the 
alumnae  as  expressed  in  the  questionnaires.  Their  suggestion  that  the 
freshmen  year  be  made  of  greater  significance  is  likewise  involved  in  a 
part  of  the  new  policy.  When  the  new  curriculum  was  instituted,  there 
was  appointed  a Board  of  Elections  which  was  to  act  as  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  freshmen  students.  The  function  of  this  board  is  two- 
fold : to  help  the  students  to  gain  a more  clearly  defined  appreciation  of 
their  own  interests  and  aptitudes;  and  to  develop  a more  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  various  fields  of  study  open  to  them.12  This 
function  of  guidance  is  also  fulfilled  by  a course  called:  "The  Advance- 
ment of  Learning’’,  given  by  President  MacCracken  in  the  second  semes- 
ter to  all  freshmen.  This  is  listed  in  the  college  catalogue  under  the 
department  of  education  as  being  a study  of  the  American  college 
curriculum,  its  origin,  its  fields  of  study,  methods  of  study,  and  voca- 
tional and  avocational  applications.13 

Ihe  formation  of  the  new  curriculum  involved  a redistribution  of  the 
departments  of  Vassar  College  into  four  groups:  Arts  (Art,  English  and 
Music);  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures;  Natural  Sciences;  and 
Social  Science.  The  freshman  year  is  given  a further  significance  as  a 
means  for  guidance  and  exploration,  in  that  during  this  year  each  stu- 
dent elects  one  subject  from  each  of  these  four  groups.14 

For  the  A.B.  degree  there  is  required  the  completion  of  120  semester 
hours,  at  least  45  of  which  must  be  in  the  major  field.13  It  is  this 
major  field  which  had  been  previously  referred  to  as  the  unifying  force 
in  the  student’s  course  of  study.  The  great  emphasis  which  is  laid  upon 
it  brings  to  mind  the  controversy  which  has  raged  about  the  problem  of 
specialization  in  the  liberal  arts  program.  The  question  naturally  arises, 
"Does  not  so  great  an  emphasis  on  specialization  detract  from  the  cul- 
tural value  of  the  college  course  and  serve  rather  as  vocational  training?” 
Dean  Thompson  answers  this  question  in  the  negative.16  She  admits 
that  the  new  curriculum  does  aim  to  give  a professional  attitude  toward 
education  and  this  of  necessity  involves  a thorough-going  knowledge  of 

11  Ibid.,  p.  32 

12  Op.  Cit.,  p.  9 

13  Vassar  College  Catalogue,  1930-1931,  p.  89 

14  Ibid.,  pp.  61-63 

13  Ibid.,  p.  62 

10  Vassar  College  Bulletin,  Report  of  Dean,  1926-27,  Op.  Cit.,  pp. 32-33 
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at  least  one  field  of  work.  However,  she  asserts  that  this  fostering  of  a 
professional  attitude  toward  education  is  not  necessarily  education  for  a 
profession  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term.  Very  significant  to  the 
question  of  the  vocational  function  of  Vassar  as  a liberal  arts  college  is 
the  dean's  explicit  statement  that  modern  social  and  economic  conditions 
place  upon  the  college  "the  obligation  to  open  the  road  to  mastery  in  at 
least  some  one  sphere  of  activity  which  may  be  carried  on  after  the 
college  course  is  done.”17 

It  is  evident  that  the  new  curriculum  at  Vassar  satisfies  many  of  the 
demands  which  our  research  has  shown  that  alumnae  are  making.  The 
emphasis  on  the  field  of  interest  involves  a new  correlation  and  coordina- 
tion of  subject  matter.  There  is  a breaking  away  from  departmentalized 
knowledge,  a new  flexibility  in  the  course  of  study.  There  is  a lessening 
of  required  subjects  and  careful  provision  for  educational  guidance  in  the 
freedom  of  election.  The  freshmen  year  is  made  more  significant  for 
the  opening  of  fields  of  knowledge,  for  orientation.  In  this  year,  too, 
the  guidance  program  makes  possible  the  gaining  of  insight  into  the  life 
and  needs  of  students  as  a basis  for  their  individualization  and  orienta- 
tion. A further  flexibility  is  given  to  the  curriculum  by  a policy  of 
independent  study. 


Independent  Study 

There  is  no  Honor  System  at  Vassar.  However,  the  new  curriculum 
has  policy  similar  to  it  which  is  termed  "Independent  Study”.  This 
policy,  as  its  name  implies,  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  class 
attendance.  It  provides  that  study  done  independently  may  be  credited 
towards  the  degree  up  to  a total  of  four  hours  a semester  in  the  junior 
year  and  six  hours  a semester  in  the  senior  year,  in  departments  included 
in  the  students  major  field.  This  work  must  be  of  advanced  character 
and  approved  by  the  department.  It  is  tested  by  various  examinations 
and  by  the  writing  of  papers  which  give  a survey  of  the  field  studied. 
Inasmuch  as  a student  must  obtain  a B grade  in  her  major  field  in  order 
to  be  eligible  to  the  privilege  of  such  independent  study,  it  is  clear  that 
this  plan  represents  another  means  of  individualizing  the  student,  of 
discovering  her  special  abilities  and  of  encouraging  her  independent 
work.18 


Euthenics 

Vassar  has  made  a significant  educational  experiment  in  the  reorga- 
nized curriculum.  Likewise  significant  are  certain  adventures  in  the 
content  of  the  curriculum.  Outstanding  among  these  is  a project  aimed, 
to  focus  the  attention  of  educated  women  upon  the  contributions  of  the 
natural  and  the  social  sciences  toward  human  welfare  and  world,  har- 
17  Ibid.,  p.  32 

1S  Vassar  Catalogue.  1930-31,  p.  64 
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mony.”19  The  term  "euthenics”  was  selected  to  express  the  aims  of 
this  experiment  in  education.  In  1923  enthenics  was  created  a field  of 
major  study  in  which  the  student  might  select  18  or  more  hours  of 
related  work  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  sequential  study.  A fact  that 
is  prophetic  of  future  curriculum  change  is  that  these  courses  were  to  be 
chosen  regardless  of  the  department  in  which  they  happened  to  be 
offered.20  Courses  were  grouped  and  departments  "cross-cut”  in  order 
that  a coherent  unit  of  work  might  be  developed  around  the  general 
objective  of  efficient  living.21  In  considering  the  problems  involved  in 
building  a curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  women,  this  grouping  of 
courses  is  of  special  significance,  for  it  has  as  one  of  its  aims  the  pro- 
fessionalizing of  homemaking.  That  this  purpose  was  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  instituted  the  major  in  euthenics  is  made  explicit  by  the  first 
director  of  the  experiment,  Annie  Macleod.  She  writes,  "If  a purpose- 
ful selection  of  liberal  courses  proves  helpful  to  the  pre-medical  or  the 
pre-business  student,  why  is  it  not  equally  justifiable  for  the  pre-matri- 
monial  student?”22 

The  course  in  euthenics,  however,  is  not  merely  for  those  preparing 
to  be  homemakers.  Its  purpose  is  broadly  conceived  as  "the  direct 
application  of  arts  and  sciences  to  the  improvement  of  living  conditions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  and  hence,  indirectly,  of  the  race.”23 
How  truly  broad  this  conception  is  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  list 
of  courses  from  which  the  correlated  sequence  for  the  eugenic  major  is 
to  be  chosen.  The  following  is  such  a list  reprinted  from  the  catalogue 
for  1925-192  6:24 

Botany 

Horticulture 

Bacteriology  and  Microbology 
Plant  Pathology 

Chemistry 

Application  of  Chemistry  to  Civic  Problems 
Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition 

Economics 

Program  of  Social  Reorganization 

Labor  Problems 

Statistics 

Public  Finance 

Charities  and  Corrections 

The  Family 

19  Macleod,  Annie  L.,  "Euthenics  at  Vassar",  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  March  1926, 

p.  119 

20  Ibid.,  pp.  119-122 

21  Macleod,  Annie  L.,  Op.  Ibid.,  p.  119 

22  Macleod,  Annie  L.,  "Should  the  University  Curriculum  be  Adjusted  for  Women  Stu- 
dents? 13th  Year  Book,  National  Association  of  Deans  of  Women,  1926,  pp.  106-107 

23  Vassar  Catalogue,  1925-1926,  p.  132 

2i  Op.  Cit.,  p.  132-133 
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Euthenics  Seminar — Second  Semester. 

A correlating  course  in  euthenics,  open  only  to  seniors  who 
have  elected  euthenics  as  their  major  field.  The  work  will 
consist  entirely  of  intensive  reading  and  investigation  round  a 
central  theme  suggested  by  the  student’s  election. 

Geography 

Geography  of  North  America 
Geography  of  Europe 
Geography  of  South  America 

Physiology 

Human  Physiology 

Principles  of  Health 

Industrial  Hygiene 

Physiology  of  the  Endocrine  Glands 

Child  Hygiene 

Physiology  of  Nutrition 

Special  Problems  in  Public  Health 

Political  Science 

Government  of  Cities 
Problems  of  Citizenship 

Psychology 

Child  Psychology 
Social  Psychology 
Applied  Psychology 
Physiological  Psychology 

Zoology 

Entomology 

Heredity 

The  catalogue  description  of  the  major  in  euthenics  varies  somewhat 
from  year  to  year.  In  the  issue  for  1930-1931,  the  courses  suggested 
for  sequential  study  in  this  field  are  not  listed,  but  instead  there  are 
stated  certain  fields  in  which  major  sequences  in  euthenics  are  available. 
These  are  as  follows:  (A)  child  welfare  (correlating  certain  courses  in 
economics  and  sociology,  physiology,  psychology,  and  child  study)  ; 
(B)  nutrition  (correlating  courses  in  chemistry  and  physiology)  ; (C) 
physical  welfare  (correlating  courses  in  physiology  and  psychology  as  a 
foundation  for  work  in  physical  education)  ; (D)  public  health  (corre- 
lating courses  in  physiology,  hygiene,  economics  and  sociology).25  The 
euthenics  seminar,  which  in  1925-1926  was  given  in  the  second  semester 

25  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  98-99 
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only,  in  1930-1931  is  for  a full  year.  For  this  later  year  the  seminar 
is  required  of  seniors  whose  major  field  is  euthenics,  and  it  is  open  only 
to  them.20 

The  success  of  the  experiment  in  euthenics  is  evidenced  in  the  reports 
of  the  administrative  officers  of  the  college.  In  his  report  for  1927-1928, 
President  MacCracken  stated  that  the  major  in  euthenics  was  the  second 
largest  group  of  electives  in  the  freshman  class.27  Dean  Thompson,  in 
her  report  for  the  same  year  writes  that  among  the  sciences  chosen  for 
the  major  field,  it  ranks  second  in  popularity,  there  being  19  students 
who  chose  chemistry  and  18  who  chose  euthenics.28  The  President  in 
his  report  for  1928-1929  reaffirms  his  satisfaction  in  the  success  of  this 
department  and  asserts  that  the  under-graduate  electives  in  the  subjects 
of  this  field  are  convincing  demonstration  of  its  value.29  He  continues, 
* * * ”we  may  note  with  some  gratification  the  expansion  of  the  idea 
in  the  curricula  of  other  colleges  and  universities.  The  name  "euthen- 
ics’' is  still  confined  to  Vassar  on  collegiate  programs,  but  is  steadily 
gaining  ground  in  public  press  and  in  publications.  * * * Not  only 
does  the  organized  program  develop  in  other  college  curricula,  but  the 
idea  permeates  courses  far  beyond  the  defined  scope."30  President 
MacCracken  points  out  that  the  wholesome  effect  of  this  publicity  and 
influence  of  the  euthenics  project  is  that  it  is  causing  the  world  to 
recognize  the  activities  of  the  community  and  the  home  as  providing  full 
scope  for  scientific  investigation."31 

In  1926,  the  Summer  Institute  of  Euthenics  was  inaugurated  with  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  the  usual  under-graduate  liberal  arts  cur- 
riculum by  helping  college  graduates  toward  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
problems  that  confront  them  in  present-day-living.32  It  is  evident  that 
the  Institute  makes  possible  a continuity  of  intellectual  life  for  mothers 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  obtaining  the  guidance  of  experts  in 
the  various  fields  connected  with  homemaking  and  child  care.  One  of 
the  most  wholesome  features  of  this  summer  program  is  that  fathers 
come  also,  and  actively  rake  advantage  of  its  offering,  whether  for  week 
ends  or  for  a longer  period.33  It  is  natural  that  in  its  growth  and  suc- 
cess the  Summer  Institute  should  reflect  the  development  of  the  Euthenics 
department  of  the  regular  college  curriculum.  Also  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  contacts  with  actual  problems  of  the  alumnae  and  other  benefits 
of  the  experience  of  the  summer  will  react  to  the  enriching  of  the 
college  course  of  study  in  this  field. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  it  is  clear  that  the  Vassar  experiment  in 
euthenics  offers  significant  suggestions.  Its  primary  importance  lies  in 

20  Ibid.,  p.  99 

27  Report  of  Officers,  1927-1928,  p.  7 

2S  Ibid.,  p.  19 

20  Report  of  Officers,  1928-1929,  October  29,  p.  6 

30  Ibid.,  p.  6 

31  Ibid.,  p.  6 

32  Bulletin  of  Vassar  College 

33  Vassar  College,  1925-1926,  p.  132 
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the  fact  that  it  frankly  faces  the  fact  that  the  liberal  arts  college  for 
women  must  take  into  account  in  the  building  of  its  curriculum  that  some 
day  many  of  its  alumnae  will  be  homemakers.  However,  the  combina- 
tions of  courses  which  the  euthenics  department  makes  possible  serve 
not  only  as  preparation  for  homemaking.  The  subject  also  has  voca- 
tional importance  in  that  it  affords  foundation  for  further  training  in 
the  professional  schools.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  findings  of  the 
alumnae  questionnaire  showed  the  importance  of  the  social  and  natural 
sciences,  it  is  significant  that  this  department  explicitly  proposes  to  use 
primarily  the  findings  from  these  two  great  fields  of  knowledge  and  to 
show  their  close  alliance.34  The  very  fact  that  these  two  sciences  are 
considered  together  is  a contribution  toward  the  correlation  of  subject 
matter  and  a wholesome  break  from  current  academic  practice  in  the 
departmentalizing  of  knowledge. 

Physiology 

A survey  of  the  changes  in  the  content  of  the  Vassar  curriculum  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years,  shows  that  the  influence  of  the  euthenics  idea 
is  to  be  noted  in  the  addition  of  certain  courses.  The  department  of 
physiology  has  had  a remarkable  increase.  In  1915-1916,  it  offered 
three  courses  which  provided  only  three  hours  of  credit.3’’  In  1930-1931, 
this  department  offered  ten  courses,  providing  thirty  hours  credit.30 
One  of  the  three  courses  offered  in  1915-1916  was  the  series  of  six 
lectures  on  hygiene  required  of  all  new  students.37  The  other  two 
courses  occupied  but  one  year  and  a half.  Advanced  Human  Physiology, 
(given  during  two  semesters)  and  Municipal  and  House  Sanitation.37 
In  1930-1931  all  the  courses  in  this  department  of  hygiene  centered 
around  the  problems  of  physiology.33  A separate  department  of  hygiene 
supplied  the  required  work  for  freshmen  in  this  field.  This  course  in 
' The  Principles  and  Hygiene  of  Physical  Education" — a study  of  health 
habits,  mental  hygiene,  and  nutrition — occupied  two  hours  a week  dur- 
ing the  first  semester.39  Other  courses  in  hygiene  in  this  department 
were  Principles  of  Public  Health,  Industrial  Hygiene,  and  Child  Hygiene. 
Correlation  is  evident  in  these  various  departments  for  the  professor, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Euthenics  Department,  is  likewise  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Physiology,  and  also  assists  in  teaching  the  course  in 
hygiene  to  the  freshman.40  The  practical  nature  of  these  courses  and 
their  significance  for  general  welfare  to  the  prospective  homemaker  or 
for  preprofessional  work  is  evident. 

34  Report  of  President,  1926-1927,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  7 also  Op.  Cit.,  1925-1926,  p.  132 

33  Vassar  Catalogue,  1915-1916 

30  Vassar  Catalogue,  pp.  152-154 

37  Vassar  Catalogue,  1915-1916,  p.  102 

38  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  152-154 

33  Op.  Cit.,  p.  123 

40  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  25,  30,  123 
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Child  Study 

Another  department  which  has  been  added  to  the  curriculum  in  recent 
years,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Euthenics  Depart- 
ment, is  that  of  Child  Study.  With  the  appointment  in  1926,  of  Dr. 
Smiley  Blanton,  an  expert  in  mental  hygiene,  as  chairman,  this  depart- 
ment was  installed.41  In  1930-1931,  it  was  offering  three  courses: 
Child  Study,  Development  of  the  Learning  Process  in  Children,  and 
Problems  of  Child  Study.4-  The  major  in  this  department  requires 
correlation  of  offerings  from  various  other  departments.  Child  Psy- 
chology is  necessary  and  also  Child  Hygiene. 

The  major  sequence  in  Euthenics  of  child  welfare  correlates  certain 
courses  in  economics  and  sociology,  physiology,  and  child  study.  Clearly 
this  would  be  similar  to  the  major  in  this  department.  The  opening  of 
the  Vassar  Nursery  School  in  1927  made  a practical  contribution  to  the 
possibilities  of  study  in  this  field.43  It  is  clear  that  the  development  of 
interest  in  the  child  is  one  of  the  most  notable  trends  in  the  courses  at 
Vassar  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  In  the  catalogue  for  1915-1916, 
the  only  course  offered  in  this  general  field  was  "Genetic  Psychology,  a 
study  of  the  mental  development  in  the  lower  animals  and  the  child.”44 
In  the  catalogue  for  1930-1931,  two  departments  are  offering  majors  in 
child  development,  with  rich  possibilities  of  correlation  with  other 
departments  and  for  practical  experience  in  the  nursery  school.45  That 
the  end  of  this  development  is  not  yet,  is  evidenced  by  President  Mac- 
Cracken’s  proposal  to  found  a child  guidance  clinic  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city  and  county,  for  which  the  euthenics  laboratory  would  supply  a place 
to  carry  on  the  work.46 

Psychology  and  Education 

It  was  found  in  the  study  presented  in  Chapter  III  that  alumnae  place 
a relatively  high  value  on  psychology,  and  education,  the  physical  and 
social  sciences  and  on  art,  music  and  philosophy.  If  the  increase  in 
number  of  courses  and  hours  given  be  a criterion  of  the  opinion  of  the 
college  administration  in  respect  to  the  value  of  these  courses,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  shows  a large  degree  of  agreement  with  the  judgment  of 
the  women  college  graduates.  In  1915-1916,  there  were  offered  nine 
courses,  totaling  nine  hours  in  psychology;47  in  1930-1931,  there  were 
14  courses  totaling  28  hours.48  Dean  Thompson  comments  on  the  fact 
that  under  the  new  curriculum  in  psychology,  there  is  an  increase  in 

41  President’s  Report,  1926-1927,  p.  12 

4-  Op.  Cit.,  p.  85 

43  President’s  Report,  1926-1927,  p.  11 

44  Op.  Cit.,  p.  105 

45  Vassar  Catalogue,  pp.  85,  98 

43  Report,  1926-1927,  p.  12 

47  Vassar  Catalogue,  pp.  104-106 

48  Vassar  Catalogue,  pp.  157-159 
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elections  from  204  in  May,  1927,  to  360  in  May,  1929-49  Education 
has  never  received  much  recognition  at  Vassar  as  an  academic  subject. 
In  191 5-1916,  there  were  two  courses  sheltered  in  the  philosophy  depart- 
ment which  together  gave  a year's  credit  for  three  hours.50  In  the 
catalogue  for  1930-1931,  these  two  courses,  the  History  of  Education 
for  the  first  semester,  and  the  Principles  of  Education  for  the  second 
semester,  are  again  the  only  course  offered,  with  the  exception  of  the 
orientation  course  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning  required  of  all 
freshmen  which  has  previously  been  referred  to.51  These  three  courses, 
however,  are  dignified  by  the  fact  that  they  do  at  present  have  a depart- 
ment of  their  own,  a distinction  which  even  the  catalogue  for  1925- 
1926  denied  them.  Also  there  are  six  other  courses  representing  the 
departments  of  psychology,  hygiene,  and  child  study  which  are  sug- 
gested as  presenting  various  aspects  of  education.  To  show  that  the 
interests  of  the  students  who  intend  to  teach  are  not  neglected,  the 
announcement  is  made  that  several  departments  offer  courses  which  are 
recommended  to  those  who  expect  to  teach  the  subjects  in  question.52 

The  Social  Sciences 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapters  that  the  importance  of 
the  social  sciences  to  modern  college  women  is  being  repeatedly  stressed. 
The  Vassar  curriculum  shows  over  a period  of  fifteen  years  that  there 
has  been  a considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  courses  offered  in  this 
field  of  subject  matter.  In  1915-1916,  there  were  32  courses  and  60 y2 
hours  offered  in  the  social  studies.  In  1930-1931,  there  are  45  courses 
and  131  hours.  This  latter  represents  approximately  9-1  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  courses  and  12.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  hours. 
Fifteen  years  before,  the  number  of  courses  offered  in  the  social  sciences 
represented  approximately  13.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  courses 
in  the  curriculum,  and  15.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  hours. 

The  Natural  Sciences 

In  1915-1916,  there  was  a total  of  51  courses  and  87  hours  offered  in 
the  Natural  Sciences;  in  1930-1931,  there  are  105  courses  and  285 
hours.  These  totals  show  that  there  was  a great  increase  over  the 
period  of  fifteen  years.  However,  if  we  note  the  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  courses  and  hours  this  is  not  proportionately  so  large  as  it 
seems.  In  1915-1916,  the  courses  and  also  the  hours  given  in  the 
Natural  Sciences  each  approximate  22  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1930- 
1931,  the  courses  represent  23.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  offered, 
and  the  hours  26.5  per  cent  of  the  total. 

10  Report,  Op.  Cit.,  1928-1929,  p.  20 

r,°  Vassar  Catalogue,  p.  98 

51  Vassar  Catalogue,  pp.  89-90 

52  Ibid.,  p.  89 
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Natural  and  Social  Sciences  Under  the  New  Grouping 

The  classification  of  courses  used  in  the  new  curriculum  would  add 
certain  courses  to  the  Natural  Science  and  Social  Science  groups.  Accord- 
ing to  this  new  grouping  of  Natural  Sciences  the  usual  physical  and 
biological  sciences  are  listed,  but  also  psychology  and  child  study.  To 
the  customarily  accepted  social  sciences  (economics,  history,  political 
science  and  sociology)  are  added  philosophy  and  religion.  If  this  new 
grouping  is  accepted  there  is  a change  in  the  proportion  of  courses  and 
hours  to  the  total  number  in  the  curriculum.  In  1915-1916,  this  group 
of  Natural  Sciences  approximated  30  per  cent  of  all  the  courses  and 
hours  offered.  In  1930-1931,  this  proportion  has  increased  to  34  per 
cent.53  The  new  grouping  of  social  sciences  does  not  show  this  increase. 
In  1915-1916,  they  represented  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  courses 
and  hours.  Fifteen  years  later  they  represent  one-sixth.54  Although 
these  figures  would  not  suggest  an  increase  in  emphasis  on  the  social 
sciences  at  Vassar  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  the  students  and  the 
administrative  officers  recognize  the  importance  of  this  field.  Dean 
Thompson  in  her  report  for  1928-1929  points  out  that  under  the  new 
freedom  of  election  provided  by  the  new  curriculum,  there  has  been  a 
general  gain  in  the  choice  of  social  sciences.55  President  MacCrackin 
comments  upon  the  fact  that  they  have  profoundly  modified  our  con- 
ception of  education — and  that  certain  of  the  more  technical  sciences  in 
this  field,  such  as  psychology  and  sociology,  have  been  making  an 
aggressive  movement  upon  the  curriculum.56 

Modern  Trends  in  the  Social  Studies 

The  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  at  Vassar  has  so  many  phases 
which  are  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  this  study  that  certain  ones  of 
them  must  receive  but  slight  attention.  The  college  shows  no  fear  of 
change  in  either  administrative  detail  or  in  curriculum  content.  The 
key  note  of  Vassar,  states  its  President,  is  "responsible  experimenta- 
tion'’.07 Consequently,  one  senses  vitality  and  growth  in  territories 
which  might  tend  to  be  arid.  One  interesting  example  of  this  is  the 
field  of  religion.  In  1925-1926,  the  department  which  had  in  past 
years  been  solemnly  headed,  "Bible”,  had  the  more  explicit  caption, 

Biblical  Literature".  In  1930-1931,  it  was  inclusively  titled  "Religion." 
There  were  offered  under  this  heading,  1 3 courses,  or  34  hours,  as 

53  In  this  grouping  there  were  60  courses  and  96  hours  or  25.5  per  cent  and  24.3  per  cent 
respectively  of  the  total  number  given  in  1915-1916.  In  1930-1931,  the  number  of  courses 
is  122,  of  hours  323,  which  represents  28.7  per  cent  and  30.6  per  cent,  respectively. 

34  In  1915-1916,  the  number  of  hours  given  was  47  and  of  courses  80y2,  or  20  per  cent 
and  20.4  per  cent  respectively  of  the  total  number  of  courses  and  hours.  In  1930-1931  the 
total  is  70  courses  and  195  hours  or  15.2  per  cent  and  18.1  per  cent  of  the  totals  respectively. 

55  Op.  Cit. , p.  28 

56  Ibid.,  pp.  5-6 

57  MacCracken,  H.  N.,  "One  Equal  Temper",  Vassar  Quarterly,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  230 
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compared  with  the  six  courses  and  eight  hours  of  fifteen  years  before. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  department  of  Religion  is  now  included  in  the 
group  of  Social  Sciences.  The  reason  for  this  grouping  may  be  dis- 
cerned by  glancing  at  the  change  in  the  courses  as  well  as  in  the  addi- 
tions to  the  department.  There  is  evidently  a swing  away  from  the 
exigetical  approach  suggested  by  the  course  in  "The  Apostolic  Age’’,58 
toward  a psychological  and  historical  approach  evidenced  by  a course  in 
the  same  field  of  "The  Early  History  of  Christianity’’  which  takes  up  the 
forces  and  personalities  influential  in  making  Christianity  a world 
religion.”59  This  wider  point  of  view  is  shown  also  in  the  purposes 
stated  for  courses  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  study  considered  the  Old  Testament  as  a source, 
aiming  to  ascertain  the  method  of  the  Hebrew  historians  and  the  time 
interval  between  event  and  record  in  order  to  use  the  Old  Testament 
data  intelligently.00  The  course  in  1930-1931  considers  this  mass  of 
literature  as  a product  of  the  developing  religious  experience  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  and  its  relation  to  contemporaneous  social  and  political 
problems.61  The  evidences  of  a trend  toward  the  study  of  religion, 
applied  and  concrete  rather  than  theoretical,  is  shown  by  the  new  courses, 
which  tend  to  deal  with  modern  problems.  At  least  half  of  the  courses 
listed  show  this  emphasis.  That  this  is  a recent  development  is  shown 
by  an  examination  of  the  catalogue  offerings  for  1925-1926  when 
these  courses  come  under  the  appropriate  heading  of  "Biblical  Litera- 
ture", and  where  such  an  approach  was  not  evidenced.  Five  years  later 
it  is  made  explicit  in  the  description  of  the  purpose  of  the  department 
that  the  courses  are  designed  to  present  religion  not  only  from  the 
literary  and  historical  angles  but  from  the  psychological  and  philosophi- 
cal as  well.  That  the  students  approve  of  such  a change  in  approach 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  elections  in  the  department  of  Religion 
more  than  doubled  during  the  year  1927-1928. 02 

The  tendency  for  courses  to  deal  with  modern  problems  and  to  make 
application  of  theoretical  material  is  evidenced  also  by  the  department 
of  economics  and  sociology.  Courses  which  are  in  the  catalogue  for 
1930-1931  which  were  not  given  fifteen  years  before  are,  Programs  of 
Social  Reorganization:  Industrial  Development  in  the  United  States; 
The  Family;  and  Economic  Theory.  In  the  course  on  Labor  Problems 
it  is  stated  that  as  a part  of  the  course  a series  of  lectures  will  be  given 
by  officials  in  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor.03  It  is  clear  that 
such  work  will  help  the  Vassar  students  to  gain  insight  into  social 
problems  and  prepare  them  better  to  meet  the  many  demands  which 
their  communities  will  make  upon  them  as  creative  citizens. 

58  Vassar  Catalogue,  1915-1916,  p.  47 
511  Vassar  Catalogue,  1930-1931,  p.  161 
60  Vassar  Catalogue,  1915-1916,  p.  47 

01  Vassar  Catalogue,  1930-1931,  p.  161 

02  Vassar  Catalogue,  1927-1928,  pp.  106-108 

03  President's  Report,  1927-1928,  p.  6 
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The  Arts 

Among  the  studies  which  proved  useful  to  alumnae  in  the  study 
described  in  Chapter  III,  music  and  art  were  recognized,  especially  for 
rheir  contribution  to  leisure  activities.  These  subjects  have  long  been 
in  the  curriculum  at  Vassal'.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
as  early  as  1892  they  were  counted  toward  the  degree.04  However,  in 
recent  years  the  amount  of  time  given  to  them  has  greatly  increased. 
In  1915-1916,  there  were  eight  courses  offered  in  art,  representing  14^2 
hours.  In  1930-1931,  there  are  30  courses  and  44y2  hours  offered. 
The  increase  in  emphasis  on  music  is  even  more  remarkable.  In  1915- 
1916,  there  were  listed  10  courses  and  15  hours,  whereas  in  1930-1931, 
there  are  43  courses  and  57^  hours.  The  work  in  these  two  fields  is 
both  theoretical  and  applied.  It  would  tend  toward  giving  both  general 
appreciation  and  culture  and  toward  professional  training.  In  1915- 
1916,  there  were  only  two  courses  in  practice  in  art  and  these  did  not 
count  toward  the  degree.  In  1930-1931,  there  are  12  courses  in  applied 
art.  For  this  work  the  same  ratio  of  credit  was  allowed  as  for  English 
speech:  that  is,  there  might  be  three  hours  of  theoretical  or  historical 
work  to  one  of  applied  work  till  a total  of  21  hours  of  theoretical  or 
historical  work  was  reached.  In  music,  credit  was  not  given  for  practice 
work  fifteen  years  ago.  Both  in  quantity  and  variety  the  work  has 
increased  in  these  two  fields. 

The  groupings  of  the  new  curriculum  place  English  as  a third 
member  of  the  arts  group.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  this  always 
important  field  but  proportionally  it  is  in  no  way  as  marked  as  in  these 
other  two  arts.  In  1915-1916,  there  was  a total  of  24  courses  and  in 
1930-1931,  there  are  36  courses.  As  a correlating  factor  a recent  addi- 
tion to  the  arts  courses  is  Aesthetics.  This  is  listed  as  a separate  depart- 
ment. Not  only  does  this  course  study  the  aesthetic  experience  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  fine  arts,  music  and  poetry,  but  also  from  that 
of  psychology  and  philosophy,  and  in  each  of  these  departments  it  is 
listed.05  It  is  evident  that  students  as  well  as  faculty  approve  of  this 
growing  field  of  the  arts,  for  under  the  freedom  of  choice  of  the  new 
curriculum  there  is  a marked  increase  in  elections  from  each  of  the 
departments  of  this  field.00 

An  interesting  development  in  the  field  of  applied  arts  is  the  work  in 
dramatic  production.  The  Vassar  Experimental  Theatre  was  founded 
about  five  years  ago  as  an  organization  dedicated  to  vitality  in  the  theatre. 
Academically,  it  is  connected  with  the  English  department  through  two 
courses,  Dramatic  Production,  and  Advanced  Play  Production,  and  to 
two  courses  in  the  technique  of  speech.07  Certain  co-requisites  are 
suggested,  such  as  applied  art,  mechanical  drawing,  rhythmics  and  fenc- 

04  Ante,  p.  132 

65  Vassar  Catalogue,  1930-1931,  pp.  147-159 
08  Report  of  Dean,  1928-1929,  p.  20 
87  Vassar  Catalogue,  1930-1931,  p.  257 
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ing.08  The  ratio  of  credit  is  the  same  as  that  for  any  of  the  applied 
arts.  One  of  the  members  of  this  organization  writes,  as  follows,  of 
its  significance  in  the  life  of  the  students: 

While  the  main  purpose  of  the  courses  is  general,  not  vocational,  to  create  not 
so  much  actresses  and  playwrights  as  an  intelligently  critical  and  theatrically- 
minded  audience,  an  increasing  number  of  its  students  are  going  out  into  every 
phase  of  active  theatrical  work.  Some  are  teaching,  starting  secondary-school 
theatres  of  their  own;  some  are  acting  on  Broadway  or  in  stock  companies;  some 
are  designing  sets  and  costumes  for  Broadway  and  little  theatre  producers ; and 
there  is  an  increasingly  great  demand  for  girls  trained  in  this  valuable  branch  of 
the  applied  arts.'19 

This  writer  also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  rhe  Vassar  Experimental 
Theatre  is  significant  not  only  in  the  lives  of  the  students  but  also  has  an 
important  educational  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  college.70 

WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 
Development  of  the  Curriculum 

Wellesley  College  opened  ten  years  after  Vassar  and  consequently 
was  able  to  profit  by  rhe  experiences  of  that  pioneering  institution. 
However,  in  several  respects  it  showed  differences  of  emphasis  in  the 
development  of  the  curriculum.  The  founder  of  Wellesley,  Henry 
Durant,  was  intensely  religious,  and  consequently  great  emphasis  was 
placed  on  Bible  study.  The  statutes  of  the  college  as  printed  in  1885 
stated  that  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  pursued  by  every 
student  throughout  the  entire  college  course  under  the  direction  of  the 
faculty.71  As  the  years  went  by  this  requirement  was  lessened,  but  the 
catalogue  of  1930-1931  shows  that  there  are  prescribed  for  graduation 
a year  and  a half  ( 4l/>  hours)  in  Biblical  History. 

The  vocational  emphasis  during  the  early  years  appears  to  have  been 
stronger  at  Wellesley  than  at  Vassar.  The  Calendar  for  1877-1878 
was  the  first  to  make  a formal  statement  of  the  aims  of  the  college  and 
this  purpose  is  made  explicit  in  the  sentence,  "The  leading  object  in 
Wellesley  College  is  to  educate  learned  and  useful  teachers,  and  this  is 
kept  in  view  throughout  all  the  courses  of  study  and  in  all  the  methods 
of  development  ’.72  Ten  years  after  this  announcement  the  first  academic 
course  was  established  in  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching.  In  this, 
it  was  intended  that  practice  as  well  as  theory  be  stressed.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  course  read,  'that  lessons,  given  by  members  of  rhe  class, 
would  be  criticised  by  classmates  and  instructor’.73 

The  importance  of  Education  courses  grew  and  they  have  continued 

,ls  Clifford,  Margaret  E.,  Vitality  at  Vassar",  Progressive  Education,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  81 
Ibid.,  p.  85 

70  Ibid.,  p.  82 

71  Robinson,  Mabel  L.,  Op.  Cit. , p.  24 

72  Ibid.,  p.  19 

7:1  Ibid.,  p.  25 
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TABLE  IX 

Number  of  Courses  and  Hours  of  Instruction  in  a Given  Field  from 
1915-1916  to  1930-1931  at  Wellesley  College 
{At  Five  Year  Intervals) 


DEPARTMENTS 

1915-1916 

O 1/5 

3 § 

U X 

1920-1921 

S’  </> 

5 1 

u x 

Courses  g 

-1926 

3 

0 

X 

Courses  £ 

O 

Hours  5 

Art  

10 

23 

10 

27 

8 

21 

18 

38 

Archeology 

i 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Astronomy  

6 

1 5 

3 

9 

6 

11/4 

6 

141/2 

Biblical  History  and  Literature 

8 

17 

7 

I6V2 

7 

18 

8 

191/2 

Botany  

8 

22 

16 

3 ll/s 

15 

30 

15 

381/3 

Chemistry 

9 

18 

12 

221// 

12 

221/2 

16 

25 

Economics  and  Sociology 

9 

15 

14 

24 

19 

33 

17 

311/2 

Education  

8 

21 

3 

9 

4 

12 

~J 

18 

English  Composition  

~7 

17 

11 

191/2 

9 

141/, 

11 

17 

Language  and  Literature 

19 

50 

21 

54 

22 

541/2 

22 

571/9 

French  

12 

25 

n 

26 

12 

31 

17 

391/2 

Geology  and  Geography 

6 

15 

9 

15 

10 

18 

11 

18 

German  

19 

291/2 

13 

21 

15 

22 

15 

25 

Greek  

7 

19 

6 

16 

8 

21 

8 

I6I/2 

Group  Leadership  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

History 

15 

35 

12 

311/2 

17 

491/2 

24 

58V3 

Hygiene  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Italian 

5 

12 

2 

6 

3 

9 

5 

13V3 

Latin 

13 

2oy2 

17 

28 

17 

29 

17 

32 

Mathematics 

10 

211/3 

12 

26 

12 

261/3 

11 

241/3 

Music  

13 

24 

11 

23 

9 

21 

7 

19 

Philology  

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Philosophy  and  Psychology  . . 

11 

23 

14 

27 

13 

27 

20 

341/, 

Physics  

6 

12 

10 

171/2 

12 

181/3 

12 

211/, 

Reading  and  Speaking 

3 

7 

4 

12 

5 

16 

5 

13 

Spanish 

3 

9 

■7 

19 

8 

20 

12 

34 

Zoology  

7 

18 

12 

33 

10 

19V3 

14 

271/2 

Total  number  of  Courses 

Total  number  of  Hours 

217 

4751/2 

239 

518 

254 

546 

300 

6401/3 

to  hold  a strong  place  in  the  curriculum.  This  department  in  1915-1916 
offered  eight  courses  and  21  hours.  It  will  be  recalled  that  not  until 
1899  did  Vassar  begin  to  offer  regular  courses  in  education  and  that 
even  by  1915-1916  she  had  no  department  of  education.  The  two 
courses  given  in  this  field  were  listed  in  the  department  of  philosophy. 

Woody  calls  attention  to  rhe  fact  that  the  work  of  the  four  years  at 
Wellesley  closely  paralleled  that  given  ar  Amherst  and  Harvard.  That 
the  work  of  this  woman's  college  was  not  identical  with  that  given  to 
men  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1891-1892  a domestic  science  depart- 
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ment  was  founded.74  This  venture  was  short-lived,  however,  for  the 
president's  report  for  1893  stated  regretfully  that  "the  instructor  had 
resigned"  and  that  "the  women  able  to  conduct  a course  in  domestic 
science  were  so  few  it  was  impossible  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  her 
resignation."7'5 

Upon  this  brief  experiment  Robinson  makes  the  comment  that 
although  women  able  to  conduct  courses  in  domestic  science  appeared 
later,  Wellesley  never  again  made  excursions  into  this  field.70  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  president’s  enthusiastic  description 
of  this  course  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  much  of  the  material 
covered  under  the  name  of  domestic  science  was  later  included  in  such 
fields  as  physiology  and  hygiene.  He  wrote  that  a wide  range  of  subjects 
had  been  covered,  but  that  the  greater  part  of  the  time  had  been  devoted 
to  sanitation  and  nutrition.77  Inspection  of  the  catalogue  for  1930- 
1931  shows  that  the  principles  of  public  health  are  presented  in  the 
course  in  hygiene  required  of  all  freshmen  and  that  courses  on  the 
subject  of  nutrition  are  given  both  in  the  departments  of  chemistry  and 
of  physiology.78 

Vassar  had,  in  1867,  undertaken  the  experiment  of  offering  both  a 
scientific  and  a classical  course  of  study  but  the  plan  had  to  be  given  up 
three  years  later.79  Wellesley,  in  1878,  undertook  to  offer  a course 
leading  toward  the  B.S.  degree,  and  continued  it  for  fifteen  years.  The 
aim  of  this  course  was  purely  vocational  or  prevocational,  as  shown  by 
the  following  statement  made  in  reference  to  it:  "The  present  course  is 
arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers;  to  open  the  way  for  future 

special  study;  and  also  to  provide  satisfactory  preparation  for  those  who 

intend  to  become  physicians.”80  In  1893,  the  scientific  course  was  dis- 
continued and  a single  course  leading  to  the  A.B.  was  established.  In 
making  the  announcement  of  this  change,  the  president  said  that  the  new 
curriculum  aimed  to  offer  the  widest  election  that  was  consistent  with  the 
completion  of  certain  subjects  deemed  essential  to  all  culture,  as  well  as 
with  the  continuous  study  of  one  or  two  subjects  for  the  sake  of  mental 
discipline  and  breadth  of  view.81 

The  curriculum  which  was  established  in  1893  set  forth  the  following 
subjects  as  required:82 

Bible  4 hours 

English  Composition  3 hours 

Physiology  and  hygiene  1 hour 

Mathematics  4 hours 

74  Op.  Cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  182 

75  Op.  Cit.,  Robinson,  Mabel  L.,  p.  25 

70  Ibid.,  p.  25 

77  Ibid.,  p.  25 

78  Calendar  1930  1931,  pp.  105,  62,  63,  and  138-139 

79  Robinson,  Mabel,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  12 

80  Ibid.,  p.  21 
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Natural  science  4 hours 

(If  taken  later  than  freshman  year  3 hours) 

Natural  science 

(Unless  presented  for  admission)  3 hours 

Language  4 hours 

Philosophy  3 hours 


26  hours 

The  catalogue  further  stated  that  throughout  the  sophomore  year  two 
appointments  per  week  in  elocution  would  be  required. 


The  Curriculum  Prescriptions  in  1930-1931 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  these  requirements  have  changed  very 
little  in  37  years.  In  the  curriculum  for  1930-1931  the  following  sub- 
jects are  required:83 


Biblical  History  4 hours 

English  Composition 

(unless  exempted  by  examination)  3 hours 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  120 

(unless  exempted  by  examination)  1 hour 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 

(practical)  1 hour 

Reading  and  Speaking 

(unless  exempted  by  examination)  1 hour 

Mathematics  or  Philosophy  and  Psychology  3 hours 

A laboratory  science  3 hours 

A foreign  language  or  a second  laboratory  science  3 hours 


19  hours 

During  the  thirty-seven  years  which  have  elapsed  between  the  two  sets 
of  prescriptions  cited  above,  a few  variations  were  made  in  terminology 
and  other  details.  In  1915-1916  the  language  was  not  required  if  a 
third  language  had  been  presented  for  admission.84  In  1925-1926 
mathematics  was  still  required  unless  four  entrance  units  offered  a satis- 
factory equivalent.85  In  the  catalogue  of  this  year  also,  a differentiation 
was  made  between  biological  and  physical  sciences,  a year  of  each  being 
required  unless  satisfactory  equivalents  were  offered  for  admission.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  required  subjects  were  much  like  those  listed 
thirty-two  years  before. 

83  Calendar,  1930-1931,  p.  40 

84  Calendar,  1915-1916,  p.  158 

85  Calendar,  1925-1926,  p.  35 
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Electives  in  1930-1931 

The  similarity  which  has  been  noted  in  the  list  of  prescribed  subjects 
of  1930  and  those  of  1893  also  exist  in  the  requirements  for  elective 
work.  In  1915-1916  the  requirements  were  like  those  set  forth  in 
1893;  that  is,  a student  must  have  completed  for  graduation  nine  hours 
in  each  of  two  departments  or  twelve  hours  in  one  department  and  six 
hours  in  a second  department. 8<;  In  1930-1931  there  were  21  instead 
of  18  hours  of  elective  work  to  be  restricted  for  the  purpose  of  speciali- 
zation. Four  methods  were  suggested!  by  which  combinations  of  depart- 
ments might  be  made  to  fulfill  this  requirement.87  Although  the  lapse 
of  almost  three  decades  finds  very  little  difference  made  in  the  method 
used  at  Wellesley  either  to  give  breadth  or  specialization  to  a student's 
course  of  study,  one  change  has  been  made  which  is  significant.  In 
1926  the  requirement  was  added  that  every  candidate  for  the  B.A. 
degree  must  pass  a General  Examination  in  a major  of  nine  or  more 
hours  in  addition  to  the  regular  course  examination. 

The  EIonors  System 

Another  innovation  making  possible  more  independent  work  was 
the  establishment  in  1922  of  the  Honors  System.  Students  who  wish 
to  become  candidates  for  Honors  apply  in  their  sophomore  or  junior 
year  to  a special  committee.  Admission  is  confined  to  students  whose 
scholarship  record  and  general  ability  are  exceptionally  good.  If  allowed 
to  work  for  Honors  the  student  chooses  a field  of  distinction  in  which 
she  must  take  at  least  21  hours.  This  field  of  distinction  takes  the  place 
of  the  restricted  elective  work;  that  is,  it  includes  work  in  the  major 
departments  and  allied  courses.  It  may,  also,  with  the  approval  of  the 
department  directing  the  work,  include  not  more  than  three  hours  of 
research  independent  of  scheduled  courses.  The  student  for  Honors  in 
Subjects,  works  under  the  special  direction  of  one  or  more  instructors 
concerned  with  her  field  of  special  distinction.  She  must  take  all  the 
prescribed  work,  and  the  regular  examinations  in  courses  during  her 
junior  year.  The  examination  in  the  field  of  distinction,  which  in  the 
senior  year  takes  the  place  of  the  general  examination,  will  be  in  part 
or  wholly  oral.88 

Educational  Guidance  and  the  Personnel  Bureau 

The  curriculum  at  Wellesley  appears  to  be  somewhat  static  when 
compared  with  that  of  Vassar.  However,  there  have  been  developments 
in  other  fields  of  the  college  organization  which  bring  in  some  of  the 
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wholesome  changes  which  a policy  of  "responsible  experimentation" 
have  brought  to  the  older  institution.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  new 
curriculum  at  Vassar  is  based  on  the  objective  of  helping  the  individual 
student  to  find  and  develop  her  field  of  major  interest.  Especial  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  student  in  her  freshmen  year  so  that  she  may  more 
clearly  understand  her  own  interests  and  aptitudes  and  also  the  fields  of 
study  open  to  her  through  which  she  may  develop  these.  Although 
there  is  at  Wellesley  no  Board  of  Election,  to  guide  freshmen  as  at 
Vassar;  no  course  for  orientation  such  as  that  in  the  Advancement  of 
Learning;  and  no  requirement  for  distribution  of  time  during  the  fresh- 
man year  for  purposes  of  exploration,  there  are  definite  plans  for  educa- 
tional guidance. 

In  a discussion  of  some  of  the  academic  difficulties  connected  with 
adjusting  freshmen  to  college  life,  Frances  L.  Knapp,  Dean  of  Freshmen 
and  Sophomores  at  Wellesley,  points  out  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
is  their  ignorance  of  the  college  curriculum  and  of  the  relation  of  courses 
to  their  particular  purposes  or  interests.  Dean  Knapp  describes  a plan 
used  at  Wellesley  to  remedy  this  difficulty.89  In  May  a letter  is  sent  out 
to  all  prospective  Freshmen  which  gives  information  about  courses  of 
instruction  and  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  choosing  the  fresh- 
man course  carefully  with  the  counsel  of  parents  and  teachers.  Dean 
Knapp  points  out  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  letter  is  to  direct  the 
interests  of  the  prospective  freshmen  to  the  relationship  between  courses 
and  to  the  value  of  certain  courses  a sbackground  for  professional  work.90 

During  the  first  year  at  Wellesley  each  freshman  interviews  Dean 
Knapp.  In  connection  with  this  interview  a personnel  card  is  filled  out 
which  gives  extensive  data  about  the  student’s  social  and  academic 
history,  her  physical  and  mental  health,  her  vocational  plans  and  prefer- 
ences together  with  the  results  of  psychological  and  aptitude  tests.  At 
the  end  of  the  freshman  year  this  personnel  card  is  transferred  to  the 
Personnel  Bureau.  The  ideal  of  the  Bureau  is  to  interview  each  student 
once  each  year.  On  the  card  are  recorded  the  findings  from  these  inter- 
views together  with  other  cumulative  data  such  as  scholastic  records, 
extra-curricular  activities,  personality  traits  and  ratings,  and  any  change 
in  vocational  plans  and  preferences.  The  material  inscribed  on  the 
cumulative  record  card  is  used  by  the  Personnel  Bureau  for  purposes 
both  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance.91 

To  understand  the  significance  of  the  Personnel  Bureau  as  an  agency 
for  student  guidance,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  its  history.  Alice  Perry 
Wood,  the  director  of  this  department,  has  traced  its  development 
through  various  stages  of  growth  in  response  to  students  and  social 
needs.92  It  started  as  a "Teacher’s  Registry"  with  the  founding  of  the 

89  "Freshman  Adjustment",  Year  Book,  National  Association  of  Deans  of  Women,  1930, 

pp.  101-106 

90  Ibid.,  p.  104 

91  Information  in  this  paragraph  gained  in  visit  to  Personnel  Bureau 

92  Bureau  of  Occupations,  Wellesley  Alumnae  Quarterly,  February,  1923,  pp.  80-82 
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college.  As  new  kinds  of  work  opened  up  to  women,  and  teaching  came 
to  be  regarded  as  only  one  of  many  possible  vocations,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  broaden  the  scope  of  this  "Registry’’  and  in  1913  its  name  was 
changed  to  the  "Appointment  Bureau".  Wood  points  out  that  the 
activities  of  this  Bureau  were  in  line  with  the  movement  for  vocational 
guidance,  in  that  it  aimed  to  set  forth  types  of  experience  inherent  in 
the  various  vocations  and  the  training  which  is  necessary  for  their 
practice.03  Because  there  was  such  an  obvious  relationship  between  the 
work  of  a Committee  on  Vocational  Information  and  the  Appointment 
Bureau  these  two  were  joined  in  1921,- becoming  the  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions. Commenting  on  this  development  and  on  the  growth  of  the 
vocational  guidance  movement  at  Wellesley,  Wood  writes  as  follows: 

Fifty  years  ago  the  question  that  faced  the  world  of  education  was,  "What 
training  shall  we  give  these  women?”  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  question  was. 
How  shall  women  hand  on  and  sustain  this  new  acquisition?’  Today  the  world 
turns  upon  college  women  and  says,  'What  are  you  going  to  give  society?'  The 
only  justification  for  the  carrying  on  of  placement  and  vocational  information  in 
a College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  that  it  shall  teach  that  all  occupations  should  be  social 
services  and  contributions  to  social  well  being,  and,  on  the  other  hand  that  the 
occupations  if  rightly  viewed  may  be  means  of  indefinitely  prolonged  cultural 
experience.  Salesmanship,  settlement  work,  cafeteria  work,  research,  are  all  social 
service  work  and  only  from  this  aspect  is  the  choice  of  an  occupation  an  educa- 
tional question,  demanding  as  we  believe  the  attention  of  such  an  educational 
institution  as  Wellesley  College.”4 

In  1925  the  Bureau  of  Occupations  became  the  Personnel  Bureau. 
The  extent  of  the  influence  of  this  organization  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  on  the  Personnel  Board  sit  the  following  college  officers:  President 
of  the  College,  Chairman;  Dean  of  the  College;  Dean  of  Residence; 
Dean  of  Freshmen;  Recorder;  Resident  Physician;  Health  Officer; 
Director  of  Psychological  Laboratory;  Director  of  Personnel  Bureau. 

Personnel  work  is  part  of  the  general  movement  previously  mentioned, 
which  works  toward  a better  understanding  of  the  individual  differences 
among  students.  We  have  already  noted  that  the  Personnel  Bureau  at 
Wellesley  is  a center  for  collecting  and  holding  the  data  which  are 
obtained  concerning  the  individual  student.  The  question  naturally  arises 
as  to  what  extent  it  is  possible  for  such  a bureau  to  use  the  data  it  so 
carefully  collects  for  the  educational  guidance  of  1500  students.  Kelly, 
in  the  study  of  the  American  arts  college  previously  cited,  has  made  it 
clear  that  proper  guidance  of  students  demands  both  the  analysis  of  the 
students’  aptitudes  and  abilities  and  the  adjustment  of  the  curricula  and 
plans  of  the  college  to  take  into  account  these  student  aptitudes  and 
abilities.05  It  is  evident  that  Wellesley  has  taken  steps  toward  the 
fulfilling  of  the  first  requirement.  Evidences  of  the  second  are  not  so 
easy  to  discern.  One  of  the  findings  of  the  survey  supervised  by  Kelly 

03  Ibid.,  p.  80 

01  Ibid.,  p.  82 

05  Kelly,  Frederick,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  154 
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was  that  student  interests  are  very  often  dependent  on  the  question  of 
their  prospective  vocations.90  The  organization  of  the  Personnel  Bureau 
makes  it  well  adapted  to  combine  this  function  of  vocational  guidance, 
with  educational  guidance.  The  problem  arises  as  to  what  extent  the 
college  offers  work  of  a professional  character  which  will  meet  the  needs 
of  these  students  who  are  being  thus  guided. 

Courses  in  Education 

Historically  Wellesley  has  laid  much  emphasis  on  the  preparation  of 
teachers.  At  present,  however,  the  department  of  education  does  not 
offer  as  many  courses  as  it  did  fifteen  years  ago.  In  1915-1916  there 
were  offered  eight  courses  totaling  21  hours;  in  1930-1931  there  were 
seven  courses  and  18  hours.  Between  these  two  periods  it  is  interesting 
to  note  there  was  a decided  slump  in  the  number  of  courses  offered. 
In  1920-1921  there  were  only  three  courses  in  education  offered;  in 
1 925 - 192 6 there  were  four.  Alice  Perry  Wood  states  that  it  is  probable 
that  this  dimunition  in  the  number  of  courses  in  Education  given  at 
Wellesley  is  due  in  part  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  Wellesley 
students  and  alumnae  who  wish  to  become  teachers.  At  Wellesley  as 
at  Vassar  there  is  a nursery  school.  Also  there  is  a practice  school  for 
those  interested  in  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade. 

Administrative  Opinion  on  Vocational  Courses 

President  Pendleton  in  an  article  on  "Changes  and  Experiments  in 
Colleges  for  Women"  states  explicitly  that  women's  colleges  of  liberal 
arts  are  not  vocational  or  professional  schools.97  However,  she  does 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  colleges  give  courses  which 
prepare  more  or  less  directly  for  homemaking,  such  as  child  psychology, 
food  chemistry  and  bacteriology;  and  that  the  nursery  school  also  con- 
tributes to  this  purpose.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  numerous  pre-professional 
courses  at  Wellesley.  Also  there  is  a graduate  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  hygiene  and  physical  education.  President  Pendleton  en- 
dorses heartily  experiments  in  higher  education.  She  asserts,  indeed, 
that  if  education  is  to  be  living  and  vital  it  must  always  be  experi- 
mental.98 As  part  of  such  a policy,  however,  she  does  not  endorse 
training  the  student  in  accordance  with  the  ’life  career  motive’,  as  does 
President  MacCracken.  Her  emphasis  is  more  intellectual  and  cultural. 
Because  of  the  influence  of  President  Pendleton's  point  of  view  in  shap- 
ing the  educational  policy  of  the  college,  her  statement  in  regard  to 
experiment  in  education  bears  quotation: 

00  Ibid.,  p.  155 

97  Pendleton,  Ellen  F.,  Journal  of  the  American  Association  of  University  of  Women, 

Vol.  XXIV,  p.  113 

08  Ibid.,  p.  116 
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If  we  can  train  our  students  in  independence  of  thought,  if  we  can  convince 
them  that  education  must  continue  as  long  as  life  itself,  if  we  can  show  them 
that  to  be  really  alive  is  to  live  an  intellectual  life  we  shall  have  reached  our  goal 
and  succeeded  in  our  experiments.’'19 


Group  Leadership 

Examination  of  the  Wellesley  calendar  for  1930-1931  discloses  one 
interesting  divergence  from  the  usual  listing  of  departments  and  courses. 
Under  a department  heading  of  Group  Leadership,  there  is  listed  one 
course  entitled:  Leadership  in  Organized  Groups.  The  description  of 
this  unique  offering  is  as  follows: 

A study  of  the  processes  of  thought  and  expression  by  which  clubs,  conferences, 
and  committees  deal  with  current  problems  in  the  community.  The  work  will  he 
based  partly  on  the  records  of  group  experience  in  Christian  Associations,  civic 
and  philanthropic  boards,  industrial  joint  councils,  and  adult  education  projects, 
partly  on  guided  observation  of  current  organizational  procedures,  and  partly  on 
readings  in  social  psychology.100 

It  is  evident  that  the  purpose  of  this  course  is  avocational  rather  than 
vocational.  Its  aim,  however,  is  a truly  practical  one,  for  it  is  to  help 
women  to  use  leisure  fruitfully  by  preparing  them  to  be  leaders  in  group 
thinking.  The  professor  in  charge  of  this  experiment,  Alfred  Dwight 
Sheffield,  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  work.  He  has  had  several  years 
of  experience  as  a leader  of  the  Inquiry,  an  organization  which,  with 
wide  vision  and  interests,  has  sought  to  develop  cooperative  techniques 
for  resolving  conflict  in  troubled  areas  of  social  and  industrial  relations. 
Sheffield  has  prepared  for  this  course  a syllabus  made  up  chiefly  of  ex- 
cerpts from  the  sources  which  contribute  to  its  purpose  of  offering  "Key 
Ideas  in  Social  Thinking’’.1"1  A survey  of  its  contents  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  course  is  not  only  significant  in  giving  college  women 
an  idea  of  the  distinctive  contributions  which  they  can  make  in  religious 
education,  in  social  work,  or  in  industrial  relations,  but  also  it  is  a break 
from  the  departmentalized  course.  Clearly  its  offerings  come  from 
three  fields:  Social  Science,  Psychology,  and  Education.  The  excerpts 
come  under  such  topics  as:  Nature  of  Situations  Calling  for  Redirec- 
tion; The  Individual  and  the  Group;  Complications  in  the  Social 
Process;  Social  Technique.”  This  theoretical  material  is  used  merely  as 
a basis  for  the  class  discussion,  where,  as  the  summary  of  the  course 
cited  above  suggests,  practical  situations  are  considered.  At  a time 
when  there  is  so  much  need  for  leadership  in  community  activities, 
Professor  Sheffield's  course  is  suggestive  and  significant.  That  college 
graduates  can  face  the  problem  of  using  their  leisure  worthily,  with  skill 
in  handling  group  processes  already  developed  and  with  some  under- 

00  Ibid.,  p.  116 

100  Calendar,  1930-1931,  p.  94 
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standing  of  the  techniques  of  organization  of  groups  and  of  chairman- 
ship is  a contribution  to  society.  This  experiment  in  Group  Leadership 
at  Wellesley  is  not  only  suggesting  a means  for  developing  sensitivity 
to  contemporary  social  problems,  but  also  of  showing  the  student  how 
this  social-mindedness  may  be  put  into  action. 

Psychology  and  Philosophy 

The  relationship  of  psychology  to  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  is 
interesting  because  it  is  varied  and  changing.  Historically,  its  subject 
matter  has  grown  out  of  both  philosophy  and  physiology,  so  that  it 
rightfully  can,  according  to  its  emphasis,  be  classified  with  either.  In 
the  college  curriculum,  however,  it  has  most  frequently  been  sheltered 
in  the  department  of  philosophy.  With  the  years,  however,  it  has  come 
to  outgrow  the  limits  of  the  subject  which  has  sheltered  it.  For  exam- 
ple, at  Wellesley,  in  1915-1916,  there  were  offered,  one  course  in  logic, 
six  in  philosophy,  and  four  in  psychology;  in  1930-1931  there  are  offered 
one  in  logic,  eight  in  philosophy  and  11  in  psychology.  The  emphasis 
has  been  more  experimental  and  theoretical  than  applied.  No  course 
is  offered  in  child  psychology,  but  in  1925-1926,  and  in  1930-1931  a 
course  is  noted  in  Genetic  Psychology  in  which  a Child  Psychology  text 
book  is  used.  In  1930-1931,  this  is  announced  as  a course  in  which  the 
learning  abilities  of  man  and  animals  are  compared.102  The  more 
practical  and  applied  phases  of  psychology  evidently  are  dealt  with  by  a 
course  in  Social  Psychology  offered  in  1930-1931.  In  this  the  psy- 
chological aspects  of  conventions  and  customs,  or  racial  and  national 
antipathies  and  of  social  maladjustments  are  considered.103  That  this 
course  might  possibly  have  vocational  significance  for  the  student  inter- 
ested in  social  work  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  reference  book  listed 
for  the  last  named  topic  is  case  studies  of  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation. 

Social  Sciences 

In  1915-1916  there  were  offered  at  Wellesley  24  courses  in  the  social 
sciences,  totaling  50  hours.  In  1930-1931,  there  were  41  courses  total- 
ing 90  hours.  This  is  an  increase  proportionately  as  well  as  intrinsically. 
The  courses  and  hours  offered  in  1915-1916  represent  approximately 
11  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  offered.  Those  offered  fifteen  years 
later,  represent  14  per  cent  of  the  total.  During  this  period  the  number 
of  courses  in  economics  and  sociology  has  almost  doubled,  the  increase 
being  from  nine  to  17.  An  examination  of  the  courses  which  have  been 
added  show  that  they  are  practically  all  in  the  field  of  economics. 

102  Calendar,  1930-1931,  p.  123 

103  Ibid.,  p.  124 
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There  are  only  four  courses  in  sociology.  These  are  semester  courses 
in  Social  Origins  in  Modern  Social  Institutions,  another  in  Socialism  and 
Social  Reform,  and  yet  another  in  Social  Economics.104  Prerequisite  to 
later  elections  in  this  field  is  a course  in  introduction  to  Economics  and 
Sociology  but  the  emphasis  in  this  is  chiefly  on  economics.  One  dis- 
interested observer  has  commented  upon  the  need  in  this  department  for 
more  popular  courses.  A reading  of  the  titles  of  the  courses  would 
suggest  that  this  criticism  might  be  justified.  Such  courses  as  the  Finan- 
cial Organization  of  Society,  Public  Finance,  History  of  Economic 
Thought  and  International  Trade  and  Investment  are  amply  justified  in 
the  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are  specializing  in  this 
field.  However  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  students  will  not  go  on 
into  these  technical  advanced  courses,  the  question  arises  as  to  the 
advisability  of  introducing  more  courses  which  deal  with  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  day;  which  are  general  and  inclusive;  which 
that  there  have  been  courses,  now  discontinued  which  would  well  serve 
will  give  the  student  sensitivity  to,  and  understanding  of,  the  move- 
ments in  modern  society.  Examination  of  offerings  in  past  years  shows 
such  ends.  In  1920-1921,  the  catalogue  listed  among  seven  sociology 
courses,  one  on  the  Family. 

Among  the  social  sciences  the  most  marked  development  is  shown  in 
the  courses  given  on  Government.  Although  these  now  are  listed 
with  the  history  department,  their  number  and  the  vitality  of  the  group 
indicate  further  expansion  in  this  field,  leading  toward  a separate  depart- 
ment. It  was  not  until  1920-1921  that  growth  began  in  this  subject. 
In  1915-1916  there  was  but  one  course,  this  being  in  Constitutional 
Government.105  By  1925-19 26,  there  were  five  courses  offered,  106  and 
in  1930-1931  there  were  six107  Doubtless  the  reasons  for  the  growth  of 
interest  in  this  field  have  been  the  World  War  and  the  Suffrage  Amend- 
ment. The  influence  of  the  former  is  seen  even  in  the  introductory 
course  in  Government,  in  which  the  governments  of  the  United  States, 
England,  France,  Germany  and  Russia  are  studied.  The  course  in 
International  Law  also  is  significant  as  an  outgrowth  of  widened  interests 
in  foreign  affairs  due  to  the  War.  Other  courses  in  Government  such 
as  Political  Parties  and  Electoral  Problems,  and  Municipal  Government 
and  Administration  are  significant  in  the  possibility  they  offer  for  arous- 
ing students  to  an  awareness  of  the  problems  of  citizenship.  These 
courses  are  linked  up  with  current  problems,  for  laboratory  material  is 
available  from  many  sources.  The  Massachusetts  League  of  Women 
Voters  cooperated  with  the  college  through  this  field  in  offering  such 
services  as  furnishing  sample  ballots  for  absent  voters  before  election. 

101  Wellesley  Calendar,  1930-1931,  pp.  64-67 

103  Calendar,  1915-1916,  p.  114 

100  Calendar,  1925-1926,  pp.  84-85 

107  Calendar,  1930-1931,  pp.  98-99 
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Natural  Sciences 

In  the  natural  sciences  as  well  as  the  social  sciences  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  subject  matter  during  the  past  fifteen  years  at  Welles- 
ley. In  1915-1916,  there  were  42  courses  and  100  hours  offered,  repre- 
senting approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  total  number  ol  hours  offered 
In  1 930- 1931  there  were  68  courses  and  145  hours,  or  approximately  23 
per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  courses  in  zoology  has  doubled, 
the  increase  being  from  seven  to  14.  In  Botany,  the  increase  has  been 
almost  as  great,  advancing  from  eight  courses  to  16.  In  this  department 
are  certain  courses  suggesting  interesting  vocational  possibilities.  There 
is,  for  example,  a course  in  Landscape  Gardening  and  one  in  Landscape 
Design.108  A course  in  Cultivated  Plants  would  no  doubt  prove  useful 
to  the  student  interested  in  this  field.  A course  in  general  Bacteriology 
and  another  in  Bacteria  in  relarion  to  daily  life  suggest  practical  applica- 
tions both  to  the  work  of  the  homemaker  and  to  that  of  the  student 
interested  in  a career  in  this  field  of  applied  science.109  The  number 
of  courses  offered  in  Physics  has  doubled  during  the  fifteen  years.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  courses  added  to  this  department  is  on  the 
Automobile:  Principles  and  Construction.110  The  practical  character  of 
such  a course  is  obvious. 


The  Fine  Arts 

The  fine  arts  have  long  flourished  in  the  curriculum  at  Wellesley. 
In  1878-1879  a five  year  musical  course  was  established.1 11  This  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.  Students  taking  the  regular  four  year 
college  course  have  been  allowed  some  credit  in  practical  work  as  well 
as  in  theory.  The  number  of  courses  offered  in  music  has  decreased 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  In  1915-1916  there  were  thirteen  courses 
offered;  in  1925-1926,  nine;  and  in  1930-193 1,  there  are  seven.  Despite 
this  decrease  the  registration  in  the  department  over  this  period  has 
increased.  For  1915-1916,  the  hours  of  instruction  (the  instruction 
of  one  student  one  hour  a week  for  one  academic  year)  were  487^  ;112 
for  1925-1926,  they  were  813;  113  and  for  1930-1931,  they  are  70S. 

Courses  in  art  have  increased  both  in  number  and  in  popularity.  In 
1915-1916,  there  were  10  courses  offered;  in  1930-1931,  there  are  18. 
It  is  during  the  past  five  years  that  the  department  has  been  noticeably 
strengthened.  In  1925-1926,  there  were  only  eight  courses  offered. 
Despite  this  small  number,  the  hours  of  the  students’  instruction  were 

108  Calendar,  1930-1931,  p.  59 

100  Calendar,  1930-1931,  pp.  57-58 

110  Calendar,  1930-1931,  p.  129 

1,1  Robinson,  Mabel  L.,  Op.  Cit..  p.  21 

112  Report  of  the  Dean,  1915-1916,  p.  23 

113  Report  of  the  Dean,  1925-1926,  p.  34 
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831  for  1925-1926,  114  as  compared  with  545  in  1915-1916. 115  In  1930- 
1931  there  are  1,062  hours  of  instruction  in  Art.110  Courses  in 
studio  practice  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree  when  certain  prere- 
quisits  in  the  history  of  art  have  been  satisfied. 

The  cordial  attitude  of  the  Wellesley  administration  toward  the  fine 
arts  is  suggested  in  a recent  article  by  President  Pendleton  on  "Changes 
and  Experiments  for  Colleges  for  Women."  Miss  Pendleton  states  it 
as  her  belief  that  the  colleges  for  women  took  the  initiative  in  putting 
art  and  music  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  subjects  traditionally  accept- 
ed for  the  bachelor’s  degree.117 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE 
Historical  Background  of  the  Present  Curriculum 

In  1888  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  received  the  charter  which  made  it 
possible  for  a collegiate  department  to  be  added.  In  1893  the  Seminary 
and  College  became  Mount  Holyoke  College.  It  has  previously  been 
pointed  out  that  because  of  the  thoroughness  and  advanced  character  of 
the  work  which  it  offered,  the  famous  seminary  founded  by  Mary  Lyon 
was  a forerunner  of  the  woman's  college.  However,  when  the  curricu- 
lum of  Mount  Holyoke  College  was  formulated  it  represented  not  a 
development  of  the  seminary  course  of  study,  but  the  result  of  careful 
study  of  contemporary  college  curricula.118  During  the  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  founding  of  the  college  and  the  year  1915-1916 
there  were  few  radical  changes  in  the  curriculum.  Its  growth  was  steady, 
but  chiefly  by  the  simple  process  of  accretion.  In  1893  there  were  128 
courses  offered,  in  1915  there  were  251. 119  Until  1898  there  were  three 
divisions  of  college  work:  classical,  literary  and  scientific,  but  at  that 
time  the  undergraduate  courses  were  arranged  to  lead  to  the  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  only.  Of  the  112  hours  necessary  for  this  degree,  58  were 
prescribed.120  In  1915-1916  of  the  120  hours  required  for  the  degree 
63  were  prescribed.  The  idea  stated  in  the  catalogue  was  that  the  four 
years  of  work  should  be  divided  into  two  years  prescribed  and  two  years 
elective.  In  addition  to  this  required  work  fifteen  hours  were  to  be 
given  to  each  of  two  major  subjects,  and  twenty-seven  hours  to  free 
electives.121  The  prescribed  courses  consisted  of  nine  semester  hours  of 
English,  and  six  semester  hours  of  each  of  the  following:  English  litera- 
ture, Latin  or  Greek,  Greek,  French  or  German,  Mathematics,  Biblical 

111  Ibid.,  p.  33 

lir’  Op.  Cit.,  p.  23 

116  In  letter  to  the  author  from  Dean  Mary  L.  Coolidge. 

117  Journal  of  American  Association  of  University  Women,  XXIV,  p.  115 

118  Robinson,  Mabel  L.,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  51 

110  Ibid.,  p.  55 

120  Ibid.,  p.  55 

121  Catalogue,  1915-1916,  pp.  37-38 
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TABLE  X 

Number  of  Courses  and  Hours  of  Instruction  in  a Given  Field  from 
1915-1916  to  1930-1931  at  Mount  Holyoke  College 


(At  Five  Year  Intervals) 


DEPARTMENTS 

1915-1916 

S' 

3 g 

’X, 

SO 

Courses  n> 

0 

• 1921 

t/5 

3 

i 

1925 

C/5 

O 

O 

U 

-1926 
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3 

'T 
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SO 
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Anthropology 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Arts  and  Archeology 

13 

2iy2 

15 

31 

18 

25 

23 

31 

Astronomy  

6 

9V2 

4 

8 1/7 

7 

141/2 

8 

191/7 

Biblical  History  and  Literature  . . . 

7 

131/2 

9 

I6I/2 

14 

251/2 

0 

0 

Botany  

9 

l4l/2 

13 

20P2 

13 

20 

15 

211/7 

Chemistry 

13 

19 

22 

331/2 

21 

31 

27 

441/2 

Economics  and  Sociology 

11 

191/7 

13 

18 

15 

251/. 

19 

28l/2 

Education  

12 

131/2 

6 

8 

7 

12 

9 

14 

English  

15 

221/, 

19 

221/2 

21 

26 

18 

32 

English  Literature  and  Drama.  . . . 

19 

28i/2 

21 

32 

23 

35 

34 

56 

Geology  

6 

8 1/2 

10 

12 

12 

I6I/2 

12 

18 

German  

13 

30 

10 

221/, 

10 

20 

13 

2M/2 

Greek  

14 

221/3 

19 

31 

17 

29 

14 

25 

History  and  Political  Science.  . . . 

14 

27 

14 

27 

17 

26 

27 

37 

Hygiene  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

21/2 

Latin  

10 

Ul/2 

9 

221/2 

14 

21 

19 

321/3 

Mathematics 

14 

291/2 

15 

25 

16 

29i/> 

16 

28 

Music  

15 

l6i/> 

14 

20p2 

15 

211/7 

17 

33 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 

13 

171/2 

15 

23 

17 

29 

21 

34 

Physics  

12 

16 1/2 

13 

191/2 

13 

20 

15 

25 

Physiology  

1 

11/2 

2 

6 

4 

9 

8 

1 3*22 

History  and  Literature  of  Religion 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

27 

Romance  Languages 

French  

13 

23 

14 

23 

14 

23 

17 

27 

Italian 

3 

31/2 

2 

31 /7 

4 

8 

5 

11 

Spanish 

i 

3 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

12 

Speech  

4 

3 

4 

6 

5 

8 

6 

9 

Zoology  

13 

22'  1 

131/2 

11 

18 

16 

251/2 

Total  number  of  Courses 

Total  number  of  Hours 

251 

404 

276 

4571/2 

314 

476 

384 

6 3 5 1/7 

Literature,  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  History,  Physics  or  Chemistry, 
any  natural  science.122 

Changes  from  1915-1916 — 1930-1931 

In  tracing  the  changes  in  requirements  for  graduation  during  the  past 
fifteen  years,  few  radical  modifications  are  to  be  noted  until  1930-1931. 
For  the  students  entering  in  that  year  a new  course  of  study  went  into 
effect  which  represents  a complete  reorganization  and  one  which  is  in 


122  Ibid.,  p.  37 
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line  with  the  changes  that  have  been  noted  at  Vassar.  There  is  emphasis 
on  individualization  and  flexibility.  Certain  modifications  in  the  cur- 
riculum before  this  time  showed  that  the  administrative  officers  were 
sensitive  to  general  educational  trends.  In  1923-1924  the  plan  was 
instituted  of  giving  to  each  senior  a general  examination  in  her  major 
subject.  The  purpose  stated  for  this  is  "to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
major  subject,  to  intensify  the  student's  interest  and  power  in  her  chosen 
field  of  study  and  to  test  her  power”.123 

In  the  catalogue  for  1923-1924  there  was  added  to  the  description  of 
the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  the  following  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  principles  in  accordance  with  which  the  curriculum 
at  Mount  Holyoke  is  planned: 

1.  All  students  need  basic  courses  in  fundamental  and  representative  subjects, 
in  part  because  such  a range  of  subject  matter  supplies  the  requisite  foundation 
of  their  later  work  and  for  the  orientation  of  their  thinking,  and  in  part  because 
by  this  means  they  are  assisted  to  find  the  fields  in  which  major  and  minor  work 
may  be  pursued  most  successfully. 

2.  All  students  should  do  intensive  work  in  one  or  two  fields  in  order  to 
experience  the  cultural  inspiration  resulting  from  such  work  and  in  order  to  secure 
the  necessary  foundation  for  professional  or  other  work  that  they  may  desire  to 
undertake  after  graduation. 

3.  All  students  in  order  to  satisfy  their  varying  needs,  should  be  free  to  elect, 
entirely  unhampered,  a considerable  portion  of  their  work.124 

This  statement  of  principles  introduced  a list  of  required  subjects 
almost  identical  with  those  which  had  been  prescribed  for  the  past  years 
as  subjects  "fundamental  and  representative”.  However,  the  state- 
ment is  interesting  as  a declaration  of  educational  philosophy.  There 
continued  to  be  required  the  thirty-nine  hours  of  intensive  work  with  a 
major  and  minor  subject.  The  remainder  of  the  time  was  left  for  free 
electives. 


The  New  Curriculum  of  1930-1931 

The  new  curriculum  which  was  put  into  effect  in  1930-1931  embodies 
the  principles  listed  above,  and  explicitly  groups  its  requirements  as 
study  which  will  be  extensive,  intensive  and  free  elective.125  However, 
it  offers  a much  greater  opportunity  for  individual  freedom.  The 
courses  are  divided  into  three  large  fields  of  knowledge,  designated  as 
langauges  and  literature,  natural  sciences  and  mathematics,  and  social 
studies.  Extensive  study  is  provided  for  by  the  requirement  that  during 
her  first  two  years  a student  must  elect  six  semester  hours  from  each  one 
of  these  three  groups  with  an  additional  six  hours  of  English.  This  42 
hours  of  required  work  will  give  her  an  introduction  to  the  various  fields 
of  knowledge  and  will  serve  as  a basis  for  her  choice  of  a field  of  inten- 

123  Catalogue,  1923-1924,  p.  42 

124  Catalogue,  1923-1924,  p.  42 

123  Catalogue,  1930-1931,  pp.  48-49 
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sive  study.  At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  the  student  is  to  choose 
her  field  of  concentration.  It  is  required  that  in  this  field  she  elect 
forty-eight  hous  in  addition  to  those  taken  in  extensive  study.  Twenty- 
four  of  these  hours  shall  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  one  subject,  the 
major.  Free  elective  study  is  provided  for  in  that  the  remaining  hours, 
which  may  amount  to  thirty,  are  left  to  the  free  choice  of  the  student. 

The  emphasis  which  the  new  curriculum  at  Mount  Holyoke  places 
upon  the  field  of  concentration  is  similar  to  that  which  at  Vassar  is 
placed  upon  the  field  of  major  interest.  xYlount  Holyoke  requires  an 
even  larger  number  of  hours  in  this  area  of  intensive  work,  48  hours  as 
compared  with  45.  Although  the  emphasis  upon  the  crosscutting  of 
departments  is  not  as  evident  as  at  Vassar,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  possible 
for  it  is  stated  that  24  of  the  48  hours  or  required  intensive  work  may 
be  done,  with  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  major  department  in  allied 
courses  outside  the  major  group.  The  plans  for  the  guidance  of  stu- 
dents in  the  election  of  their  field  of  concentration  are  not  as  elaborate 
as  those  at  Vassar,  or  at  Wellesley.  Freshmen  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  consider  carefully  their  courses  of  study  before  coming  to  college  and 
with  the  advice  of  parents  and  teachers  choose  their  schedule  for  the  first 
year.  Provision  is  also  made  in  the  personnel  program  for  counselling 
the  students,  by  the  secretary  of  trade  administration,  dean  and  vocational 
guidance  director.  The  general  examination,  instituted  in  1923-1924 
is  a part  of  the  new  curriculum,  but  the  responsibility  largely  rests  on 
the  major  advisor,  the  department  chairman.126 

Opportunity  for  Individual  Work 

The  new  curriculum,  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  required  work, 
offers  new  opportunity  to  the  student  for  freedom  in  following  her 
individual  interests.  Another  provision  is  made  for  developing  the 
unique  powers  of  each  student  by  the  plan  for  individual  work,  whereby 
six  hours  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  instructor  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  equivalent  hours  in  advanced  courses.127  This  opportunity 
is  in  line  with  the  policy  which  has  long  been  followed  at  Mount 
Holyoke  of  giving,  in  so  far  as  possible,  individual  education  to  the 
student.  To  this  end  the  honors  plan  was  installed  in  1922.  Candi- 
dates for  honors  devote  not  less  than  twelve  hours  of  the  work  of  their 
senior  year  to  honor  work  in  their  major  subject.128  This  plan  has  met 
with  more  than  usual  success  at  Mount  Holyoke.  Of  it  a faculty  mem- 
ber writes  that  the  release  from  the  regularity  of  class  hours  and  class 
assignments  gives  the  good  student  an  opportunity  for  initiating  and 
carrying  through  her  own  work,  and  also  that  the  closer  contact  with  the 
faculty  member  with  whom  she  discusses  the  work  gives  her  a glimpse  of 

326  Information  gained  from  conference  with  administrative  officers 

127  Catalogue,  1930-1931,  p.  40 

128  Ibid.,  pp.  51-52 
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what  scholarship  is  and  of  its  method  in  acquiring  knowledge.129  As 
at  Wellesley  candidates  for  honors  work  must  be  students  of  high  rank 
and  ability.  The  plan  for  individual  work  in  the  new  curriculum  will 
extend  the  advantages  of  the  honors  method  to  students  who  have  not 
been  outstanding  in  scholarship  but  who  nevertheless,  would  greatly 
profit  by  the  opportunity  to  do  individualized  work. 

In  her  report  for  1925-1926  President  Woolley  called  attention  to  a 
number  of  other  ways  in  which  Mount  Holyoke  at  that  time  attempted 
to  carry  on  individual  education.  She  mentioned  the  sectioning  on  the 
basis  of  ability  which  was  being  tried  out  in  the  departments  of  English 
and  History.  Also  an  approach  to  the  tutorial  system  was  possible  in  the 
science  courses,  through  the  work  of  the  laboratory  instructors,  and  in 
the  English  courses  through  conferences  with  individual  students.  An- 
other phase  of  individual  work  is  made  possible  through  the  special 
problems  given  to  students  to  work  out  as  projects.130  For  example  in 
the  zoology  class  a problem  such  as  human  heredity  and  health  would  be 
the  basis  of  research,  and  in  Statistics  Research,  a study  was  made  of  two 
hundred  cases  of  workmen’s  compensations.  Although  the  attempt  is 
being  made  to  make  the  college  work  as  individual  as  possible,  the 
problem  of  finance  is  a factor  in  hindering  its  full  success.  In  her 
report  for  1927-1928  President  Woolley  comments  on  the  fact  that  the 
various  department  reports  for  the  year  stress  the  need  of  endowment 
for  the  tutorial  system,  and  quotes  the  head  of  the  English  department 
who  states  that  it  is  her  belief  that  "much  of  the  criticism  and  unrest  of 
the  student  body  would  be  absorbed  by  work  in  which  the  demands 
might  be  made  more  individual  and  the  methods  less  general.”131 

It  is  evident  that  a sincere  effort  is  being  made  by  the  administrative 
officers  of  Mount  Holyoke  to  develop  individual  abilities.  A student  of 
the  class  of  1 930  comments  on  the  various  types  of  original  creative 
work  which  is  being  done  through  the  art  studio  courses,  in  English 
composition,  and  in  scientific  research.  In  drama,  through  the  Play- 
shop  theatre  laboratory,  the  student  is  able  to  write  her  own  plays,  and 
with  the  class  produce  them;  make  her  own  costumes,  paint  her  own 
scenery  and  experiment  with  her  own  ideas  of  lighting.132  The  depart- 
ment of  English  literature  established  in  1916  the  Play  and  Poetry  Shop 
Talks,  w'hich  Carl  Sandburg  referred  to  as  the  finest  poetry  forum  in 
the  United  States  with  the  exception  of  the  Wisconsin  players.’  Through 
this  organization  outstanding  artists  are  brought  to  the  college  for  the 
benefit  of  the  student  and  the  community.  In  the  department  of 
English  Composition,  the  creative  ability  of  students  has  been  discovered 
by  a form  of  tutorial  system  in  which  conferences  comparable  to  labora- 

120  Griffith,  Helen,  "Honor  Work  at  Mount  Holyoke;  the  First  Seven  Years  in  Review," 
Mount  Holyoke  Alumnae  Quarterly , XIV,  1,  April,  1930.  p.  21 

130  President's  Repart,  1925-1926,  pp.  3-5 

1:31  President's  Report,  1927-1928,  p.  18 

132  Grimes,  Virginia  E.,  "Mount  Holyoke",  in  The  American  College  Girl , p.  83 
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tory  work  in  the  sciences  are  used.  What  can  be  accomplished  by  such 
an  application  of  the  tutorial  system  is  evidenced  by  the  poetry  produced 
by  students  and  published  in  1928  by  Oxford  University  press  under 
the  title  "Mount  Holyoke  College  Verse". 

The  Administrative  Policy  Toward  Vocational  Education 

Mount  Holyoke  has  been  ready  for  change  which  means  progress  in 
the  development  of  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  students.  It  has  not 
digressed  into  any  of  the  experiments  of  a vocational  nature.  The  Dean 
of  the  college,  in  discussing  the  educational  policy,  declares  that  from 
the  time  of  founding  it  has  been  "an  institution  of  liberal  arts,  a college 
of  arts  and  sciences.  To  that  declared  policy  we  have  consistently 
adhered.  While  other  colleges  have  digressed  into  by-ways,  our  Alma 
Mater  has  calmly  gone  her  liberal  way  adhering  to  the  literary  and  the 
scientific,  adding  to  the  arts  courses,  but  considering  them  as  a contri- 
bution to  intellectual,  that  is  to  mental  life,  rather  than  to  manual 
effort.  The  applied  arts  and  sciences  have  never  had  our  fervent  sup- 
port. . ,”133  However,  although  the  objective  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment is  fixed,  the  Dean  makes  clear  that  the  purpose  of  this  is  a prac- 
tical one,  that  the  end  in  view  "has  always  been  to  transmute  knowledge 
into  activity".  Knowledge  has  been  sought  for  its  own  sake,  but  yet 
more  as  a means  to  a great  end,  the  goal  being  that  of  leadership. 
Knowledge  is  the  means  to  fit  one  for  life — "the  life  of  a leader  in  the 
home  and  the  schools,  in  religion,  philanthropy  and  international  re- 
lations".134 


Courses  in  Education 

One  of  the  aims  of  Mary  Lyon  in  founding  Mount  Holyoke  was  "to 
increase  the  number  of  well  qualified  female  teachers”.  This  purpose 
has  been  adhered  to,  to  this  day.  However,  as  has  previously  been 
mentioned,  Mount  Holyoke  Alumnae  are  following  the  trends  of  the 
time  and,  in  increasing  numbers,  entering  a variety  of  other  professions. 
The  department  of  education  which  in  1915-1916  offered  12  courses,  in 
1 930-1931  offered  nine  However,  the  number  of  hours  remains  prac- 
tically the  same.  In  the  earlier  period,  six  of  the  courses  were  on  the 
teaching  of  specific  subjects.  The  trend  would  seem  to  be  toward 
making  subject  matter  more  objective  and  less  theoretical,  for  in  the 
place  of  certain  academic  courses,  there  are  given  in  1930-1931  a one- 
hour  yearly  course  in  observation  and  another  in  practice  teaching. 
Certain  other  courses  have  been  added  which  show  the  effecst  of  the 
scientific  trends  in  education,  for  example  a three  hour  semester  course 

133  Allyn,  Harriet  M.,  "The  Trend  of  Mount  Holyoke’s  Educational  Policy’’,  Mount 
Holyoke  Alumnae  Quarterly,  XIV,  April,  1930,  p.  6 

134  Ibid.,  p.  7 
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in  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements  and  one  of  similar  length  in 
Educational  and  Vocational  guidance. 

Social  Studies 

In  the  department  of  Economics  and  Sociology  the  tendency  for  the 
courses  to  become  objective  and  quantitative  is  shown  by  the  addition 
of  two  three-hour  semester  courses  in  statistics.  In  line  with  contempo- 
rary problems  are  the  courses  which  have  been  added  in  Government 
Finance,  in  Business  Cycles  and  Studies  in  Trade  Union  History.  The 
sociology  courses  include  a comprehensive  survey  of  social  theory  and 
social  problems.  In  the  introductory  course  considerable  attention  is 
given  to  the  study  of  the  family  as  a sccial  institution.135  Two  semester 
courses  of  three  hours  each  are  given  to  the  study  of  Applied  Sociology 
in  which  such  topics  as  poverty,  delinquincy  and  crime  are  considered. 
That  the  work  in  the  department  of  economics  and  sociology  probably 
has  some  vocational  significance  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  head 
of  this  department,  Professor  Amy  Hewes,  has  recently  published  a 
book  entitled,  "Economics  and  Social  Work.”130  Miss  Hewes  has 
acted  for  a number  of  years  as  the  head  of  the  department  of  Economics 
of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School  for  Women  Workers  in  Industry. 
This  fact  suggests  that  the  Mount  Holyoke  department  is  kept  in  touch 
with  reality  and  problems  of  the  day.  A survey  of  the  charts  and 
statistical  studies  made  in  this  department  also  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  causing  students  to  become  sensitive  to  contemporary  social 
and  economic  problems. 

A consideration  of  the  quantitative  development  in  the  social  studies 
shows  that  they  occupy  only  a little  more  than  one  per  cent  more  of  the 
curriculum  than  15  years  ago.  In  1915-1916  the  course  and  hours 
represented  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  offerings  and  in  1930-1931 
approximately  11  per  cent.137  However,  the  increase  proportionately 
has  been  larger  for  economics  and  sociology  than  for  history.  In  politi- 
cal science  the  largest  growth  is  evidenced  in  the  number  of  courses, 
expanding  from  four  to  nine  courses,  from  iy2  to  TU/2  hours.  An 
increase  of  interest  in  international  problems  is  evidenced.  Three  of 
the  new  courses  in  this  realm  are:  European  Government  and  Politics; 
International  Relations,  and  an  additional  course  in  International  Law. 

The  new  curriculum  put  into  effect  in  1930-1931  included  in  the 
group  of  Social  Studies,  the  subjects  of  philosophy  and  psychology  and 
also  religion.  The  proportion  of  these  courses  as  related  to  the  rest  of 
the  curriculum  is  about  one-fifth.  In  1915-1916  they  represented  19 

133  Based  on  observation  by  the  writer,  of  class  work  and  examinations  of  syllabus 

130  Columbia  University  Press,  1930 

137  For  1915-1916  the  social  sciences  occupy  in  force  nine  and  one-tenth  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  courses  gi\en  and  eleven  and  five-tenths  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
hours.  In  1930-1931,  respectively,  twelve  and  two-tenths  per  cent  hours  and  ten  and  three- 
tenths  per  cent  courses. 
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per  cent  of  the  curriculum;  in  1930-1931,  21  per  cent  of  the  curricu- 
lum.138 The  qualitative  change  in  these  additional  social  studies  is  in 
line  with  those  cited  for  the  other  social  studies.  There  is  increased 
interest,  evidently,  in  the  concrete  and  the  applied.  Psychology  shows 
this  by  the  addition  of  such  courses  as,  Applied  Psychology,  Psychome- 
trics, Individual  and  Social  Psychology  and  the  Psychology  of  Language. 
The  Psychology  and  Philosophy  courses,  though  still  grouped  as  one 
department,  have  not  grown  proportionately,  the  former  having  in- 
creased more  than  the  latter,  as  in  the  other  colleges  which  have  been 
considered.  In  1915-191 6 there  were  seven  courses  in  philosophy  and 
six  in  psychology.  In  1930-1931,  there  were  10  in  philosophy  and  11 
in  psychology.  In  terms  of  hours  the  increase  is  even  more  marked. 
For  the  later  period  there  were  20y2  in  psychology  as  compared  with 
131/2  in  philosophy. 

The  department  in  the  History  and  Literature  of  Religion  shows  the 
same  tendency  noted  at  Vassar,  to  grow  in  breadth  of  interest  as  well  as 
in  making  its  offerings  concrete  and  applied.  The  change  in  name  is 
significant  here  as  at  Vassar.  The  history  and  literature  is  not  confined 
to  the  merely  Biblical.  There  is  a course  in  the  History  of  Religions. 
Also  there  is  one  in  Important  Religious  Problems  and  another  in 
Religious  Education.  These  two  latter  titles  suggest  interest  in  the 
individual  problems  of  the  student  and  her  orientation  to  life  and  service. 

Natural  Sciences 

The  natural  sciences  at  Mount  Holyoke  show  an  increase  over  a period 
of  fifteen  years  of  about  two  per  cent  as  proportionately  related  to  the 
other  subjects.  In  1915-1916  the  60  courses  and  92  hours  represented 
about  23  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  courses  offered.  In  1930-1931 
there  were  101  courses  and  167  hours  or  approximately  26  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  courses  and  hours  offered.139  Among  the  Natural 
Sciences  the  department  which  has  shown  the  most  remarkable  growth 
is  physiology.  In  1915-1916  this  offered  one  three  semester  hour 
course.  In  1930-1931  there  were  offered  eight  courses  in  physiology. 
In  these  courses  opportunity  is  given  for  original  research  and  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  courses  this  would  suggest  vocational  values.  In 
193 1 - 1932  a course  is  to  be  offered  in  the  Physiology  of  the  Child  and 
of  Growth.  A course  in  nutrition  and  in  chemical  physiology  will  also 
be  added.  Hygiene  for  many  years  had  been  taught  by  a series  of 
lectures,  aimed  to  meet  the  individual  problems  of  the  students.  The 
course  which  is  now  required  of  all  entering  students  consists  of  one 

138  For  1915-1916  this  more  inclusive  grouping  of  social  studies  represented  17.9  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  hours,  and  18.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  courses.  In  1930- 
1931  this  proportion  was  21.3  per  cent  and  19.9  pe  rcent  respectively. 

139  In  1915-1916  the  course  represented  23.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  offered,  and  the 
hours,  22.7  per  cent.  In  1930-1931  the  courses  were  26.0  per  cent  of  the  total  and  the  hours 
26.3  per  cent. 
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lecture  a week  on  anatomy  and  physiology  with  practical  application  of 
hygenic  principles  to  individual  needs.  This  course  is  taught  by  the 
college  resident  physician  and  offers  opportunity  for  frequent  confer- 
ences with  the  instructor  on  individual  problems  of  health  and  ad- 
justment. 


The  Fine  Arts 

Of  the  fine  arts,  music  shows  for  the  period  of  fifteen  years,  only  two 
additional  courses,  but  in  art  and'  archeology  there  are  ten.  In  both 
groups  practical  work  is  possible  and  counts  toward  the  degree.  The 
fact  that  in  art  work  it  is  possible  to  have  studio  practice  along  with  the 
various  types  of  theoretical  work  suggests  one  reason  why  the  creative 
character  of  the  work  is  referred  to  enthusiastically  by  both  students 
and  faculty.140 


RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE 

Historical  Background  of  the  Present  Curriculum 

Radcliffe  and  Barnard,  as  women's  colleges  founded  in  coordination 
with  a university  for  men,  both  show  in  their  development  a close  rela- 
tionship with  the  large  universities  with  which  they  are  affiliated.  The 
fact  that  Radcliffe  can  confer  upon  woman  the  same  "intellectual  food’’ 
that  Harvard  offers  men  is  its  raison  d’etre,  and  in  this  lies  its  distinctive 
contribution.  The  institution  was  founded  in  1879  as  "The  Society  for 
the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women  by  Professors  and  other  Instructors 
of  Harvard  College,” — and  known  by  the  less  ponderous,  though  equally 
significant  title,  "the  Harvard  Annex".  In  1894  the  Annex  became 
Radcliffe  College.  At  that  time  Harvard  University  assumed  definite 
and  official  relations  with  its  work.  Since  it  was  natural  that  the  new 
college  should  follow  Harvard  in  the  organization  of  its  curriculum, 
such  imitation  led  to  a policy  of  much  free  election.  In  1894  Harvard 
had  announced  that  the  only  requirement  was  freshmen  English,  Rad- 
cliffe, that  year,  made  a similar  decree,  the  only  exception  being  in  the 
case  of  students  who  had  not  passed  entrance  examinations  in  French 
and  German.141 

The  class  which  entered  in  1911  was  put  under  a new  set  of  rules 
for  the  choice  of  electives  which,  with  only  slight  variation  were  still  in 
operation  in  1930-1931.  These  show  a remarkable  similarity  to  the 
new  curricula"  which  many  colleges  have  been  instituting  in  the  past 
few  years.  Provision  for  concentration  was  made  by  the  requirement 
that  every  student  should  take  at  least  six  courses  in  some  one  depart- 

14,1  Ante.,  pp.  186-187 

141  Op.  Cit.,  Robinson,  p.  40 
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TABLE  XI 

Number  of  Courses  and  Hours  of  Instruction  in  a Given  Field  from 
1915-1916  to  1930-1931  at  Radclffe  College 

(At  Five  Year  Intervals) 


DEPARTMENTS 

1915-1916 

co 

l 1 

u x 

1920 

O 

3 

O 

V 

-1921 

CO 

3 

O 

1925 

3 

U 

'O 

Hours  c\ 

Courses  g 

Hours  5 

Anthropology 

. . 4 

10i/> 

3 

6 

3 

6 

5 

9 

Astronomy  

. . 3 

9 

5 

12 

10 

151/7 

12 

29 

Botany  

. . 10 

191/2 

9 

28 

10 

29 

11 

231/2 

Celtic  

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Chemistry 

. . 10 

23 

10 

39 

11 

23 

28 

70 

Chinese 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

Classical  Archeology  

. 5 

4 

3 

6 

1 

11/2 

2 

3 

Classical  Philology  

. . 7 

141/, 

8 

11 

0 

0 

7 

11 

Comparative  Literature 

. 5 

91/2 

7 

131/2 

5 

6I/2 

11 

171/7 

Comparative  Philology  

. . 0 

0 

1 

1/2 

0 

0 

1 

V2 

Economics  

. IS 

431/2 

19 

40 

25 

46 

35 

73 

Education  

. 15 

311/2 

5 

91/2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

English  

. 25 

551/7 

30 

561/2 

33 

601/2 

38 

72 

Fine  Arts  

. . 11 

17 

8 

131/2 

10 

151/2 

21 

381/2 

French  

. . 11 

29 

19 

411/2 

19 

381/2 

16 

321/7 

Geology  and  Geography 

. . 18 

13V2 

9 

20i/> 

7 

12 

13 

28 

German  

. 24 

4 6 V2 

24 

49 

23 

461/2 

26 

51V2 

Government  

. . 7 

191/7 

8 

191/7 

13 

241/2 

14 

241/, 

Greek  

. . 9 

191/7 

10 

221/7 

8 

16 

9 

18 

History 

. . 21 

451/2 

20 

41 

25 

47 

35 

551/, 

History  of  Science 

. 1 

11/7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hygiene  

. . 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11/2 

Indie  Philology  

. . 9 

18 

8 

13 

10 

15 

7 

10 

Italian 

. . 4 

9 

2 

6 

5 

11 

4 

10 

Latin 

. ■ 9 

15 

8 

131/2 

6 

131/2 

8 

19 

Mathematics 

. . 30 

671/2 

18 

271/7 

19 

24 

17 

34V, 

Music  

. . 6 

12 

4 

11 

8 

17l/> 

12 

30 

Philosophy  

. . 13 

23 

13 

20 

21 

38 

23 

35 

Physics  

. 6 

131/, 

10 

231/7 

27 

4414 

25 

57 

Physiology  

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

161/, 

Psychology  

. . 5 

9 

4 

6 

6 

9 

11 

21 

Romance  Philology 

. . 4 

5 

5 

91/7 

2 

21/7 

5 

5 

Scandinavian  

. . 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Semitic  Languages  and  History.  . 

. 6 

15 

8 

18 

6 

13 1/7 

6 

13 

Slavic  Languages  

3 

6 

4 

9 

3 

6 

3 

9 

Social  Ethics  

. 6 

11% 

6 

91/7 

12 

18 

9 

15 

Spanish 

. . 4 

9 

6 

14 

5 

81 7 

7 

1 7 

Zoology  

. . 14 

28 

9 

191/2 

8 

18 

10 

271/2 

Total  number  of  Courses 

Total  number  of  Hours 

.314 

( 

556 

303 

6291/2 

336 

621 

448 

823 
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menr.  For  purposes  of  distribution  it  was  required  that  the  student 
spread  at  least  six  of  her  courses  among  the  three  general  groups  in 
in  which  her  chief  work  did  not  lie.  These  groups  were:  1.  Languages, 
literature,  fine  arts,  music;  2.  Natural  Sciences;  3.  History,  political 
and  social  sciences ; 4.  Philosophy  and  mathematics.142 

Requirements  for  1930-1931 

In  1930-1 931  the  rules  of  concentration  were  that  at  least  six  courses 
should  be  taken  in  one  of  the  recognized  fields  for  concentration.  It 
was  expected  that  as  a rule  four  of  these  should  be  in  one  department 
and  the  other  two  either  in  that  department  or  in  related  subjects.  For 
purposes  of  distribution  it  was  required  that  every  student  should  take 
four  courses  to  be  selected,  one  from  each  of  the  following  major 
divisions  of  subject  matter:  literature;  history,  (government  1 will  satisfy 
this  requirement);  science;  mathematics,  (involving  calculus),  or 
philosophy.  It  is  required  that  if  any  course  in  any  of  these  subjects 
falls  within  the  field  of  actual  concentration  of  the  individual  student, 
she  must  substitute  for  it  a course  outside  her  field  of  concentration. 
Certain  restrictions  are  made  for  these  courses;  for  example,  the  science 
course  must  be  one  of  the  natural  sciences  with  laboratory  work  or  the 
course  in  literature  must  be  given  primarily  from  the  literary  point  of 
view  and  in  the  original  language.143 


The  General  Examination 

Since  there  is  allowed  at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  so  much  freedom  in 
the  choice  of  subjects  it  is  to  be  expected  that  plans  for  developing 
correlation  and  systematizing  knowledge  should  be  carefully  considered. 
As  early  as  1912-1913  a plan  of  general  examinations  had  been  adopted 
in  the  division  of  history  and  government  and  economics.  Instruction 
given  in  the  courses  was  supplemented  by  tutorial  assistance.  The 
World  War  inhibited  experimentation  in  this  realm,  but  in  1919  the 
Faculty  voted  that  the  plan  of  general  examinations  be  established  in  all 
divisions  signifying  their  willingness  to  try  them.  All  the  divisions 
except  those  dealing  with  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  decided 
to  make  the  experiment. 

The  Tutorial  System 

At  Radcliffe  the  class  entering  in  1915  was  the  first  to  be  introduced 
to  the  tutorial  system.  Until  Harvard  set  the  example,  however,  the 
college  did  not  extend  the  reaches  of  the  plan.  It  was  in  1920-1921 
that  the  system  was  more  fully  inaugurated.  In  that  year  the  sophomore 

142  Ibid.,  p.  41 

143  Catalogue,  1930-1931,  p.  123 
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class  started  to  work  toward  comprehensive  examinations  under  the 
guidance  of  tutors  in  all  fields  except  science  and  mathematics.  In  the 
fall  of  1926  the  system  was  extended  to  include  students  whose  field  of 
concentration  was  mathematics.  By  1930-1931  all  fields  were  included 
except  those  of  chemistry  and  astronomy. 

The  purpose  of  the  general  examination  has  already  been  explained. 
It  is  evident  that  it  is  an  important  contribution  to  solving  the  problem 
of  how  to  give  a whole  view  of  a field  of  knowledge  rather  than  the 
fragmentary  glimpse  which  is  inevitable  under  the  present  system  of 
separate  courses.  Since  the  student,  in  order  to  pass  the  general  exami- 
nation must  have  an  entire  view  of  a field  of  subject  matter  and  have 
mastered  the  subject  as  a whole,  tutorial  instruction  is  provided  to  help 
him  gain  an  understanding  of  the  field  as  a whole  rather  than  merely 
isolated  fragments  of  it.144  From  the  beginning  of  their  sophomore 
year  students  receive  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  the  tutors.  The 
tutors  meet  with  the  students  for  approximately  half  an  hour  each  week, 
or  for  an  hour  session  every  two  weeks.  It  is  clear  that  this  type  of 
instruction  is  another  technique  for  assuring  attention  to  the  student  as 
an  individual.  Since  the  tutor  is  assigned  the  student  so  early  in  her 
college  course,  it  is  evident  that  his  function  is  not  to  act  as  a coach  for 
the  general  examination,  but  rather  to  help  the  individual  undergraduate 
"to  supply  the  gaps  between  his  courses,  to  connect  them,  to  fill  in  the 
background  and  survey  the  whole  subject”.145  Among  the  numerous 
valuable  outcomes  from  such  a system  it  is  found  that  there  can  be 
developed  in  the  undergraduate  an  integrated  intellectual  life  which  is 
independent  and  critical  rather  than  merely  receptive.146 

Shortening  the  Period  of  Academic  Instruction 

Another  device  which  is  significant  as  an  experiment  in  giving  the 
student  opportunity  to  do  individual  work  is  termed  "shortening  the 
period  of  academic  instruction".  This  is  a plan  recently  inaugurated  by 
which  departments  are  permitted  to  omit  all  lectures  and  tutorial  con- 
ferences for  a period  of  two  and  one  half  weeks  before  mid-year  exami- 
nations and  three  and  one-half  weeks  before  the  final  examinations. 
By  this  system  the  student  is  given  time  to  do  some  independent  Honors 
Work,  consecutive  reading  or  other  work  wiih  the  possibility  of  gaining 
discipline  in  depending  upon  herself. 

Honors  Work 

Although  Radcliffe  has  no  so-called  honors  system,  there  is  an  arrange- 
ment which  allows  seniors  in  good  standing  to  do  original  work  under 

144  General  Examinations  and  Tutors  in  Harvard  College,  Harvard  University  Press,  1927, 
pp.  17-24 
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the  guidance  of  the  professor  by  taking  the  so-called  "20-courses”.  . . A 
student  explains  the  procedure  as  follows: 

The  hours  and  the  subjects  of  the  thesis  are  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
professor  and  the  student  at  their  discretion.  The  20-courses  are  primarily  for 
graduate  students.  They  count  as  full  credit  as  courses  and  rarely  have  final 
examinations.  Thus,  although  there  is  at  Radcliffe,  strictly  speaking  no  honor 
system  which  relieves  honor  students  from  attending  classes,  somewhat  the  same 
end  can  be  attained  by  registering  for  seminar  and  20-course,  in  each  case  with 
the  permission  of  the  instructor.  When  taking  a 20-course  one  meets  the 
instructor  infrequently,  going  to  him  when  advice  is  needed  but  producing  at  the 
end  of  the  term  a piece  of  work  done  With  a maximum  freedom  from  super- 
vision.147 

For  the  Degree  with  Honors,  that  is  with  cum  laude  or  magna  cum 
laude,  the  students  are  required  to  take  two  extra  courses  in  the  field  of 
their  concentration,  write  a thesis,  and  take  in  addition  to  the  usual 
written  general  examination,  a longer  oral  general  examination.148  The 
purpose  of  giving  these  final  honors,  is  based  on  the  opinion  of  the 
faculty  that  every  undergraduate  of  superior  ability  should  look  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  advanced  work  in  some  subject  or  related  sub- 
jects as  a natural  part  of  his  undergraduate  career.  That  this  arrange- 
ment for  graduating  with  honors  is  correlated  also  with  opportunity 
to  do  individual  work  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  since  the  inaugura- 
iton  of  the  Reading  Period  or  "shortening  the  period  of  academic 
instruction”,  a larger  percentage  of  students  try  out  for  final  honors. 
Of  the  175  A.B.  degrees  given  to  the  class  of  1930,  four  were  summa 
cum  laude,  15  magna  cum  laude,  and  52  cum  lauded 49 

Personnel  Work  and  Student  Problems 

That  there  are  no  courses  at  Radcliffe  designed  especially  to  meet  the 
needs  of  women  is  to  be  expected.  The  catalogue  makes  this  clear  when 
it  states  that  most  of  the  courses  of  study  which  it  announces  are  identical 
with  those  given  in  Harvard  University,  and  all  are  of  the  same  grade.150 
The  instructors  are  all  men,  and  of  the  87  tutors,  only  eight  are  women. 
The  feminine  touch  enters  the  scheme  chiefly  outside  the  class  room 
through  the  organization  for  personnel  work.  This  centers  in  the 
Dean's  office  and  not  in  the  Personnel  Bureau  as  at  Wellesley.  As 
the  student’s  chief  adviser,  the  Dean  will  have  at  hand  material  infor- 
mation to  supplement  her  own  personal  knowledge,  from  the  Health 
Consultant,  the  tutor,  and  the  director  of  the  Appointment  Bureau.  This 
plan  of  bringing  all  information  regarding  a student  to  a focus  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean  is  to  prevent,  so  President  Comstock  asserts,  those 
discrepancies  which  occur  when  a student  is  advised  concerning  her 

147  Op.  Cit.,  The  American  College  Girl,  "Radcliffe  College”,  by  Mary  Williams,  p.  106 

148  Ibid.,  p.  106 

149  Op.  Cit.,  Williams,  p.  106 
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studies,  or  her  health,  or  her  conduct,  or  her  scholarship,  or  her  earning 
capacity,  or  her  future  occupation  by  one  department  of  administration 
without  reference  to  their  relation  with  other  departments.1’’1 

Vocational  Courses 

There  are  few  traces  of  vocational  education  in  the  Radcliffe  curricu- 
lum. In  1915-1916  the  Department  of  Education  was  in  a much  more 
flourishing  condition  than  in  1930-1931-  In  the  former  year,  15  courses 
and  31  hours  were  offered;  in  the  latter,  only  five  courses  and  seven 
hours.  The  fact  that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  courses  in  Education  open  to  graduate  students  suggests  the  fact, 
referred  to  in  a previous  section  of  this  study,  that  at  Radclitfe  as  at 
many  other  liberal  arts  col  legs,  there  is  the  tendency  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  take  their  professional  training  in  graduate  schools.  The 
director  of  the  Appointment  Bureau  states  that  each  year  they  find  it 
increasingly  necessary  for  the  new  graduates  to  acquire  professional  train- 
ing in  addition  to  their  academic  training,152  in  order  to  obtain  positions. 
Because  of  the  advanced  grade  of  work  which  Radcliffe  is  able  to  offer 
through  its  affiliation  with  Harvard,  the  college  is  especially  popular  as 
a school  for  graduate  study.  The  policy  of  the  college  toward  the 
graduate  school  is  one  of  encouragement  and  the  number  of  graduate 
students  is  steadily  increasing.  In  1925-1926  there  were  238,  in  1928- 
1929  there  were  363.  The  number  of  undergraduates  is  limited  to 
750,  but  the  number  of  graduate  students  has  not  been  limited. 

Emphasis  on  Graduate  Work 

In  making  a survey  of  the  changes  in  courses  of  instruction  at  Rad- 
cliffe during  the  past  fifteen  years  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  policy  of  the  college  is  to  encourage  graduate  work,  and 
that  many  of  the  increases  in  the  number  of  courses  and  hours  are  due 
to  the  expansion  of  those  which  are  primarily  for  graduate  students,  bur 
which  undergraduates  are  allowed  to  enter.  For  example,  the  sudden 
jump  which  is  noted  in  the  number  of  courses  and  hours  for  1930-1931 
in  astronomy,  chemistry,  physics  and  political  science,  is  due  to  the 
addition  of  courses  of  this  type  for  research.  In  these  courses  it  is 
customary  to  find  chiefly  graduate  students,  although  undergraduate 
students  are  allowed  who  have  had  the  requisite  knowledge  and  practice. 

Natural  Sciences 

■fc 

In  both  the  Natural  Sciences  and  the  Social  Sciences  there  has  been 
a marked  increase  over  the  period  of  fifteen  years.  In  the  Natural 
Sciences  exactly  twice  as  many  courses  were  offered  in  1930-1931  as  in 
1915-1916,  that  is  104  courses  as  compared  with  52.  The  increase  in 

151  Report  of  the  President,  1925-1926,  pp.  5-6 

152  Report  of  the  Appointment  Bureau,  1927-1928,  p.  52 
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the  number  of  hours  offered  is  even  more  striking,  that  is  251  as  com- 
pared with  108.  Both  the  number  of  courses  and  the  number  of  hours 
offered  in  1915-1916  represented  both  16  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
courses  offered  and  of  the  total  number  of  hours.  In  1930-1931  the 
number  of  courses  offered  in  the  Natural  Sciences  represented  23.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  courses  offered  and  the  number  of  hours  in 
Natural  Sciences  represented  30.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  hours. 
This  large  increase  in  hours  is  due  in  part  to  the  courses  in  research 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Social  Sciences 

The  number  of  courses  in  Social  Science  has  increased  over  the  period 
of  fifteen  years  from  52  to  93.  The  increase  in  number  of  hours  is 
from  120  to  168.  In  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  courses  and 
hours  offered  this  represents  an  increase  from  approximately  17  per  cent 
to  approximately  21  per  cent.  The  Department  of  Social  Ethics  has 
been  included  in  the  list  of  social  studies  because  the  course  it  offers  so 
closely  approximates  those  in  sociology.  Until  recently  the  latter  has 
received  scant  attention.  In  1915-1916  among  the  18  courses  offered 
in  the  Department  of  Economics,  there  were  only  two  in  sociology,  and 
in  1920-1 921  and  in  1925-1926,  there  was  but  one.  In  1928  an  expan- 
sion began  when  the  field  of  sociology  and  Social  Ethics  was  opened  to 
undergraduate  concentrators.  In  1930-1931  there  was  offered  in  the 
Economics  department  five  courses  in  sociology.  In  addition  to  the 
course  in  Principles  of  Sociology  which  had  been  offered  over  a long 
period,  there  were  two  year  courses,  one  in  Contemporary  Sociological 
Theory  and  another  in  Social  Organization;  and  two  half  year  courses, 
one  in  Programs  of  Social  Reconstruction  and  another  in  Rural 
Sociology. 

The  establishment  of  the  field  of  Sociology  and  Social  Ethics  is  signifi- 
cant as  a project  to  encourage  students  to  correlate  subject  matter  from 
various  departments  of  knowledge.  Its  purpose  is  stated  to  be  that  of 
providing  an  opportunity  "for  the  combination  of  a descriptive  study  of 
the  nature  of  human  society  with  an  examination,  by  the  method  of 
criticism  and  evaluation,  of  different  sociological  theories  and  of  pro- 
posed solutions  of  selected  contemporary  social  problems.153  In  order 
to  obtain  this  end,  "students  are  encouraged  to  combine  strictly  sociologi- 
cal material  with  material  drawn  from  the  resources  of  such  fundamental 
branches  as  biology,  psychology,  anthropology,  government,  economics, 
history,  philosophy,  and  ethics  and  are  expected  to  correlate  and  unify 
the  knowledge  thus  obtained.154 

For  the  purposes  of  concentration  the  general  field  of  Sociology  and 

133  Sociology  and  Social  Ethics,  Official  Register,  Harvard  Universiity,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  38, 
1929,  p.  5 

134  Ibid.,  p.  5 
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Social  Ethics  is  divided  into  two  main  parts: — The  first  of  these  is  social 
structure  and  social  development,  and  the  second,  social  theory  and  social 
standards.  In  addition  to  the  survey  of  these  two  divisions  of  the  gen- 
eral field,  each  student  is  expected  to  make  a more  thorough  study  of 
some  special  field.  In  1930-1931  the  four  of  these  special  fields  which 
had  been  opened  were  as  follows:  sociological  theory,  society  and  in- 
dividual, comparative  social  institutions,  social  history  of  the  United 
States.  Every  student  concentrating  in  Sociology  and  Social  Ethics,  is 
expected  to  pass  three  written  general  examinations,  one  in  his  special 
field,  and  one  in  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  general  field.155 

Social  Ethics 

The  Department  of  Social  Ethics  was  opened  in  1906.  In  1915-1916 
it  offered  the  following  six  courses:  Social  Problems  and  Social  Policy; 
the  Housing  Problem;  Unemployment  and  Other  Interruptions  of  In- 
come with  Special  Consideration  of  Social  Insurance;  Rural  Social 
Development;  a seminar  on  the  Alcohol  Problem;  and  Researches  in 
Special  Fields  of  Social  Ethics.  During  the  succeeding  years  the  depart- 
ment has  grown  and  in  1925-1926  offered  12  courses,  which,  however, 
in  1930-1931  were  reduced  to  nine.  Between  1920  and  1925  the  num- 
ber of  courses  offered  was  doubled,  an  increase  which  was  perhaps  due 
io  the  fact  that  during  this  period  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  was  added  to  the 
staff.  His  influence  is  shown  in  an  increase  of  courses  which  pertain  to 
the  personal  phases  of  social  welfare.  In  1930-1931  Professor  Cabot 
was  teaching  two  courses,  one  in  Human  Relations  and  the  other  in  the 
Appreciation  of  Personality.  The  course  in  Human  Relations  which  is 
the  only  one  in  the  department  listed  as  primarily  for  undergraduates, 
evidently  correlates  numerous  fields  of  knowledge  within  the  compass 
of  one  year.  The  reading  list  for  the  course  is  varied  and  extensive. 
It  includes  such  varied  interests  as  "Middletown  ",  by  Robert  Lynd, 
"International  Relations",  by  Leslie  Buell,  "Mental  Hygiene",  by 
Frankwood  Williams,  "Public  Opinion",  by  Walter  Lippman.  and 
"What  the  Negro  Thinks",  by  Robert  Moton. 

Over  the  period  of  fifteen  years  changes  were  made  in  the  types  of 
courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Social  Ethics.  However,  they  con- 
tinued to  be  of  the  type  which  would  develop  in  students  an  aware- 
ness of  social  problems  and  which  suggest  a certain  amount  of  respon- 
sibility for  community  welfare.  The  course  which  had  originally  been 
entitled  Social  Problems  and  Social  Policies  was  in  1921-1922  divided 
into  two  separate  courses.  The  first  half  of  the  year  has  dealt  since  then 
with  the  Treatment  and  Prevention  of  Poverty,  Defectiveness  and  Crime: 
the  second  half,  with  Labor  and  Industrialism,  Socialism,  and  Social 
Reform.  During  the  years  courses  in  this  department  have  varied  some- 

155  Ibid.,  p.  24 
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what  with  the  instructors,  but  they  all  tend  to  be  of  a practical  nature, 
and  several  of  them  suggest  a degree  of  vocational  content,  especially 
appropriate  for  the  student  interested  in  social  work.  Two  of  the 
courses  suggest  the  type  of  work  done  in  the  course  in  Group  Leadership 
at  Wellesley.  These  are,  Human  Ideals,  their  Conflicts  and  their  Inte- 
gration in  Society,  given  the  first  semester;  and  Ethics  and  Psychology 
of  Leadership,  given  the  second  semester.  That  there  is  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  department  on  the  part  of  the  students  is  shown  by  the 
registrations.  In  1920-1921  there  were  91  students  taking  courses  in 
the  department  of  Social  Ethics;150  in  1 92 “S - 1 926  there  were  1 5 6 ;lr>7  and 
in  1927-1928  there  were  142. 158 


Psychology 

At  Radcliffe  as  at  Harvard,  philosophy  and  psychology  are  combined 
in  one  department.  As  fields  of  concentration,  however,  they  are 
separated.  For  each  of  the  two  subjects,  also,  the  tutors  are  distinct. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  a degree  of  flexibility  in  the  course 
requirements  for  students  concentrating  in  either  philosophy  or  psy- 
chology and  this  enables  correlation  with  other  fields  of  study.  The 
Department  does  not  insist  on  specialization  in  technical  philosophy  or 
psychology,  but  permits  students  to  choose  a program  in  which  one  of 
those  fields  is  united  with  such  subjects  as  literature,  history,  economics 
political  science,  mathematics,  physics,  biology  or  history  of  religion. 
Over  a period  of  fifteen  years  the  number  of  courses  in  psychology  has 
more  than  doubled.  There  were  five  offered  in  1915-1916  and  eleven 
in  1930-1 93 1 . The  growth  in  this  department  is  further  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  1930-1931  there  were  ten  courses  offered  for  graduate  students 
'only.  During  the  earlier  period  there  had  been  none  to  which  under- 
graduates were  not  admitted.  It  is  significant  that  in  a college  so  con- 
cerned as  is  Radcliffe  with  maintaining  the  cultural  ideal,  the  catalogue 
should  emphasize  the  practical  values  of  courses  in  psychology.  These 
are  described,  explicitly  however,  as  important  features  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  various  vocations,  both  business  and  professional.159 

The  Fine  Arts 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  at  Radcliffe,  which  includes  drawing, 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  was  a part  of  the  curriculum  when 
Radcliffe  was  recognized  officially  as  connected  with  Harvard.  The 
number  of  courses  has  grown  steadily;  in  1915  there  were  II  courses 
offered;  in  1930  there  were  21.  Some  practical  or  applied  work  is 
offered  but  the  emphasis  is  more  historical  or  theoretical.  Music,  also, 

Report  of  Registrar  for  1920-1921,  p.  25 

157  Report  of  Registrar  for  1925-1926,  p.  29 

158  Report  of  Registrar  for  1927-1928,  p.  25 

159  Official  Register  of  Harvard  University,  Division  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  25 
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was  offered  when  the  college  was  founded,  but  very  little  emphasis  was 
laid  upon  it,  and  like  most  of  the  Fine  Arts  courses,  the  offerings  have 
been  doubled  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  emphasis  here  is  historical 
and  theoretical  with  illustrations  rather  than  practical  work  to  make  the 
study  concrete. 


BARNARD  COLLEGE 

Development  of  the  Curriculum 

Barnard,  like  Radcliffe,  founded  as  a coordinate  college  of  Columbia 
University,  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  this  affiliation.  When  the 
college  was  opened  in  1889  it  was  with  the  pupose  of  providing  for  the 
women  in  New  York  City,  a college  education  fully  equal  to  that  offered 
to  men  in  Columbia  College.100  Seven  instructors  were  selected  from 
the  Columbia  staff,  representing,  seven  departments:  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,  French,  German  and  Botany.  All  these  subjects 
were  prescribed,  except  that  a choice  was  allowed  between  French  and 
German.101  The  number  of  students  was  so  increased  by  1900  that 
the  original  arrangement  was  no  longer  practicable,  and  it  was  there- 
fore provided  that  Barnard  become  an  independent  college  for  women, 
included  in  the  Columbia  University,  but  with  a corporation  and  faculty 
of  its  own.  Barnard  professors  are  appointed  by  the  University  and  an 
arrangement  was  made  that  in  exchange  for  instruction  by  them  given 
at  Columbia,  certain  Columbia  instructors  would  give  courses  at  Bar- 
nard. This  differs  from  the  organization  at  Radcliffe,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  has  no  faculty  of  its  own. 

In  1905  a curriculum  was  adopted  in  which  about  half  of  the  120 
points  necessary  for  graduation,  were  unprescribed.162  More  definite 
specialization  was  provided  for  by  the  requirement  that  at  least  nine 
points,  exclusive  of  prescribed  work,  should  be  under  some  one  depart- 
ment. In  1906  an  arrangement  was  made  in  the  curriculum  which 
made  possible  work  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  as  well  as 
for  Bachelor  or  Arts.  Granting  of  the  B.S.  degree  was  discontinued 
in  1918. 163 

In  1915-1916  the  requirements  for  graduation  were  very  much  like 
those  formulated  in  1905  and  1906.  A year's  course,  that  is  six 
semester  hours,  was  required  in  each  of  the  following  subjects:  history, 
English  composition,  mathematics,  Latin  or  Greek,  physics  or  chemistry, 
a second  natural  science,  philosophy,  hygiene,  economics,  English  lit- 
erature. Four  semester  hours  in  hygiene  were  required,  and  a working 
knowledge  of  French  or  German.  These  requirements  were  very  much 

160  Announcement,  1930-1931,  p.  15 

161  Op.  Cit.,  Robinson,  p.  44 
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like  those  which  were  in  operation  at  Vassar,  Wellesley  and  Mount 
Holyoke.  In  the  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  speciali- 
zation was  provided  by  the  requirement  that  18  semester  hours  should 
be  in  the  major  subject.104 

In  1918  a new  curriculum  was  adopted  which  was  primarily  signifi- 
cant in  that  it  did  away  with  the  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree.  This  was  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  university  to 
regard  this  degree  as  professional,  or  semi-professional,  to  be  conferred 
through  the  professional  school.  Inasmuch  as  the  B.S.  degree  had  been 
awarded  to  students  who  had  taken  no  Latin  or  Greek,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Faculty  to  award  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  without 
the  old  classical  requirements.  The  opinion  was  held,  however,  that  if 
students  did  not  study  the  ancient  languages,  they  should  at  least  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  civilization  that  these  represented.  Therefore, 
it  was  required  that  a student  take  from  six  to  12  semester  hours, 
depending  on  the  units  in  classics  offered  for  admission,  in  classical 
language,  literature,  civilization  or  history.  The  courses,  however, 
should  be  given  in  English.105 

In  the  new  curriculum  for  1918  the  list  of  prescribed  subjects  was 
not  greatly  changed.  The  total  number  of  prescribed  courses  ranged 
from  46  to  52.  In  order  that  the  principle  of  concentration  be  carried 
out  in  the  student’s  program  it  was  required  that  24  points  be  given  to 
the  major  subject  and  12  to  the  minor  subject.  In  order  that  there  be 
dispersion  in  the  program  it  was  required  that  at  least  18  points  be 
taken  in  each  of  the  three  groups  of  subjects:  language  and  literature, 
natural  sciences,  and  social  sciences.100  This  latter  requirement  presages 
the  change  which  was  inaugurated  eight  years  later  when  these  groups 
came  to  play  so  large  a part  in  the  shaping  of  the  curriculum. 

The  New  Curriculum. 

In  1926  there  was  put  into  effect  a curriculum  which  was  a decided 
departure  from  the  type  which  had  thus  far  been  developing.  Up  to 
this  time  almost  one-half  of  the  124  points  required  for  graduation 
had  been  definitely  prescribed.  In  this  new  curriculum  there  were  only 
nine.  Dean  Gildersleeve,  in  her  annual  report  for  1925,  states  that 
the  reason  for  this  change  was  due  to  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  that  one  given  subject  is  for 
all  students  more  valuable  than  another.107  The  faculty  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  might  be  well  to  sweep  away  all  the  existing  re- 
quirements and  start  afresh  with  a reasoned  and  unified  plan,  since  they 
realized  that  the  requirements  as  they  then  existed  were  a patchwork  of 

104  Announcement,  1915-1916,  in  Columbia  University  Catalogue,  p.  203 

165  Report  of  Dean  of  Barnard  College,  Annual  Report  of  Columbia  University,  1918,  p.  142 

160  Annual  Catalogue,  1917-1928 

107  Report  of  Barnard  College,  Annual  Report  of  Columbia  University,  pp.  187-188 
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accretions  and  amendments  which  had  become  unduly  complex  and 
without  unity  of  purpose.  The  first  principle  laid  down  for  the  new 
curriculum  was  that  no  specific  courses  or  subjects  would  be  prescribed, 
beyond  those  needed  to  give  a student  certain  fundamental  tools  useful 
for  successful  work  in  any  field.108  These  tools  were  considered  to 
be:  a command  of  written  and  spoken  English;  the  ability  to  read  at 
sight  with  ease,  at  least  one  foreign  language;  a healthy  body;  and  a 
knowledge  of  hygiene.  Based  on  these  principles  the  prescribed  sub- 
jects were  six  points  of  English  composition,  one  point  of  Englsih 
speech,  two  points  of  hygiene,  and  four  years  of  physical  education. 
Also  the  student  must  gain  the  ability  to  read  at  sight  with  ease  either 
French,  German,  Greek  or  Latin.169 

In  order  that  each  student  should  concentrate  her  work  sufficiently  to 
gain  a fairly  thorough  knowledge  of  one  subject,  it  was  required  that 
she  include  in  her  course  a major  subject  in  which  she  had  taken  not  less 
than  28  points.  In  order  that  the  student  distribute  her  work  sufficiently 
to  gain  some  insight  into  other  main  divisions  of  human  thought,  it  was 
further  required  that  she  elect  courses  amounting  to  not  less  than  14 
points  in  each  of  the  major  groups  of  subject  matter  other  than  the  one 
in  which  her  major  lay.  These  classifications  were  as  follows:  Group  I, 
Languages,  Literature,  and  other  Fine  Arts;  Group  II,  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Sciences;  Group  III,  Social  Sciences.170  It  is  clear  that  this 
new  curriculum  is  comparable  to  that  of  Vassar  and  Mount  Holyoke  in 
its  flexibility  and  in  the  possibility  it  offers  of  individualization  of  the 
student  and  her  program.  In  the  selection  of  the  individual  curriculum, 
guidance  is  needed  if  it  be  done  wisely.  When  the  freshman  registers 
at  Barnard  she  is  assigned  to  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Students’ 
Programs  who  acts  as  her  adviser  throughout  her  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years.  She  is  encouraged  to  consult  this  adviser  about  any  matters 
whatsoever  in  which  she  may  need  advice. 

The  Honors  Course  was  arranged  so  that  well  equipped  students  with 
a special  interest  in  some  one  subject  could  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
more  intensive  work,  to  have  more  chance  for  independent  study,  and 
have  also,  more  individual  conferences  with  the  professor  in  their  major 
department.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  the  Honors  Course  a student 
must  have  completed  60  points  of  work,  and  maintained  this  of  high 
quality.  Students  in  the  Honors  Course  are  not  exempt  from  the  group 
requirement,  and  must  pass  in  addition  to  the  regular  foreign  language 
test,  a reading  test  in  another  foreign  language.  During  their  junior 
year  honor  students  are  expected  to  take  regular  examinations  in  the 
courses  for  which  they  are  registered,  but  in  the  senior  year  all  regular 
examinations  in  the  major  subject  are  omitted  and  examinations  in 

108  Ibid.,  p.  188 

169  Announcement,  1926-1927 

170  Announcement,  1930-1931,  pp. 37-39 
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other  subjects  are  at  the  option  of  the  major  department.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  student  takes  a comprehensive  examination  in  her  major 
subject. 

The  fact  that  Barnard  is  affiliated  with  Columbia  University  has  made 
possible  enriching  the  curriculum  through  the  exchange  of  professors, 
previously  referred  to.  The  affiliation  has  also  brought  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  supplement  their  liberal  arts  programs  with  courses 
of  a vocational  nature.  The  catalogue  of  1912-1913  announced  that 
certain  graduate  courses  in  Columbia  University  under  the  faculties  of 
political  science,  philosophy,  and  pure  science,  were  open  to  especially 
qualified  students.171  Also  it  was  stated  that  the  schools  of  architecture, 
music  and  education,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy  all  offered  work  that  might  be  counted  toward 
the  Barnard  degree.  As  early  as  1906  an  arrangement  had  been  made 
whereby  Barnard  students  who  had  completed  90  points  of  work  or, 
with  proper  prerequisites,  60  points,  were  allowed  to  transfer  to  Teach- 
ers College  and  become  candidates  for  the  professional  diploma  as  well 
as  the  academic  degree.  In  1913-1914  the  School  of  Journalism  ad- 
mitted Barnard  students  as  transfers  after  two  years  of  collegiate  work, 
ihus  enabling  them  to  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Literature.  The  School  of  Architecture  made  a similar  arrangement, 
making  it  possible  for  the  student,  after  two  years,  to  become  a candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture.  Likewise  the  School  of 
Business  accepted  the  student  after  two  years,  as  a candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business. 

In  constructing  the  curriculum  which  was  put  into  effect  in  1918, 
the  faculty  had  tried  so  to  plan  that  it  would  give  to  all  students  a foun- 
dation for  Later  professional  study.172  That  their  purpose  was  based 
on  a sincere  interest  in  the  vocational  futures  of  the  undergraduates  was 
evinced  by  the  action  which  they  took  that  same  year  making  it  possible 
for  all  regular  Barnard  students  who  had  satisfactorily  completed  three 
years  of  work,  covering  90  points  and  including  all  prescribed  courses, 
might  be  allowed  to  substitute  the  first  year  of  an  approved  professional 
school  for  the  senior  year  at  Barnard,  and  be  recommended  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  on  completion  of  this  year.173  Exceptional 
advantages  are  available  in  New  York  City  for  the  students  who  wish 
to  use  this  opportunity  for  vocational  education  and  enroll  in  their 
senior  year  in  such  schools  as  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  or  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

To  all  Barnard  students  there  are  excellent  opportunities  open  for 
doing  specialized  work  in  their  last  year.  The  graduate  courses  at 
Columbia  University  which  are  open  to  specially  qualified  seniors  are 
in  some  cases  open  to  juniors.  These  courses  are  listed  in  the  Barnard 

1,1  Op.  Cit.,  Robinson,  p.  51 

172  Op.  Cit.,  Dean's  Report,  p.  143 

173  Ibid,,  p.  143 
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Announcement.  However,  it  is  permitted  that  seniors  of  unusual  ability 
elect  graduate  courses  not  listed  in  the  Announcement.174  This  pro- 
vision opens  a wide  array  of  courses  and  makes  it  impossible  to  com- 
pute accurately  the  number  of  courses  and  hours  which  are  offered  to 
Barnard  students.  Consequently  the  tabulations  listed  on  page  211 
represents  not  all  the  courses  open  to  the  students,  but  only  those  listed 
in  the  Barnard  Announcement.  The  method  has  been  used  which 
Robinson  followed  in  computing  the  number  of  courses  offered  in  1915- 
1916.  All  courses  given  at  Columbia  for  which  definite  course  num- 
bers are  listed  were  added  to  those  which  are  offered  at  Barnard  College. 
That  this  does  not  do  justice  to  the  growth  in  the  curriculum  is  shown 
by  the  courses  listed  in  the  department  of  anthropology.  In  1915-1916 
only  one  course  each  term  was  given  in  Barnard,  but  12  additional 
courses  were  offered  at  Columbia  and  since  each  of  these  was  listed  by 
number  they  were  counted,  thus  making  a total  of  14  courses.  In  1930- 
1931,  Barnard  College  offered  four  courses  in  anthropology,  but  be- 
cause the  advanced  courses  offered  at  Columbia  to  qualified  Barnard 
students  were  not  listed,  only  these  four  could  be  counted  for  the 
tabulation.  The  generalization  may  safely  be  made  that  the  richness 
and  variety  of  courses  which  Barnard  is  offering  to  its  students  is  equal 
to  that  of  any  other  college  which  has  been  considered  in  this  chapter. 
There  has  been  a steady  development,  not  only  in  the  possibilities  of 
study  connected  with  the  other  Schools  of  Columbia  University,  but 
also  in  Barnard  itself.  An  analysis  of  the  offerings  made  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  shows  that  there  is  a strengthening  of  departments 
in  Barnard  which  would  suggest  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  college 
to  develop  a self-sufficient  teaching  staff. 

The  Social  Sciences 

According  to  the  number  of  courses  listed  in  the  Barnard  Announce- 
ment in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences,  there  has  been  a growth  from 
26  in  1915-1916  to  43  in  1930-1931.  This  represents  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  social  studies  to  the  rest  of  the  curriculum  of  4%, 
from  11%  to  15%.  In  this  group  the  department  which  has  shown 
the  most  marked  growth  is  that  of  Government.  In  1915-1916  and 
1920-1921  it  offered  but  one  course.  In  1925-1926  it  offered  11,  and 
in  1930-1931  it  offered  14.  The  growth  in  this  department  began  in 
1923,  when  Professor  Raymond  Moley  was  added  to  the  faculty  as 
Associate  Professor  of  Government.  Through  his  influence  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  Barnard  curriculum  which  are  significant  as 
means  of  educating  women  for  creative  citizenship.  Because  this  is  so 
important  a contribution  to  the  education  of  women  to  meet  the  problems 

171  Announcement,  1930-1931,  pp.  40-43 
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of  contemporary  life,  certain  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  department 
of  Government  deserve  more  careful  consideration. 

Education  for  Creative  Citizenship 

One  reason  why  Professor  Moley  has  been  successful  in  developing 
a realistic  approach  to  the  study  of  government  at  Barnard,  is  that  for 
years  he  had  acted  as  adviser  to  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters. 
Thus  he  came  to  Barnard  with  an  interest  in,  and  a knowledge  of  the 
education  of  women  in  politics.  This  has  found  expression  not  only  in 
the  growth  of  the  department,  but  also  in  various  forms  of  community 
activity.  A careful  study  was  made  of  the  possibilities  of  political  edu- 
cation which  might  be  given  through  Barnard,  the  University  Extension 
and  other  cooperating  organizations.175  Special  courses  of  lectures  have 
been  given  as  a result  of  this,  on  such  subjects  as  "Theory  and  Practice 
in  Politics”.  These  have  been  attended  by  women  of  the  community 
as  well  as  Barnard  students.  During  the  year  1929-1930  the  students 
actively  cooperated  with  the  League  of  Women  Voters  in  a campaign 
for  clean  streets,  one  of  the  senior  students  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  the  district  in  which  the  College  was  included. 

Every  course  offered  in  the  department  of  Government  seeks  to  make 
a realistic  approach  to  the  problems  with  which  it  is  concerned.  An 
extensive  clipping  service  is  maintained,  and  an  assistant  employed  to 
have  charge  of  the  comprehensive  files  which  hold  these  items  concern- 
ing contemporary  events,  from  various  newspapers  and  periodicals.  A 
course  in  the  Practice  of  Politics  gives  opportunity  for  first  hand 
"observation  and  study  of  the  actual  management  of  political  campaigns 
and  of  the  operation  of  legislative  bodies  and  civic  organizations  as  well 
as  problems  involving  materials  dealing  with  practical  politics  and 
election' '.17fi  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  connect  theory  with  practice 
so  that  knowledge  of  government  will  not  be  in  a vacuum,  but  seen  as 
applied  to  life.  Each  student  takes  a problem  for  research  and  is 
given  much  freedom  in  her  study  of  it.  Work  is  done  in  various  parts 
of  the  city  and  once  a month  there  are  informal  meetings  to  review 
progress.  Six  hours  a week  are  required  of  each  student  and  at  the  end 
of  the  term  a formal  report  is  made.  The  fields  of  study  include  the 
parole  system,  civil  service,  old-age  relief,  labor  legislation,  and  the 
organization  of  city  departments.  Numerous  organizations  cooperate 
with  this  project,  for  example,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Labor  Legislation,  and  the  Women’s  City  Club. 

That  students  appreciate  a realistic  approach  to  subject  matter  and 
are  glad  for  the  opportunity  to  do  field  work  in  politics,  is  shown 
by  the  increasing  registration  in  the  courses  in  the  department  of  govern- 

175  Report  of  Dean,  1925,  p.  187 
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ment.  In  the  year  1929-1930  some  250  were  drawn  into  the  depart- 
ment. In  one  class  alone,  that  in  Great  American  Political  Personalities, 
there  was  an  enrollment  of  over  100.  Other  courses  in  this  department 
which  also  suggest  rich  possibilities  for  applying  knowledge  to  life,  are: 
Government  and  Social  Problems;  Dictatorship  and  Democracy  in 
Continental  Europe;  Introduction  to  American  Public  Affairs  and  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Modern  World.  The  titles  of  these  courses  suggest  that 
they  are  of  the  type  which  would  help  students  to  gain  in  social- 
mindedness and  in  sensitivity  to  contemporary  problems  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  nation,  and  the  world. 

Economics  and  Sociology 

In  1930-1931  there  were  14  courses  offered  in  economics  and  seven 
in  sociology.  In  addition  the  catalogue  announced  the  possibility  of 
taking  in  this  department  more  advanced  courses  in  these  subjects  at 
Columbia.  One  of  the  courses  in  economics  which  suggests  possibilities 
for  orienting  young  women  to  certain  of  their  economic  responsibilities 
is  entitled,  the  Consumer  in  Modern  Society.  This  includes  such  practi- 
cal topics  as:  the  consumer's  budgets;  installment  buying;  fashion;  and 
public  and  private  effort  to  educate  or  protect  the  consumer.177  Among 
the  courses  in  sociology  there  is  announced  a seminar  on  the  Economics 
and  Social  Position  of  Women.  In  1925-19 26  this  had  been  offered  as 
a course  with  the  announcement  that  it  would  include  such  topics  as  the 
History  of  the  Woman  Movement ; the  Changing  Economic  Status  of 
Women;  the  Social  Effects  of  New  Vocational  Opportunities;  the  Effect 
of  the  War  upon  the  Status  of  Women.178  The  announcement  also 
included  the  fact  that  there  would  be  opportunity  for  qualified  students 
to  do  some  field  work.  This  course  in  the  Economics  and  Social  Position 
of  Women  is  the  outgrowth  of  a course  taught  by  the  same  instructor, 
Emily  Hutchinson,  in  1915-1916,  entitled.  Women  in  Gainful  Occupa- 
tions. The  more  inclusive  nature  of  the  later  course  suggests  that  in  the 
ten  years  which  lie  between  these  offerings  developments  took  place 
which  made  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  women  more  complex. 
Some  of  the  courses  in  Economics  suggest  vocational  content,  for  exam- 
ple, Money  and  Banking,  Financial  Organization  and  Investment,  and 
Business  Administration ; and  in  the  Sociology  division,  a course  is 
offered  entitled,  "An  Introduction  to  the  Field  of  Social  Work.’’ 

Natural  Sciences 

The  Natural  Sciences  at  Barnard  do  not  show  the  growth  so  conspicu- 
ous in  the  Social  Sciences.  In  the  catalogue  for  1915-1916  there  were 
50  courses  offered  in  this  field  and  in  1930-1931  there  were  47.  How- 
ever, there  were  courses  offered  at  Columbia  which  would  have  increased 

177  Announcement,  1930-1931,  p.  70 

178  Announcement,  1925-1926,  p.  83 
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this  last  number  so  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  there  was  a decline  in 
emphasis  over  the  period  of  fifteen  years.  The  number  of  hours  had 
increased,  due  to  an  increase  in  opportunity  for  individual  work  on 
special  problems.  In  1915-1916  the  number  of  hours  offered  was  120, 
in  1930-1931  the  number  was  150.  The  new  curriculum  of  1926  was 
classified  in  Group  II,  which  is  that  which  includes  mathematics 
and  natural  sciences,  two  of  the  courses  in  anthropology,  and  five  of  the 
courses  in  psychology.  All  the  other  courses  offered  in  these  two 
departments  are  in  Group  III,  the  Social  Sciences.  Such  a classification 
suggests  again  a breaking  away  from  the  old  departmentalized  attitude 
toward  subject  matter. 

There  was  instituted  in  1911-1912  a course  entitled  an  "Introductory 
Survey  of  Natural  and  Social  Sciences”,  which  was  designed  to  give  all 
students  a general  idea  of  the  typical  problems,  methods  and  results  of 
the  sciences  treated,  and  to  afford  students  intending  to  specialize  in 
science  a basis  for  making  an  intelligent  choice  of  subjects.  The  nature 
of  this  course  suggests  the  survey  of  orientation  course  which  is  now 
in  vogue  to  give  students  a general  view  of  subject  matter  for  the  natural 
sciences.  This  is  done  through  a course  like  the  Nature  of  the  World 
Man,  initiated  at  the  Universiity  of  Chicago,  and  for  the  Social  Sciences, 
by  such  a course  as  that  in  Contemporary  Civilization,  given  at  Columbia 
College.  After  1917-1918  this  introductory  course  was  discontinued, 
but  it  is  significant  as  a forerunner  of  a type  of  course  which  is  receiving 
much  attention  in  the  academic  world  today.  In  1918-1919  a new 
course  appeared,  entitled,  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Science  of 
Language”.  Evidently  this  course  was  intended  to  do  for  the  languages 
what  the  introductory  course,  discontinued  the  previous  year,  had  done 
for  the  natural  and  social  sciences.  It  was  discontinued  in  1927. 

The  Philosophy  Department 

Although  in  the  catalogue  for  1930-1931  there  were  listed  no  intro- 
ductory courses  of  the  survey  type  discussed  above,  an  analysis  of  certain 
courses  offered  suggests  that  they  partake  pedagogically  of  the  nature  of 
the  orientation  course.  For  example,  the  syllabus  prepared  for  the  use 
of  the  course,  an  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  shows  that  it  covers  an 
enormous  field  of  subject  matter,  giving  the  student  a survey  of  the 
elements  of  modern  scientific  thought.  The  syllabus  outlines  four  types 
of  cosmology:  Materialism,  Vitalism,  Phenomenalism,  and  Idealism. 
Because  of  the  limitations  of  time  only  the  first  and  last  of  these  is 
covered  in  the  introductory  course.  The  facr  thar  Materialism  is  based 
on  the  findings  of  science  and  knit  organically  to  these,  makes  possible, 
and  necessary,  a survey  of  scientific  data  and  thought.  Thus  there  are 
presented  the  "more  general  conclusions  of  astronomy,  geology,  physics 
and  chemistry  **  with  special  attention  to  their  significance  for  the 
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interpretation  of  the  world  as  a whole’’.179  In  the  study  of  Vitalism 
the  data  and  theories  of  the  organic  sciences,  biology  and  psychology 
are  studied  and  interpreted  philosophically.  This  type  of  instruction 
grew  out  of  the  experience  of  the  instructors,  who  found  the  need  on 
the  part  of  the  students  for  a survey  for  the  ' A.  B.  C.”  of  the  sciences. 
That  this  method  is  eminently  successful  is  suggested  by  the  large  enroll- 
ment in  the  course,  it  being  necessary  to  offer  six  sections  of  it. 

Another  course  in  the  department  of  philosophy  which  has  cross-cut 
departments  and  surveys  a large  range  of  problems,  is  that  in  ethics. 
This  course,  because  of  departmental  exigencies,  has  had  several  in- 
structors and  naturally  the  content  has  varied  with  the  instructor.  When 
taught  by  the  head  of  the  department,  William  P.  Montague,  there  were 
several  lines  of  inquiry,  both  individual  and  social.  Feminism  was 
considered  as  a problem  of  both  personal  and  social  ethics.  It  was 
analyzed  from  four  points  of  view, — legal,  political,  economic,  and 
moral.  Thus  feminism  was  viewed  by  the  students  as  a four-fold 
extension  of  democracy,  in  which  liberty  and  equality  for  women  is 
sought  before  the  law,  in  suffrage,  in  professions,  and  in  a single  stand- 
ard of  morality.  The  reference  books  used  for  this  topic  presented 
both  sides  of  the  topic,  the  conservative  and  the  radical.  It  is  clear  that 
such  a presentation  of  the  problems  of  feminism  would  help  students  to 
gain  an  objective  and  intelligent  view  of  certain  problems  which  women 
face  in  the  modern  world. 

The  Psychology  Department 

Psychology  as  well  as  philosophy  is  a popular  department  at  Barnard. 
Of  the  class  of  1930,  the  first  to  graduate  under  the  new  curriculum, 
80%  had  taken  philosophy,  and  98.8%  had  taken  the  elementary 
psychology  course.  One  reason  for  the  popularity  of  this  psychology 
course  is  that  it  is  a prerequisite  to  the  courses  in  Education  which  are 
taken  at  Teachers  College  by  a large  number  of  students  for  vocational 
reasons.  Although  the  number  of  courses  in  psychology  given  in  1930- 
1931  is  the  same  as  in  1915-1916,  that  is  11,  the  number  of  hours 
offered  is  less,  (16,  as  compared  with  25),  nevertheless  the  department 
has  grown,  because,  in  this  later  period  all  the  courses  were  given  at 
Barnard  by  the  Barnard  faculty,  and  in  1915-1916  all  but  four  were 
given  either  at  Columbia  University  or  Teachers  College. 

The  Fine  Arts 

Over  a period  of  fifteen  years,  growth  is  shown  both  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  and  that  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  courses  in  music  have 
increased  from  eight  to  15.  They  are  grouped  under  three  main  head- 
ings: Esthetics  and  Plistory;  Theory;  and  Applied  Music.  Students 
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majoring  in  the  department  must  select  one  of  the  first  two  branches. 
Applied  music  receives  credit  only  when  taken  parallel  to  a theoretical 
or  historical  course.  All  but  one  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  first  two 
branches  are  given  at  Columbia  University.  The  department  of  Fine 
Arts,  however,  has  during  the  past  few  years  become  almost  self- 
sufficient.  In  1915-1916  the  one  course  offered  in  Art  and  the  nine  in 
Architecture  were  all  given  at  Columbia.  In  1930-1931,  of  the  13 
courses  offered  eight  were  given  by  the  department  at  Barnard  and  five 
were  given  at  Columbia.  The  growth  in  this  department  began  in 
1923  when  two  new  professors  were  added  to  the  faculty.  The  intro- 
ductory course,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Fine  Arts,  is  a course  in 
elementary  art  appreciation.  This  and  the  other  courses  offered  are 
significant  as  means  for  educating  students  to  understand  the  resources 
for  enjoyment  open  to  them  in  the  museums  and  art  galleries  in  their 
own  cities  and  abroad.  Frequent  visits  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  are  arranged  in  connection  with  most  of  the  classes.  That  the 
students  welcome  this  type  of  course  whereby  they  gain  new  capacity 
for  esthetic  enjoyment  is  shown  by  the  large  enrollment  in  the  depart- 
ment. In  1929- 1930  this  amounted  to  at  least  200. 


CHAPTER  V 


Significant  Experiments  in  the  Higher  Education 

for  Women 


The  survey  which  has  been  made  of  certain  changes  in  the  curricula 
of  five  women's  colleges  shows  that  during  the  past  fifteen  years  there 
has  been  in  each  of  this  institutions  experiment  and  progress.  The 
changes  have  taken  place  in  general,  along  the  line  followed  by  other 
progressive  colleges  of  the  day.  Programs  of  educational  and  vocational 
guidance  have  been  developed,  honors  courses  have  been  instituted,  new 
possibilities  of  professional  and  pre-professional  preparation  have  been 
opened,  departments  are  being  cross-cut  in  the  interest  of  gaining  a 
whole  view  of  some  field  of  knowledge.  Almost  any  one  of  the  newer 
trends  in  collegiate  education  is  exemplified  in  at  least  one  of  these 
colleges,  and  usually  in  all  of  them.  These  changes  are  not  ones  which 
concern  themselves  specifically  with  problems  of  women.  The  only 
notable  project  along  this  line  is  the  Vassar  major  in  Euthenics.  Re- 
search to  discover  alumnae  opinion  on  curriculum  reorganization  has 
shown  that  the  preponderance  of  this  opinion  is  concerned  with  types 
of  change  which  affect  men  and  women  students  alike.  However,  the 
purpose  of  this  study  is  to  analyze  those  types  of  curricular  change 
which  aim  specifically  to  help  women  to  meet  the  problems  confronting 
them  in  modern  society.  With  this  purpose  in  mind  certain  recent 
experiments  in  the  higher  education  of  women  will  be  considered.  The 
criteria  used  in  selection  of  these  experiments  are  found  in  the  analysis 
made  of  contemporary  economic,  social  and  psychological  problems 
which  confront  college  women  together  with  such  findings  from  the 
alumnae  research  as  are  directly  concerned  with  the  contemporary 
problems  of  women. 

The  Institute  for  the  Coordination  of  Women's  Interests  at 

Smith  College 

The  Institute  for  the  Coordination  of  Women's  Interests  at  Smith 
College  was  made  possible  by  a grant  of  $36,000  from  the  Laura 
Spelman  Rockefeller  Foundation.  This  grant,  made  in  1925,  was  to 
be  distributed  over  three  years.  The  founder  and  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, Mrs.  Ethel  Puffer  Howes,  stated  its  purpose  as  "the  effort  to  meet 
the  need  of  women  so  to  order  their  lives  that  their  individual  powers 
and  interests,  developed  by  education,  should  not,  in  the  pressure  of 
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normal  family  life,  be  diffused  or  dulled”.1  The  ideas  on  which  the 
Institute  was  based  were,  first,  that  it  is  impossible  for  women  to  go 
forward  to  compete  with  men,  fully,. freely  and  unhindered  in  all  fields 
of  business  and  the  professions  since  what  they  can  do  must  be  deter- 
mined by  their  obligation,  and  needs  as  mothers.2  Mrs.  Howes’  second 
thesis  was  that  the  higher  education  of  women  is  without  meaning  unless 
it  looks  "to  a continuous  use  of  the  individual  or  specific  poweis  it 
develops’’.3  It  is  clear  that  the  project  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the 
dilemma  of  the  married  college  woman,  and  how  it  could  be  made 
possible  for  her  to  have  continuity  in  her  intellectual  life.  Numerous 
surveys  were  made  among  married  alumnae  to  discover  what  the  actual 
situation  was  when  attempts  were  made  to  carry  on  vocations  along  with 
domestic  duties.  Surveys  were  made  to  discover  devices  which  would 
tend  to  release  women  from  household  responsibilities  to  the  extent  that 
they  would  have  time  free  to  carry  on  their  chosen  vocations.  The 
Institute  published  bulletins  describing  these  methods  of  "household 
release”,  covering  such  topics  as  "Cooked  Food  Supply  Experiments  in 
America”,  "A  Home  Assistant’s  Experiment”,  and  "The  Nursery  School 
as  a Social  Experiment”.  Studies  also  were  made  of  the  professions  to 
discover  which  offered  ihe  best  opportunity  for  women  to  continue  their 
vocations  while  functioning  as  homemakers.  These  findings  were  in- 
corporated into  two  bulletins,  "Free  Lance  Writing  as  an  Occupation  for 
Women”  and  "Women  in  Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture". 
The  results  of  these  various  surveys  were  transmitted  to  the  Personnel 
Department  and  also  were  used  in  a course  which  was  worked  out  for 
juniors  and  seniors  at  Smith  and  given  under  the  title,  "The  Integration 
of  Women’s  Interests  ’.  This  course  proved  to  be  popular  and  continues 
to  be  given.  In  it  are  included  not  only  the  findings  from  the  surveys 
but  also  numerous  other  problems  which  confront  women  in  the  modern 
world.  Chief  among  these,  of  course,  is  the  dilemma  confronting  col- 
lege women  in  the  choice  between  marriage  or  a career.  Dr.  Howes’ 
solution  to  this  is  that  the  principle  of  continuity  be  made  to  operate  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  alumna.  One  method  of  carrying  this  out 
was  in  a plan  of  Graduate  Projects  by  which  it  was  made  possible  for 
any  senior  or  graduate  student  of  Smith  to  formulate  a project  to  carry 
on  when  she  is  absent  from  college.4  In  this  she  will  be  helped  by 
consultation  and  correspondence  with  some  member  of  the  faculty. 
President  Neilson  is  giving  this  plan  his  hearty  cooperation.  It  is 
possible  that  so  far  as  Smith  College  is  concerned  this  scheme  for  the 
continued  education  of  alumnae  is  the  most  significant  heritage  from 
the  three  years’  experiment  in  the  Institute.  In  commendation  of  these 
graduate  projects  he  wrote  as  follows: 

1 "The  Progress  of  the  Institute  for  the  Coordination  of  Women’s  Interests  ",  Report  to 
the  Alumnae  Conference,  Smith  College,  Oct.,  1928,  p.  7 

2 Ibid.,  p.  1 

3 Ibid.,  p.  1 

4 Ibid.,  p.  21 
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Perhaps  the  most  serious  reproach  that  can  be  brought  against  college  education 
in  America  today  is  that  which  is  based  on  the  failure  of  vast  numbers  of  college 
graduates  to  continue  the  intellectual  interests  which  they  have  had  a chance  to 
acquire  after  they  have  left  college.  The  stamp  of  the  educated  person,  often 
perhaps  superficial  enough  at  graduation,  is  all  too  easily  obliterated  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  social  or  domestic  or  business  life;  yet,  if  the  capital  investment 
symbolized  by  the  B.A.  is  not  to  be  squandered,  it  is  worth  while  to  give  a trial 
to  any  proposal  which  may  help  to  preserve  and  deepen  the  stamp.’ 

The  Institute  for  the  Coordination  of  Women's  Interests  was,  by  the 
nature  of  the  grant  of  money  which  made  it  possible,  only  temporary. 
It  is  significant,  however,  as  an  experiment  in  a realm  which  vitally 
concerns  college  women,  and  which  is  in  great  need  of  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. Dr.  Howes  has  formulated  certain  principles  which  are  of 
fundamental  importance  to  those  who  are  interested  in  building  up  a 
sane  philosophy  for  the  higher  education  of  women.  Fortunately, 
through  the  wide  publicity  given  to  the  Institute,  and  also  through  the 
class  work  she  has  continued  to  do  in  the  course  on  the  Integration  of 
Women's  Interests,  Dr.  Howes  is  stimulating  other  women  to  find 
answers  to  the  question,  "How  are  the  colleges  to  go  about  making  the 
intellectual  life  for  women,  more  accessible,  tolerable,  convenient  and 
continuous  ?’’G 


Stephens  College  and  the  Functional  Analysis  of  the 
Curriculum  for  Women 

An  experiment  in  the  higher  education  of  women  much  wider  in 
scope  than  that  which  was  possible  through  the  Institute  for  the  Coordi- 
nation of  Women’s  Interests  at  Smith,  is  being  carried  on  at  Stephens 
College  in  Missouri.  Stephens  is  a Junior  College  for  Women.  In 
1920  it  established  a department  of  research,  the  basic  objective  of  which 
was  to  coordinate  more  closely  the  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum  with 
the  problems  of  the  student.  Professor  W.  W.  Charters  was  appointed 
director  of  this  educational  research  department.  In  order  to  build  a 
program  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  women,  Charters  made  a job 
analysis  of  women's  activities.  President  Wood  of  Stephens  describes 
the  procedure  as  follows: 

He  [Charters]  enlisted  the  services  and  assistance  of  a thousand  women  who 
were  graduates  of  ninety-five  different  colleges  and  universities  and  who  were 
living  in  thirty-seven  different  states.  . . The  method  selected  was  that  of  having 
autobiographies  kept  by  these  women  under  the  instruction  and  direction  of  Dr. 
Charters.  In  these  autobiographies  the  women  were  asked  to  list  every  problem 
that  they  encountered  in  their  lives.  They  were  asked  to  indicate  the  type  of 
problem  that  they  hesitated  to  put  on  paper.  These  autobiographies  were  not 
signed.  They  were  kept  for  every  month  of  the  year  from  January  to  December. 

5 Neilson,  Wm.  A.,  "A  Note  on  Graduate  Projects”,  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly,  Vol.  XX, 
p.  146 

0 Howes,  E.  P.,  "The  Woman’s  Orientation  Course,  What  Shall  Be  Its  Basic  Concept?” 
Journal  of  American  Association  of  University  Women,  June,  1927,  p.  109 
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The  geographic,  institutional,  and  seasonal  distribution  was  fairly  comprehensive. 
With  these  autobiographies  brought  together  the  next  task  was  that  of  listing 
the  activities  of  women,  bringing  them  together  into  a definite  group.  It  was 
found  before  the  tabulations  were  complete  that  we  had  something  like  7,349 
different  activities.  The  listing  was  continued  until  no  new  activities  could  be 
found.  . . After  this  was  done,  the  next  problem  was  that  of  classification.  . . 
After  several  months  of  work  it  was  found  that  a tentative  classification  was 
possible  and  these  more  than  7,000  activities  were  listed  in  twenty-eight  distinct 
groups.  Some  of  the  women  who  kept  the  autobiographies  were  mothers  in 
homes,  some  were  business  and  professional  women.  The  significant  fact  dis- 
covered during  the  classification  was  that  there  are  certain  activities  common  to 
all  women,  whether  they  are  in  the  home  or  in  professional  life.  There  are 
other  problems  that  are  peculiar  to  house-wives  and  still  others  peculiar  to 
professional  life.7 

The  results  of  Dr.  Charters’  "job  analysis  of  the  business  of  being  a 
woman"  which  have  been  described  above  are  the  product  of  seven 
years'  labor.  On  the  basis  of  these  the  Stephens  curriculum  is  being 
built.  In  the  report  quoted  from  above,  President  Wood  announced  in 
1928  the  study  had  revealed  that  seven  of  the  twenty-eight  groups  of 
activities  would  be  used  in  forming  the  basic  required  courses  of  the 
curriculum  since  these  were  concerned  with  problems  peculiar  to  all 
women.8  The  remaining  twenty-one  activities  would  be  used  in  form- 
ing the  electives.  When  Dr.  Charters  started  work  on  the  reorganizing 
of  the  Stephens  curriculum  it  was  assigned  as  a ten  years’  project,  but 
fifteen  additional  years  have  been  granted  him.  In  as  much  as  the  work 
on  the  required  course  is  not  yet  complete  and  the  formulation  of  the 
remainder  of  the  curriculum  scarcely  begun,  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
any  conclusions  as  to  the  significance  of  the  new  curriculum.  The 
elaborate  research  upon  which  it  is  based,  however,  is  interesting  and 
suggestive. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  activities  of  alumnae,  Dr.  Charters  also 
make  a studv  of  their  traits.  His  subjects  were  329  married  college 
women  homemakers,  young  and  old,  many  of  whom  were  mothers  of 
Stephens  College  girls.9  Analyzing  the  answers  given  by  these  women 
to  the  questionnaires  sent  them.  Charters  discovered  twenty-five  funda- 
mentally important  traits  of  the  homemaker.  These  included:  care  of 
health,  honesty,  love,  companionableness,  cleanliness,  self-control,  sym- 
pathy and  good  judgment.10  In  connection  with  this  analysis  of  the 
traits  of  women,  the  suggestion  seems  pertinent  that  possibly  the 
problem  is  being  over-simplified.  It  takes  considerable  confidence  in 
research  for  an  investigator  to  make  the  statement:  "It  is,  of  course, 
apparent  that  in  establishing  the  curriculum  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 


7 Wood,  James  M.,  "A  College  Curriculum  for  Women"  in  Problems  of  College  Educa- 
tion, pp.  369-370 

s Ibid.,  p.  370 

“Charters,  W.  W.,  The  Functional  Analysis  of  the  Curriculum,"  Vol.  I,  p.  10,  (an 
unpublished  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Stephens  College) 

10  Templin,  Lucinda,  "Some  Defects  and  Merits  in  the  Education  of  Women  in  Missouri" 
(1928)  p.  36 
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determine  the  activities  and  problems  of  women  but  the  traits  of  per- 
sonality as  well.  . . The  activities,  problems  and  traits  of  women 
having  been  determined,  the  next  step  is  the  collection  of  the  best 
methods  of  performing  these  activities  under  the  domination  of  the 
appropriate  traits  and  ideals.”11  There  is  something  almost  too  neat 
about  the  plan.  "The  activities,  problems  and  traits  of  women”  suggest 
rather  too  vast  an  area  to  be  compassed  even  in  the  diaries  of  one  thou- 
sand women.  Personality  traits  suggest  certain  imponderabilities  not  so 
easy  to  pin  down  and  classify.  It  is  even  possible  in  this  debatable  area, 
that  grave  mistakes  of  judgment  may  creep  in  which  would  invalidate, 
or  even  make  dangerous,  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study.  For 
example,  Wood  makes  this  statement,  "Our  psychologists  are  con- 
vinced . . . that  the  basic  element  in  the  curriculum  for  women  will 
not  be  intellectual,  but  rather,  social.  It  is  particularly  evident  in  all 
our  analyses  that  in  her  reactions  to  situations  that  confront  her  the 
motive  force  in  the  life  of  a woman  is  dorminantly  a spiritual  one”,12 
Such  statements  might  well  be  challenged  by  other  psychologists  as  well 
as  by  certain  feminists.  In  such  sweeping  generalizations  there  is  a 
need  for  the  defining  of  terms  and  a careful  scrutiny  of  the  evidence. 

An  analysis  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  program  of  research 
at  Stephens  College  suggests  another  criticism  which  should  be  made. 
It  is  pertinent  to  ask  whether  the  conclusion  quoted  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  that  "the  curriculum  for  women  will  not  be  intellectual,  but 
rather  social”,  is  not  inevitable  when  the  investigation  is  limited  by 
excluding  vocational  activities.  President  Wood  explains  this  limitation 
as  follows,  "The  vocational  activities  of  professional  women  were  not 
included  because  this  is  not  a study  which  concerns  itself  with  vocations 
except  in  so  far  as  homemaking  may  be  called  a vocation.  The  object 
of  this  study  is  to  discover  what  are  the  minimum  essentials  in  a woman's 
education  irrespective  of  vocation.”13  At  a time  when  women  are  enter- 
ing vocations  in  increasing  numbers  is  it  safe  to  assume  that  in  a serious 
consideration  of  their  life  activities,  their  vocational  interests  and  pro- 
blems may  be  excluded?  Yet,  such  an  assumption  seems  to  be  implicit 
in  the  statement  made  by  President  Wood.  From  this  study  Dr.  Charters 
learned  that  the  most  important  problems  of  alumnae  are  social  and 
personal,  rather  than  technical  and  cultural — problems  that  arise  from 
contact  with  people  in  the  home  and  outside.14  However,  the  plan  of 
analysing  only  the  activities  of  women  which  are  extra-vocational,  (with 
the  one  exception  of  homemaking)  would  seem  to  weight  the  whole 
experiment  on  the  side  of  emphasizing  women's  social  and  personal 
interests.  This  field  of  the  extra  vocational  activities  and  problems  of 
women  is  one  which  has  received  little  attention  from  curriculum  build- 

11  Op.  Cit.,  Wood,  p.  373 

12  Ibid.,  p.  371 

13  Ibid.,  p.  379 

14  Templin,  Lucinda,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  86 
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ers  and  suggestions  in  it  are  welcome.  It  is  important,  however,  that 
research  workers  guard  against  making  broader  generalizations  than  the 
field  of  investigation  justifies. 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  critical  minds  will  suggest  that  Charters’ 
plan  to  discover,  "the  activities,  problems  and  traits  of  women"  is  some- 
what over-ambitious  in  its  scope,  and  too  confident,  there  is  something 
appealing  in  the  breadth  and  daring  of  it.  It  is  wholesome  to  have  a 
college  atmosphere  so  dynamic  and  prepared  for  change.  Although 
the  Stephens  curriculum  has  not  yet  been  reorganized  completely  on  the 
findings  of  the  elaborate  research  program  carried  on  by  Charters,  it  is 
constantly  being  revised  in  areas  where  change  seems  to  be  in  line  with 
this  program.  In  1929  President  Wood  announced  that  there  were 
more  than  sixty  different  curriculum  experiments  under  way,  most  of 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  investigation  begun  nine  years  before  under 
Dr.  Charters.13  New  courses  have  been  formed  and  new  texts  prepared 
and  the  contents  of  courses  long  in  the  curriculum  revised. 

For  the  basis  of  the  course  in  general  social  science,  Dean  Oppen- 
heimer  made  a study  of  the  social,  economic  and  political  problems  of 
women  as  revealed  in  a number  of  magazine  articles  or  in  interviews 
with  club  women  and  in  a study  of  club  programs.10  Thus  it  was  possi- 
ble to  prepare  a course  which  gives  the  student  "a  general  view  of  the 
major  problems  facing  women  citizens  in  the  field  of  economics,  govern- 
ment and  sociology.’’17  Courses  are  offered  at  Stephens  in  practical 
subjects  such  as  household  problems,  home  nursing,  child  care  and 
training,  and  some  vocational  work  in  dramatics,  education,  physical 
education  and  the  secretarial  studies.18  One  radical  change  in  the 
Stephens  curriculum  was  first  offered  in  an  administrative  set-up  in  the 
catalogue  for  1930-1931.  This  is  an  attempt  to  organize  subject  matter 
on  the  basis  of  integrated  knowledge  rather  than  in  departments. 
Courses  were  classified  in  four  divisions  and  articulated  with  a general 
orientation  course  in  each.  The  purpose  of  these  integrating  courses 
is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  those  facts  which  are  essential  in  the 
management  of  his  affairs  as  a human  being,  by  giving  him  a technique 
for  the  interpretation  of  those  facts,  and  by  furnishing  with  an  outlet 
for  their  use.19  The  four  divisions  of  the  curriculum  under  this  new 
plan,  are  those  of  Science,  the  Humanities,  Social  Studies  and  Skills  and 
Techniques.  The  groupings  of  the  subjects  under  these  heads  are  often 
original  and  suggestive.  However  since  rhey  are  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  problems  peculiar  to  women  they  will  not  be  further  considered 
in  this  study. 


15  In  a letter  from  President  Wood  to  the  author 
19  Op.  Cit.,  Templin,  Lucinda,  p.  86 

17  Stephens  College  Catalogue,  1930-1931,  p.  95 

18  Ibid.,  p.  5-8 

19  Catalogue  of  Stephens  College,  1930-1931,  p.  5 
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Sarah  Lawrence  College  and  the  Use  of  Student  Interests 

and  Activities 

Junior  colleges  are  rare  in  the  East  as  compared  with  the  West  and 
Midwest.  Undoubtedly,  however,  there  is  opportunity  for  them  to 
render  educational  service  in  all  areas  of  the  country.  Especially  is  this 
true  when  the  Junior  college  is  prepared  to  serve  students  under  such 
ideal  conditions  as  is  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Bronxville,  New  York. 
This  institution  opened  in  the  fall  of  1928  as  a junior  experimental 
college  for  women.  The  president;  Constance  Warren,  explains  this 
interest  in  experiment  as  an  an  attempt  "to  put  into  practice,  on  the  col- 
lege level,  principles  long  tested  in  the  best  of  co-called  progressive 
schools."-"  President  Warren  states  that  the  primary  object  of  Sarah 
Lawrence  College  is  "education  in  the  art  of  living  richly  through  the 
well-rounded  development  of  all  the  student’s  powers”,21  and  specifies 
that  the  instructor,  has  a task  which  must  include  the  following  aims: 

. . . to  consider  the  student  in  terms  of  her  whole  personality,  not  solely  her 
intellectual  development;  to  provide  the  best  possible  conditions  under  which  she 
shall  become  the  active  agent  of  her  own  education  rather  than  the  recipient  of 
an  education  carefully  planned  for  her  by  others;  to  help  her  build  her  intellectual 
life  from  her  own  interests  as  a starting-point,  not  to  decide  for  her  in  advance 
what  these  interests  should  be;  and  to  help  her  to  interpret  the  information  she 
acquires  in  terms  of  its  relation  to  life  in  general  rather  than  to  acquire  it  for 
its  own  sake.22 

In  order  to  make  possible  the  type  of  education  outlined  above  it  is 
evident  that  a college  curriculum  must  be  flexible  in  nature.  Thus, 
there  are  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College  no  required  courses.  Each  student 
chooses  a field  of  major  interest,  and,  in  order  that  she  may  have  time 
to  carry  on  her  chosen  work,  a crowded  program  is  avoided.  Usually, 
a student  carries  but  four  courses.  The  college  program  falls  within 
four  general  fields;  the  arts,  modern  languages  and  literature,  the  social 
sciences,  and  the  natural  sciences.  In  order  that  her  range  of  interest 
be  not  restricted  the  student  sometime  during  the  two  years  does  work 
m each  of  the  four  fields.  These  courses  are  selected  with  the  aim  that 
they  correlate  with  the  student's  major  interest,  and  there  is  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  faculty  "to  avoid  departmental  division  within  fields 
and  to  recognize  constantly  the  inter-relationship  among  these  general 
fields."23 

There  is  flexibility  not  only  in  the  content  of  the  Sarah  Lawrence 
curriculum,  but  also  in  its  administration.  The  class  meetings  are  in- 
formal and  much  of  the  work  is  carried  on  by  group  discussions  and 
reports.  For  each  of  the  major  courses  there  is  usually  a two  hour 
group  meeting  each  week.  Also  a student  has  weekly  at  least  one 

20  The  Sarah  Lawrence  Plan",  The  Nation,  Vol.  131,  p.  549 

21  Ibid.,  p.  549 

22  Ibid.,  p.  549 

23  Bulletin  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  1931-1932,  p.  11 
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conference  with  each  instructor.  By  such  consultation  she  is  guided  in 
her  individual  work  and  explorations.  This  independence  permits  a 
student  "to  achieve  results  commensurate  with  her  ability,"  and  she 
moves  forward  "under  her  individual  momentum,  rather  than  under 
pressure”.24 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  curriculum  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  College  is  its  inclusion  of  what  has  usually  been  termed  the 
extra-curricular  activities.  Each  student  chooses  as  one  of  her  four 
courses,  a major  activity.  These  activities  include  applied  arts,  business 
procedure,  chorus  singing,  dramatics,  health,  stringed  ensemble,  piano- 
forte ensemble,  publications,  and  social  service.  The  activity  chosen  by 
the  student  is  carried  on  under  faculty  guidance.  President  Warren 
evaluates  these  activities  as  being  particularly  helpful  "in  supplementing 
the  more  individual  work  of  the  classroom  with  group  work,  in  develop- 
ing leadership  and  a sense  of  service  to  the  community  and  in  bringing 
out  latent  talent."  The  catalogue  description  of  the  social  service  activity 
suggests  how  these  values  are  attained: 

The  social  service  activity  offers  opportunities  to  see  and  discuss  with  leaders 
community  needs  related  to  recreation,  industry,  problems  of  racial  contact,  and 
child  welfare.  First  hand  observation  is  made  of  conditions  and  methods  of 
meeting  needs.  Each  student  carries  on  a piece  of  practical  work  in  a settlement 
house,  nursery  school,  hospital,  charity  organization  or  other  welfare  agency. 
Readings,  group  reports,  and  college  projects  such  as  community  chest  also  enlarge 
the  student's  knowledge  and  experience.25 

Closely  allied  to  the  systematic  organization  of  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, at  Sarah  Lawrence,  is  the  emphasis  that  is  placed  upon  the  use  of 
leisure.  Because  the  curriculum  is  not  crowded  ample  time  is  left  to 
develop  self-motivated  interests.  The  student  pursues  these  in  confer- 
ence with  her  faculty  adviser  to  whom  she  is  responsible  for  at  least 
eight  hours  of  leisure  time  well  spent  each  week.  Certain  courses  in 
arts,  crafts,  and  music  are  open  to  students  as  listeners  and  they  form 
informal  groups  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  gar- 
dening, photography,  current  events  or  religion,  art,  social  science, 
philosophy,  reading,  poetry,  etc. 

It  is  evident  that  emphasis  upon  the  well  rounded  development  of 
each  student  requires  discriminating  attention  to  individual  needs  and 
interests.  Consequently,  the  keystone  of  the  method  of  education  at 
Sarah  Lawrence  College  is  the  faculty  adviser  or  don.  Since  almost 
every  member  of  the  faculty  acts  as  a don,  each  is  responsible  for  but  a 
small  number  of  students  and  to  these  he  gives  considerable  thought 
and  time.  The  adviser  keeps  in  touch  with  the  various  phases  of  the 
student’s  collegiate  life.  One  of  his  most  important  functions  is  to 
carry  out  the  aim  of  the  college  to  develop  the  student  as  a total  per- 
sonality. Through  frequent  conferences  with  the  don,  the  student  is 

24  Ibid.,  p.  12 

25  Ibid.,  p.  54 
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guided  not  only  in  her  intellectual  and  academic  work,  but  also  in  her 
program  of  activities  and  leisure  interests. 

The  attitude  of  the  adviser  is  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  progres- 
sive education  which  gives  the  college  the  right  to  call  itself  experimental 
in  nature.  His  first  consideration  is  the  development  of  the  student’s 
independent  judgment.  Educational  progress  thus  is  based  on  the 
initiative  of  the  individual  student  and  on  her  sense  of  responsibility 
for  her  own  achievement.  Although  Sarah  Lawrence  College  does  not 
represent  a comprehensive  experiment  in  educating  women  specifically 
for  their  peculiar  activities  as  does  Stephens  College  it  does  suggest  a 
sound  and  progressive  pedagogical  method  for  their  individuation  and 
preparation  for  life  by  wise  living. 

Scripps  College  and  the  Claremont  Federation 

In  rhe  far  West  Junior  colleges  are  abundant  but  until  1927  there 
was  but  one  separate  college  for  women.  In  that  year  there  was  opened 
in  Claremont,  California,  a woman’s  college  which  is  unique  in  being 
the  first  unit  to  be  added  in  a plan  to  develop  a federation  of  colleges, 
of  which  Pomona  College,  a coeducational  institution  is  the  nucleus. 
The  Claremont  Colleges  will  be  a federation  which  will  make  possible 
for  the  students  the  rich  expansion  of  intellectual  interest  and  contact 
which  is  possible  in  a university  and  yet  retain  the  advantages  of  under- 
graduate life  in  a small  and  intimate  group.20  Pomona  and  Scripps,  the 
Claremont  Colleges,  represent  the  beginning  of  what  is  hoped  to  be  a 
new  type  of  American  university  on  the  Oxford  plan. 

Scripps  College  deserves  attention  not  merely  as  a unit  in  a new  plan 
for  a federation  of  colleges.  It  is  definitely  committed  to  a progressive 
program  and  the  purpose  so  to  frame  the  curriculum  that  it  will  prepare 
women  for  the  demands  and  responsibilities  of  the  life  of  today.  The 
Education  Committee,  in  the  formulation  of  its  policy  affirmed  that 

Scripps  College  will  render  a distinctive  educational  service  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  subjects  taught  shall  help  women  in  present  day 
life  to  meet  most  fully  their  specific  responsibilities  and  realize  in  their 
own  lives  the  greatest  mental  and  spiritual  satisfaction.’’20  The  educa- 
tional policy  which  rhe  Committee  outlines  makes  a sharp  differentiation 
between  the  first  two  years  and  the  last  two  years.  The  work  of  the 
freshmen  and  sophomore  years  will  be  confined  to  basic  subjects,  most 
of  which  will  be  required.  . . As  juniors  and  seniors  the  students  will 
be  given  much  freedom  in  choosing  courses  according  to  their  individual 
interests  an  aptitudes.”27 

In  general  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  regarded  as  a unit.  It 
consists  of  an  introduction  to  four  fields  of  primary  interest;  the  cultural 

20  "Scripps  College,  Aims  and  Educational  Policy,"  Bulletin  of  Scripps  College,  Vol. 
1,  p.  20 

2T  Ibid.,  pp.  20-22 
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history  and  background  of  the  western  world;  language;  science;  and 
personal  expression.  To  a large  extent  this  work  is  required  although 
in  the  case  of  language  and  personal  expression,  election  is  possible.  A 
wholesome  flexibility  in  regard  to  credit  is  allowed,  however,  for  if  a 
student  who  has  previously  studied  any  of  the  required  subjects  can  prove 
her  achievement  in  them  by  passing  an  examination,  she  is  free  to  elect 
from  among  the  advanced  courses.28  Two-fifths  of  the  student’s  weekly 
program  during  the  first  two  years  is  assigned  to  the  Humanities.  This 
consists  of  a correlated  survey  course  conducted  by  instructors  in  English, 
Philosophy,  History,  Religion,  and  the  Arts.29.  . . During  the  freshman 
year  the  Oriental  and  Classical  civilizations  of  the  Ancient  World  are 
studied,  and  during  the  sophomore  year  the  courses  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion in  the  Western  world  are  surveyed  from  medieval  times  to  the 
French  Revolution.  The  science  during  the  first  year  is  biological, 
during  the  second,  the  student  elects  at  Pomona  College  some  one  of  the 
physical  sciences.  As  a condition  to  admission  to  Junior  standing,  the 
college  requires  a reasonable  working  knowledge  of  one  foreign  lan- 
guage. The  work  in  personal  expression  includes  training  in  the 
graphic  arts,  oral  and  written  English,  or  applied  music. 

The  education  committee,  in  announcing  the  curriculum  plans  recom- 
mended that  pre-vocational  and  pre-professional  subjects  should  not  be 
provided  until  the  junior  year.  They  further  recommended  that  the 
faculty  should  make  a comprehensive  study  of  the  professional  fields 
that  could  best  be  entered  by  women,  whether  library  science,  social  case 
work,  teaching,  personnel  administration,  public  health  work  or  other 
vocational  opportunities  for  women.30  Especially,  attention  should  be 
given  to  a plan  for  training  in  homemaking  and  in  business  education 
for  women  (with  emphasis  on  investing  and  the  care  of  investments). 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  Scripps  College  should  not  attempt  to 
train  young  women  for  all  vocations  but  only  for  those  which  make  the 
largest  appeal  and  which  seem  most  worth  while.  The  criterion  to  be 
used  in  determining  such  vocations  would  be  the  judgment  of  the 
faculty  who  it  was  suggested  should  make  a comprehensive  study  of  the 
professional  field  that  can  best  be  entered  by  women.  The  recommen- 
dation was  further  made  that  two  or  three  alternative  programs  should 
be  provided  for  the  two  upper  classes,  chosen  from  such  fields  as  home 
administration  and  economics,  school  teaching,  health  work,  social  case 
work  and  personnel  management.31 

An  examination  of  the  Scripps  College  catalogue  for  1930-1931 
shows  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Education  Committee  had  been 
carried  out  and  that  six  "alternative  programs"  were  being  offered  to 
the  Juniors  and  Seniors.32  These  groups  of  courses  were  arranged  to 

28  Catalogue,  1930-1931,  p.  25 

29  Ibid.,  p.  26 

30  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  20-21 

31  Ibid.,  p.  21 

32  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  35*41 
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meet  the  following  student  interests:  Literary,  Artistic,  Psychological 
and  Social:  Historical  and  Economic;  Scientific;  and  Speculative  and 
Philosophical. 

The  arrangement  of  courses  with  respect  to  student  interests  shows  a 
significant  trend  away  from  departmentalized  knowledge.  The  state- 
ment is  made  in  the  catalogue  that  the  groups  are  not  ideal,  mutually 
exclusive,  or  complete.  They  are  merely  suggestions  but  they  do  repre- 
sent the  following  two  fundamental  elements  of  the  Scripps  educational 
policy. 

Without  sacrificing  emphasis  upon  the  liberal  and  cultural  conception  of 
education  which  is  so  particularly  stressed  in  connection  with  underclass  courses, 
this  grouping  is  frankly  intended  to  encourage  the  vocational  interests  of  students. 
In  the  second  place,  this  arrangement  makes  apparent  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
college  to  interrelate  departmental  activities  (as  far  as  this  is  possible)  in  the 
interest  of  the  development  of  the  student.  Under  this  plan  of  study,  courses 
are  arranged  not  to  give  emphasis  to  departmental  strength  or  call  attention  to 
departmental  differences.  All  courses  are  planned  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
unity  into  the  difficult  task  of  education.  . . “3 

In  connection  with  some  of  the  groups  listed  in  the  catalogue  a state- 
ment is  made  of  the  practical  or  vocational  significance  of  the  group. 
For  example,  the  course  listed  for  the  students  with  psychological  and 
social  interests,  is  said  to  be  related  to  preparation  for  family  life,  for 
teaching,  and  for  social  work,  and  includes  two  semester  courses  in 
psychology,  and  one  in  the  family.34  The  courses  listed  for  the  his- 
torical and  economic  interests  are  "related  to  the  understanding  of 
national  and  class  activities,  and  of  problems  of  government  and  public 
economy."’35 

Scripps  College  has  rather  an  original  plan  of  giving  comprehensive 
examinations.  Instead  of  giving  these  as  a review  of  four  years’  work 
in  the  major  field,  it  gives  tests  of  attainment  first  toward  the  close  of 
the  sophomore  year,  and  again  at  the  close  of  the  senior  year.  During 
this  later  period  what  is  known  as  "Reading  for  Honors”  is  possible, 
and  examination  for  these  lie,  as  in  other  Honors  systems,  chiefly  in  the 
selected  field  of  the  student’s  interest.  The  student  is  freed  from  one 
or  two  classes  and  works  independently  under  an  instructor. 

At  Scripps,  as  at  Sarah  Lawrence,  an  attempt  is  made  to  minimize 
class  work  and  to  lay  more  emphasis  on  the  discussion  group.  Also  the 
objective  is  set  up,  which  is  so  greatly  stressed  in  the  Bronxville  college, 
of  making  use  of  extra-curricular  activities  as  part  of  the  educational 
process.  One  method  through  which  this  is  made  possible  is  in  main- 
taining contact  between  student  and  faculty  outside  the  class  room.  The 
beauty  of  the  architectural  setting  of  the  college  is  planned  as  a means 
of  developing  good  taste,  and  this,  too,  is  an  example  of  what  extra- 
curricula influences  can  do  for  the  mind.  The  plan  for  the  federation 

33  Ibid.,  p.  34 

34  Ibid.,  p.  38 

33  Ibid.,  p.  38 
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of  colleges  at  Claremont  will  serve  as  another  example  of  the  educational 
possibilities  inherent  in  an  environment  which  represents  wide  and 
diversified  interests.  The  very  fact  that  to  the  Scripps  students  almost 
all  Pomona  courses  are  opened,  suggests  the  opportunity  for  enriching 
the  varied  interests  which  are  offered. 

In  the  Scripps  college  curriculum  are  represented  some  of  the  most 
suggestive  and  helpful  of  the  trends  in  the  development  of  a sound 
program  for  the  higher  education  of  women.  None  of  these  is  more 
important  than  the  practical  working  cut  of  the  principle  that  the  voca- 
tional can  be  truly  cultural,  that  the  purpose  of  the  college  is  to  stimulate 
the  student’s  power  to  develop  herself  and  utilize  her  innate  ability, — 
to  get  at  her  own  inner  resources,  call  them  into  play  and  bring  them 
under  command.30  For  the  Scripps  student,  college  life  is  made  an 
active  rather  than  a receptive  experience,  and  one  which  leads  on  to 
expanding  possibilities  of  dynamic  living. 

Bennington  College  and  the  Unification  of  Student  Life 

On  August  16,  1931,  in  Bennington,  Vermont,  the  sod  was  turned 
for  a new  college  which  promises  to  be  an  interesting  and  significant 
expeiiment  in  the  higher  education  of  women.  The  plans  for  the  college 
have  been  determined  by  a long  series  of  conferences  in  which  educa- 
tional needs  have  been  analyzed  and  experiments  and  innovations  in  the 
field  of  higher  education  have  been  surveyed  and  evaluated.  The  pro- 
gram which  has  evolved  thus  from  the  working  together  of  many  minds 
shows  chiefly  the  influence  of  two  modern  trends  in  education,  the  adult 
education  movement,  and  the  work  of  the  so-called  experimental  or 
progressive  elementary  schools.  The  concept  gained  from  the  former 
is  that  of  education  as  a continuing  process ; from  the  latter,  that  the 
self  dependence  necessary  for  such  continuity  is  possible  only  by  devel- 
oping interest  and  skill  in  those  things  which  have  meaning  and  vitality 
in  the  student’s  life.39 

Because  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  plans  of  Bennington  Col- 
lege believe  that  education  should  be  a continuing  process  they  have 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  planning  a program  which  aims  to  accustom 
the  students  to  the  habit  of  educating  themselves.  Under  such  a regime 
the  task  of  the  student  is  not  to  pass  a certain  number  of  courses  but  to 
learn  to  work  by  herself.  Such  self  dependence  can  be  developed  only 
in  so  far  as  the  work  has  meaning  for  the  individual  students.  The  first 
objective  in  the  program  of  Bennington  is  that  each  student  must  dis- 
cover a field  of  study  in  which  she  has  special  interest  and  ability.  The 
college  gives  preference  for  admission  to  those  students  who  have 

30  Ibid.,  p.  33 

39  Robt.  D.  Leigh,  "Plans  for  the  Organization  of  the  Curriculum  of  Bennington  College", 
Proceedings  of  the  Institute  for  Administration  Officers  of  Higher  Educations } Vol.  Ill, 
pp.  38-39 
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already  formed  definite  interests.  For  the  student  who  has  not  yet 
found  the  field  of  study  in  which  she  wishes  to  carry  on  her  major  work 
a program  for  the  first  two  years  will  be  planned  which  will  be  based 
upon  "a  careful  analysis  of  her  previous  school  experience,  her  present 
needs,  aptitudes,  and  interests,  as  well  as  upon  the  necessary  require- 
ments for  later  college  work  in  the  field  of  her  preliminary  major 
choice.”40 

At  Bennington  as  at  Scripps  the  first  part  of  the  college  course  wiU 
be  concerned  chiefly  with  general  education  and  the  latter  part  with 
specialization.  The  major  fields  to  be  surveyed  by  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores are  the  fine  arts,  literature,  the  social  sciences  and  the  natural 
sciences.  In  the  first  and  second  year  introductory  courses  in  these  four 
major  fields  will  be  offered.  In  addition  to  these  four  courses  the 
students  will  have  the  equivalent  of  a fifth  course  entitled  the  trial  major 
conference.  This  is  an  informal  group  attached  to  each  of  the  intro- 
ductory courses  and  will  serve  as  preparation  for  the  informal  methods 
of  the  last  two  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  college  course  each 
student  will  make  a tentative  choice  in  her  major  field  and  this  selection 
will  determine  the  trial  major  conference  group  she  is  to  enter.  The 
work  offered  in  these  groups  is  of  such  nature  that  they  will  supply 
ample  opportunity  for  the  students  with  the  aid  of  their  instructors,  to 
do  advanced  work  in  the  field  they  have  chosen.41  There  will  be 
flexibility  in  the  pattern  of  work  for  the  first  two  years  so  that  the 
program  of  each  student  can  be  fitted  to  her  individual  needs.  This 
flexibility  is  also  shown  in  regard  to  such  "tool  courses”  as  mathematics 
and  the  foreign  languages.  These  will  not  be  required  of  all  but  will 
be  available  to  those  who  plan  to  do  advanced  work  requiring  their 
use.42 

Bennington  College  opened  in  the  fall  of  1932,  consequently,  the 
plans  for  the  last  two  years  are  as  yet  at  the  prospectus  stage.  It  is 
planned  that  admission  to  the  advanced  work  of  the  Senior  Division 
will  be  determined  by  the  evidence  given  by  a student  that  she  has  ability 
to  do  satisfactory  work  in  the  field  of  her  major  choice.  During  the 
last  two  years  there  will  be  opportunity  for  the  student  to  do  advanced 
work  of  an  individualized  type,  much  like  that  which  is  possible  in  a 
number  of  colleges  for  a small  group  of  honor  students.  Class  work  is 
to  be  minimized  and  the  methods  of  instruction  will  be  informal.  In- 
creased freedom  for  self  direction  will  be  allowed  the  student  so  that 
initiative  and  self  dependence  will  be  fostered.  The  variety  of  arrange- 
ments which  will  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students  will 
include  possibilities  of  study  or  of  non-resident  work  in  the  great 
metropolitan  and  university  centers  which  are  easily  accessible.43 

40  The  Educational  Plan  for  Bennington  College,  Revised  edition,  March,  1929,  p.  9 

41  Ibid.,  p.  10 

42  Ibid.,  p.  11 

43  Ibid.,  pp.  11-12 
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There  is  much  in  the  plans  outlined  for  Bennington  College  which 
suggests  the  work  already  being  carried  on  at  Sarah  Lawrence  and  at 
Scripps.  In  each  of  these  colleges  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  develop 
student  initiative  and  activity  in  the  academic  fields.  In  each  also  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  have  the  whole  life  of  the  student  the  object 
of  attention.  To  this  end  the  educational  significance  of  extra-curricular 
activities  is  being  carefully  considered.  President  Leigh  of  Bennington 
College  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  average  American 
college  there  is  a duality  in  organization  and  aim.  In  the  class  room 
the  faculty  are  carrying  on  work  with  enthusiasm  and  ability  and  the 
students  play  but  a passive  part ; whereas,  in  the  extra-curricular  activities 
the  students  display  initiative  and  energy  and  do  hard  work  with  enthu- 
siasm.44 An  attempt  will  be  made  at  Bennington  to  bring  about  a 
nearer  unity  of  purpose.  There  will  be  a determined  effort  to  unite 
faculty  and  students  in  a worth  while  recreational  life,  in  the  dwelling 
and  dining  halls,  in  social  life,  and  in  student  activities.  In  a small 
residential  college  it  is  possible  for  the  community  life  of  the  students 
to  have  for  them  rich  educational  significance.  It  is  also  possible  to 
provide  increased  opportunity  for  personnel  work  because  of  the  regular 
contact  between  the  faculty  and  students.  There  will  be  at  Bennington 
an  expert  staff  for  guiding  individual  students  in  their  physical,  mental, 
emotional  and  vocational  problems.  However,  the  faculty  will  also  be 
enlisted  in  this  work  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a sound  educational 
program  must  include  the  whole  personality  and  not  merely  its  intel- 
lectual side.45 

At  Bennington  College  as  at  Sarah  Lawrence  and  Scripps  the  specific 
problems  of  women  are  to  be  considered  in  a progressive  way.  Recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  the  only  thing  certain  about  the  girl  in  college  "is 
the  uncertainty  of  her  future’’,  President  Leigh  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  development  of  an  intelligent  outlook  on  philosophy  is  more 
important  than  technical  training.  The  college  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
false  antithesis  between  cultural  and  vocational  studies.  The  task  which 
it  accepts  is  that  of  helping  the  student  gain  "a  broad,  thorough  prepara- 
tion in  a field  of  important  adult  acitvity  where  there  is  a real  and  last- 
ing enthusiasm  and  interest.’’40  For  the  young  woman  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  forecast  whether  in  the  future  this  field  will  be  entered 
as  a full-time  occupation,  "whether  it  is  to  be  combined  as  a part  or  full- 
time activity  with  marriage,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  carried  on  as  an  avoca- 
tion with  the  vocation  of  parenthood.”47  It  Is  the  purpose  of  Benning- 
ton College  to  give  the  student  such  breadth  of  background,  and 
thoroughness  of  preparation  in  the  field  of  her  major  interest  that  in  her 
adult  life  they  will  serve  for  any  or  all  of  these  possibilities. 

44  Robt.  D.  Leigh,  "Newer  Aspects  of  College  Education",  Progressive  Education,  Vol. 
3,  p.  258 

43  Op.  Cit.,  "The  Educational  Plan  for  Bennington  College",  p.  9 
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The  Institute  of  Women's  Professional  Relations 

The  Institute  of  Women’s  Professional  Relations  was  founded  in 
1929  for  purposes  of  research  in  the  realm  of  educational  and  vocational 
guidance  for  college  women.  The  headquarters  of  the  Institute  are 
located  at  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  which  pays  for  over- 
head expenses  and  provides  numerous  facilities  for  the  Institute.  Not 
the  least  important  of  these  is  the  provision  of  a laboratory  of  some  1800 
students  for  testing  its  findings.  That  there  is  need  for  such  an  organi- 
zation is  suggested  by  the  fact  that'  there  is  no  other  devoted  to  the 
study  of  guidance  for  college  women.  Although  this  guidance  is  on 
the  same  general  principles  as  that  given  men,  the  directors  of  the 
Institute  recognize  that  it  needs  "different  factual  material  and  a some- 
what different  general  viewpoint”  and  also  that  the  problem  is  somewhat 
more  complicated  than  the  guidance  of  men,  since  "not  only  a potential 
employee  but  a future  organizer  of  a family  is  being  considered.”48 
Consequently,  one  of  its  specific  objectives  is,  "Better  understanding  of 
problems  involved  in  the  relation  of  home  life  and  professional  inter- 
ests." The  Institute  also  aims  to  be  a clearing  house  for  information 
on  opportunities  and  requirements  for  college  women  in  business  and 
the  professions.  In  order  to  disseminate  the  material  which  it  collects 
it  publishes  four  times  a year  a bulletin  on  ' Women's  Work  and  Educa- 
tion". This  contains  clippings,  abstracts  of  articles,  and  lists  of  new 
books  which  would  be  useful  to  personnel  and  guidance  agencies  in 
colleges.  There  have  been  published  by  the  Institute  numerous  bulletins 
to  supply  this  type  of  information  needed  in  the  counseling  of  students. 
One  of  these  publications  gives  a complete  list  of  graduate  fellowships 
and  other  aid  for  women  in  graduate  and  professional  schools.  Another 
is  a bibliography  listing  over  1800  titles  of  books  and  periodicals  and 
pamphlet  material  describing  occupations  for  college  women. 

The  managing  director  of  the  Institute,  Dr.  Chase  Going  Woodhouse, 
is  not  only  actively  engaged  in  research,  but  also  in  testing  the  ideas 
this  suggests.  She  acts  as  executive  secretary  of  the  academic  board  at 
the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  the  duties  of  which  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  covering  the  work  usually  done  by  the  academic  dean. 
Thus,  Dr.  Woodhouse  is  not  only  putting  into  action  the  resources  of 
the  Institute  for  educational  and  vocational  guidance  but  also  is  finding 
in  the  questions  and  problems  of  the  students  a "fruitful  source  of 
investigation  problems  for  the  Institute.”30  An  orientation  course  for 
women,  intended  for  sophomore  students,  is  one  of  the  projects  on 
which  Dr.  Woodhouse  is  working  at  the  present  time.  Although  the 
material  has  not  been  tried  out  as  yet  at  North  Carolina  College,  she 
has  used  it  at  other  institutions.  The  outline  of  this  course,  which  deals 

4S  "Institute  of  Women's  Professional  Relations",  Greenville,  N.  C.,  pamphlet,  p.  3 

411  Ibid.,  p.  4 

50  Letter  from  Dr.  Woodhouse  to  the  author 
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with  the  social  and  vocational  problems  of  college  women,  is  to  be 
tried  out  by  a number  of  instructors  before  it  is  published.51 

Home  Economics  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Curriculum 

In  the  attempt  to  build  curricula  which  will  more  completely  meet 
the  needs  of  women  in  the  modern  world,  it  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases 
to  start  de  novo  as  has  been  one  at  Sarah  Lawrence,  Scripps,  and  Ben- 
nington. Nor  is  it  necessary  to  establish  elaborate  schemes  of  research 
at  all  institutions.  Each  of  these  experiments  is  helpful  but  it  is  also 
possible  to  make  valuable  contributions  through  departments  which  have 
already  been  established.  It  has  been  the  home  economics  department 
more  than  any  other  in  certain  colleges  which  has  given  thought  to  what 
types  of  courses  will  help  women  to  meet  the  problems  peculiar  to  their 
role  in  life.  Very  often  this  department  is  not  included  in  a college  of 
liberal  arts.  There  is  excellent  educational  authority  for  the  position 
that  home  economics  logically  belongs  in  the  institutions  for  applied 
or  practical  arts.  For  example,  the  government  commission  which 
surveyed  the  land  grant  colleges  and  universities  in  the  years  1927  to 
1930,  took  this  stand  and  advised  against  the  retention  of  home 
economics  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences.52  Nevertheless,  the 
possibility  that  the  liberal  arts  program  might  be  greatly  enriched  by 
contributions  from  the  home  economics  program  has  been  proved  in 
several  institutions.  The  arrangement  for  this  interchange  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  is  especially  deserving  of  consideration. 

Home  Economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Chicago  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics  and  Household  Administration  is  listed  with  the 
academic  departments.  The  statement  is  made  that  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  department  is  to  offer  education  for  homemaking  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  general  education  of  University  women  and  that  it  is  planned 
for  those  students  who  wish  a few  courses  in  one  or  more  of  the  fields 
of  home  economics  as  a part  of  their  general  education  as  well  as  for 
those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Home  Economics  for  vocational  rea- 
sons.53 Such  an  arrangement  is  especially  valuable  for  those  students 
who  at  some  time  will  be  administrators  of  home.  The  cataolgue 
makes  clear  that  it  does  not  deny  the  general  cultural  and  intellectual 
aims  of  the  liberal  college  by  the  statement  that  the  home  economics 
courses  have  as  a background  the  social  and  natural  sciences  and  are 

51  Ibid 

52  Survey  of  and  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  Vol.  I,  Office  of  Education  Bulletin, 
Nov.  9,  1930,  p.  981 

53  Catalogue,  1930-1931,  p.  153 
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designed  to  furnish  students  with  a body  of  material  that  will  make 
household  activity  "an  intellectual  and  well-ordered  process.54 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  and 
Household  Administration  are  classified  under  the  following  heads: 
Food  and  Nutrition;  Child  Study;  Home  Management;  Textiles  and 
Clothing;  Related  Arts;  Institution  Economics.  Of  course  the  bulk  of 
the  courses  in  these  various  divisions  is  intended  for  those  students  who 
are  in  the  department  for  professional  training.  However,  there  are 
numerous  courses  which  would  prove  helpful  to  those  students  who 
wish  to  make  household  activity  "an  intellectual  and  well-ordered  pro- 
cess." For  example  there  is  an  elementary  course  in  Child  Care  and 
another  which  is  an  Introduction  to  Nutrition  and  Dietaries.  The 
course  which  suggests  the  most  possibility  for  giving  the  liberal  arts 
student  an  insight  into  the  "social  and  economic  position  of  the  modern 
home”  is  one  listed  as  introductory  to  all  the  divisions  in  the  depart- 
ment entitled  "A  Survey  of  the  Modern  Household.”  The  description 
of  the  course  is  as  follows: 

The  problem  of  the  modern  household  in  providing  for  its  members  an 
environment  suited  to  their  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  emotional  needs,  the 
functions  of  the  family  as  a fundamental  social  institution,  the  activities  of  the 
present  day  household  in  providing  health  and  comfort  through  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  shelter,  and  in  meeting  the  needs  of  its  members  through  education  and 
sympathetic  family  relations:  the  ways  in  which  the  activities  are  conditioned 
by  our  economic  and  social  organization.  This  course  is  designed  for  all  students 
interested  in  the  problems  of  the  family  in  the  modern  social  organization.55 

Such  an  introductory  course  suggest  a comprehensive  view  of  the 
problems  of  home  and  family.  The  administration  makes  explicit  that 
such  comprehensiveness  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  entire  department 
as  well  as  this  one  course. 

The  catalogue  states  that  the  study  of  these  problems  covers  a field 
of  human  activity  rather  than  a sharply  limited  subject  matter  and  that 
intelligently  to  understand  them  involves  a wide  background  in  both 
natural  and  social  sciences.50  Certain  educators  have  called  attention 
to  the  similarity  in  purpose  between  this  department  and  the  Institute 
of  Human  Relations  at  Yale  University,  which  aims  "toward  a correla- 
tion of  various  university  and  community  interest  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  human  conduct.”57  To  be  sure  the  Home  Economics 
Department  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  a more  restricted  field  in 
that  it  is  concerned  with  only  that  field  of  human  activity  which  relates 
to  the  home  and  family.  There  is,  however,  a similar  purpose  to  make 
more  clear  "the  common  purpose  and  mutual  interrelationships  of  widely 
diverse  areas  ;”5S  or,  "to  synthesize  various  fields  of  knowledge  for  the 

54  Ibid.,  pp.  153-154 
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betterment  of  human  living.”59  It  is  clear  that  such  a broad  and  in- 
clusive use  of  the  field  of  home  economics  has  cultural  significance  and 
gives  to  this  important  area  of  knowledge  the  undoubted  right  to  be 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts. 

Homemaking  Courses  at  Hamline  University 

In  1928-1929  Hamline  University  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  first  offered 
in  its  academic  department  Homemaking  as  a field  of  concentration. 
Two  courses  were  listed  in  this  subject,  Scientific  Management  of  the 
Home  or  Household  Administration,  and  the  Art  of  Homemaking. 
Around  these  it  was  suggested  that  there  might  be  grouped  related 
courses  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Education  and 
Art.60  Such  a plan  suggests  the  Euthenics  major  at  Vassar.  How- 
ever, the  outline  suggested  for  the  course  shows  definitely  that  it  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  Home  Economics.  In  the  catalogue  for  1929- 
1930  the  first  course,  now  termed  ''Efficient  Management  of  the  Home” 
is  announced  as  dealing  with  the  following  topics:  home  management 
and  its  problems;  family  finances  and  how  to  use  them;  health,  care 
and  home  nursing;  food  and  nutrition;  basis  for  clothing  selection. 
This  course  is  taken  during  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year.  During 
the  second  semester  the  course  in  the  Art  of  Homemaking  includes 
consideration  of  the  following  topics:  beauty  and  art  in  the  home 
through  selection  and  arrangement  of  furnishing  and  use  of  color; 
exterior  designs  of  houses,  location  and  costs;  child  care  and  parental 
training;  social  use  of  leisure;  the  art  of  entertaining.61 

If  a student  at  Hamline  Universtiy  chooses  Homemaking  as  a field 
of  concentration,  her  program  for  the  first  two  years  will  be  occupied 
with  general  cultural  courses.  During  her  junior  year,  in  addition  to 
the  two  courses  described  above,  she  is  expected  to  take  courses  in  the 
following-  Sociology,  (either  Introductory  or  Educational),  Genetic 
Psychology,  Ethics,  Child  Welfare,  Behavior  and  Character  (psychol- 
ogy) . During  the  senior  year  the  courses  outlined  for  this  field  of 
concentration  are:  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art,  Genetics  and 
Eugenics,  Principles  of  Economics,  Representative  Biographies  (Eng- 
list  literature),  and  Educational  Psychology.02 

Home  Economics  at  Connecticut  College  for  Women 

The  Home  Economics  Department  at  Connecticut  College  for  Women, 
aims,  so  the  catalogue  announcement  asserts,  to  meet  the  needs  not 
only  of  those  students  who  are  interested  vocationally  in  teaching  and 

50  Blunt,  Katherine,  "What  Constitutes  a Good  College  for  Women",  School  and  Society. 
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dietetics,  but  also  of  those  students  who  desire  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  concerned  in  the  problems  of  the  management  and  interests 
of  the  modern  home.63  The  announcement  for  1931-1932  makes  the 
purpose  clear  when  it  states  that  the  courses  in  home  economics  are 
planned  with  the  thought  that  "every  college  woman  should  have  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  for  greatest  efficiency  knowledge  concerning  food  and 
household  management.”64  Such  courses  as  Principles  of  Food  Prepa- 
ration, the  House,  Foods,  Homemaking  Problems,  and  Marketing,  sug- 
gest the  type  of  material  which  ig  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students. 

In  the  Home  Economics  Department  there  was  offered  during  the 
three  college  years  between  1925  and  1928  inclusive,  a course  in  the 
Art  of  Living.  This  experiment,  though  short-lived,  is  so  interesting 
because  of  the  breadth  of  its  scope  that  it  deserves  consideration.  In 
the  catalogue  it  is  described  as  a course  which  aims: 

. . . . under  the  guidance  of  several  instructors  to  correlate  the  knowledge 
represented  by  different  but  related  fields  of  study  with  the  practical  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  individual  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  efficient  cultured 
woman  in  the  home.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  help  the  student  form  an  intelli- 
gent estimate  of  the  practical  and  spiritual  values  of  human  experience  and  thus 
to  plan  for  herself  a purposeful  and  distinctive  life.  The  method  will  be  that 
of  lecture  and  conferences,  with  required  reading.  The  services  of  professional 
representatives  of  medicine  and  the  law  will  supplement  certain  phases  of  the 
course  at  proper  points.65 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  description  of  the  course  in  the  Art  of 
Living  that  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  an  orientation  course,  and  aimed 
at  student  guidance.  This  is  made  clear  in  a description  of  the  course 
which  states  that  it  aimed  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  practical  life  and 
book  knowledge’.66  This  correlation  was  to  be  made  clear  not  only 
between  the  knowledge  and  skill  required  in  class  and  in  the  work  at 
large,  but  also  the  correlation  was  to  be  shown  between  the  various 
fields  of  knowledge  and  skill  entered  by  the  student  during  her  college 
career.  The  teaching  was  done  by  twelve  instructors,  who  represented 
major  departments.  The  purpose  is  somewhat  ambitiously  stated  as 
being  to  help  the  student  "to  visualize  something  of  the  main  outlines 
and  interests  of  her  future  life  in  the  actual  world  and  to  bring  to  bear 
on  that  visualized  life  and  its  problems  and  plans  the  insight  and  train- 
ing she  is  developing  in  college’.67  This  course  was  discontinued 
after  three  years,  chiefly  because  it  did  not  prove  to  be  popular  with  the 
students.  It  was  an  elective  and  in  its  third  year  the  election  was  small. 
It  was  felt  by  the  faculty  that  perhaps  it  aimed  to  do  too  much.68  How- 
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ever,  it  represents  an  interesting  and  suggestive  plan  for  the  correlation 
of  fields  of  subject  matter  with  each  other  and  with  life. 

Home  Economics  at  Meredith  College 

In  the  Home  Economics  Department  at  Meredith  College,  a small 
liberal  arts  college  for  women  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  a course  in 
Home  Appreciation  is  offered  which  is  planned  for  students  who  are 
not  majoring  in  that  field  but  who  desire  some  general  knowledge  of  it. 
This  course  is  described  as: 

. . . . intended  primarily  to  help  students  in  their  adjustments  to  different  kinds 
of  group  living.  It  includes  a study  of  the  modern  family  and  its  constituent 
parts,  college  relationships,  responsibility  for  proper  spending  of  the  family 
income,  the  individual  and  family  budget,  the  economical  and  ethical  principles 
of  dress,  principles  of  food  selection,  and  use  of  time  schedule  under  varying 
conditions.09 

The  Assimilation  of  Home  Economics  into  the  Liberal  Arts 

Curriculum 

The  course  which  has  been  described  above  shows  that  home  econo- 
mics in  some  institutions  is  widening  its  scope  to  include  courses  of 
general  cultural  nature.  In  other  institutions  the  breadth  of  the  home 
economics  department  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  certain  of  its  more 
general  courses  are  being  adopted  by  other  college  departments  when 
the  home  economics  department  is  dissolved.  For  example,  the  announce- 
ment of  courses  for  Agnes  Scott  College  showed  that  in  1915-1916 
there  were  being  offered  six  courses,  totaling  ten  hours,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  home  economics.  The  catalogue  for  1930-1931  showed  that 
the  department  as  such  had  disappeared.  However,  its  influence  was 
shown  in  the  department  of  Art  by  a course  in  Home  Furnishing  and 
by  another  in  Home  Sanitation.  Among  the  sciences  there  was  also 
listed  a course  in  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition.  Similarly,  at  Sweet 
Briar  College  there  was  listed  in  the  catalogue  for  1915-1916  a depart- 
ment of  Domestic  Science  which  offered  two  courses.  The  catalogue 
for  1930-1931  showed  no  such  department  but  courses  were  offered 
that  showed  its  influence.  For  example,  the  chemistry  department 
offered  a course  in  the  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition,  and  the  art 
department  one  in  Interior  Decoration.  The  study  made  by  Dr.  Eliza- 
beth Young  of  the  curricula  of  seven  southern  colleges  for  women 
shows  that  the  home  economics  departments  of  these  institutions  have 
had  a fate  somewhat  similar  to  the  departments  at  the  two  colleges 
cited  above.  Six  of  the  colleges  had  at  some  time  admitted  home 
economics  to  the  curricula  but  in  1930  there  were  but  two  which  had 
retained  these  departments.70 
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Goucher  College  and  the  Sociai.  and  Vocational  Orientation 

of  College  Women 

Ranking  a close  second  to  the  home  economics  department  in  the 
possibilities  which  it  offers  of  developing  courses  which  will  help  college 
women  to  understand  the  problems  which  confront  them,  is  that  of 
economics  and  sociology.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  ways  by  which 
this  can  be  done.  Already  there  have  been  mentioned  such  courses  as 
those  on  the  Family,  or  the  Economics  of  Consumption,  or  on  the 
Economic  and  Social  Position  of  Women.  A unique  development  has 
taken  place  in  this  field  at  Goucher  College.  Dr.  Young,  in  describ- 
ing the  growth  of  the  curriculum  at  this  institution,  writes  that  after 
the  department  of  sociology  and  economics  was  recognized  in  1916- 
1917  as  a major  department,  it  began  a period  of  relatively  rapid  ex- 
pansion, from  which  there  were  two  important  outcomes.71  One  of 
these  was  a scheme  for  training  social  workers  for  various  philanthropic 
organizations  and  the  other  introduced  a new  approach  to  vocational 
guidance.  The  writer  makes  the  statement  that  Goucher  was  the  first 
of  the  well-established  colleges  for  women  to  perceive  avoidable  malad- 
justments and  to  attack  the  problem  of  articulating  the  student’s  college 
career  with  later  life  activities  and  interests.72 

The  development  of  the  interesting  and  original  plan  for  educational 
and  vocational  guidance  at  Goucher  College  was  the  work  of  a pro- 
fessor in  the  department  of  economics  and  sociology,  Dr.  Iva  Lowe 
Peters,  who  was  also  vocational  adviser  for  the  college.  Her  work  was 
based  on  the  belief  that  vocational  guidance  in  the  college  is  "not  only 
a window  through  which  the  college  student  looks  out  on  the  world, 
but  is  one  of  the  cooperating  agencies  for  the  attainment  of  education’’.73 
As  vocational  adviser.  Dr.  Peters,  therefore  assumed  the  role  of  an 
educational  guide.  At  two  "crises”  in  the  student’s  academic  life,  Dr. 
Peters  cooperated  with  the  heads  of  departments.  . These  crises  were 
the  choice  of  the  major  subject,  and  the  preparation  for  placement.  In 
the  choice  of  the  major  Dr.  Peters  felt  that  the  adviser  gave  an  imper- 
sonality of  judgment  which  would  tend  to  counteract  departmental 
over-emphasis.  In  choosing  and  preparing  for  an  occupation  the  stu- 
dent needed  such  information  as  would  prevent  her  specializing  in 
those  fields  where  there  was  no  future  or  where  there  was  too  great 
popularity.74  The  adviser  could  aid  her  by  calling  attention  to  impor- 
tant and  neglected  fields. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  vocational  guidance  Dr.  Peters  organized 
a study  of  undergraduate  part-time  work.  She  found  that  the  Appoint- 
ments Bureau  in  1921-1922  made  464  placements  of  students  in  part- 
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time  work  such  as  that  in  department  stores,  libraries,  reporting  and 
other  journalistic  work,  tutoring,  care  of  children,  field  work  with 
recreational  and  other  approved  welfare  agencies,  assisting  in  statistical 
and  psychological  studies.  It  became  possible  to  develop  this  placement 
in  part-time  work  so  that  some  of  it  became  of  an  apprentice  type.  In 
a number  of  cases  graduates  were  able  to  continue  directly  on  in  the 
line  of  work  in  which  they  had  been  working  in  their  undergraduate 
days.  Especially  was  this  successful  in  the  field  of  social  work.  Through 
the  Intercollegiate  Community  Settlements  Association,  students  were 
given  opportunity  to  do  volunteer  social  work.  If  successful,  they 
were  recommended  to  social  agencies  for  nine  hours  of  supervised 
family  case-work.  After  this  experience  they  were  ready  on  graduation 
for  apprenticeships  in  social  work.75 

In  addition  to  the  research  with  the  part-time  placement  of  students, 
Dr.  Peters  was  carrying  on  another  type  of  research.  This  was  con- 
nected with  the  academic  side  of  the  college  program.  Dr.  Peters  was 
interested  in  giving  to  the  students,  through  the  classroom,  knowledge 
of  those  social  and  economic  changes  which  have  affected  women  and 
with  this  historical  and  theoretical  material  to  give  specific  information 
of  opportunities  open  to  trained  women  at  the  present  time.  The 
purpose  of  such  a course  was  to  help  the  student  to  orient  herself  in 
college  and  in  the  world  into  which  she  would  go  from  college.  In  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Social  and  Vocational  Orientation  of  College 
Women’’,  Dr.  Peters  has  published  the  outline  of  this  course  which 
was  given  in  amplified  form  at  Goucher  over  a period  of  five  years.70 
The  material  had  also  been  tested  in  a junior  college  and  in  1924-1925 
was  given  at  William  and  Mary  College.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
outline  of  the  course.  Dr.  Peters  makes  the  statement  that  profound 
changes  in  the  field  of  social  psychology  have  affected  both  the  content 
and  approach,  so  that,  while  the  material  is  in  the  field  of  economics 
and  sociology,  the  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  psychologist.77  The 
history  department  also  made  a contribution  toward  this  objective  of 
the  orientation  of  women,  by  offering  a course  in  the  history  of  the 
Woman  Movement  in  the  United  States.78 

The  Orientation  Course  for  Women 

The  purposes  of  the  orientation  course  have  already  been  discussed. 
That  their  value  is  real  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  introductory  courses 
of  this  sort  are  being  made  a basic  part  of  such  carefully  planned 
curricula  as  those  of  Stephens  College,  of  Scripps  and  of  Bennington. 
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In  addition  to  the  type  of  orientation  course  which  gives  a general 
survey  of  the  major  fields  of  knowledge,  there  have  developed  in  the 
past  few  years  a type  designed  especially  for  women.  Probably  the 
best  example  of  this  is  the  course  outlined  by  Professor  Peters,  which 
was  discussed  in  the  preceding  section.  This  type  of  course  which 
begins  with  a consideration  of  the  historical  development  of  women’s 
status  and  education,  leads  up  to  a consideration  of  the  contemporary 
problems  which  confront  women  generally,  and  lays  considerable  stress 
upon  vocational  and  educational  guidance.  In  some  cases  this  material 
is  covered  in  a few  lectures.  At  Pembroke  College  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, for  example,  an  orientation  course  was  given  entitled  ' Knowing 
and  Living  ”,  which  consisted  of  less  than  a dozen  lectures  given  through- 
out the  year,  covering  a wide  range  of  introductory  material.  The 
form  of  this  course  has  varied  somewhat  from  year  to  year.79  In  1928 
the  lectures  were  in  three  groups.  In  the  first  group  there  were  three 
lectures  on  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  under  the  general  title,  "The 
Background  of  Facts  Necessary  for  Knowing’  ”,  the  second  group  was 
headed  "Information  about  the  History  and  Position  of  Women  Neces- 
sary both  for  Knowing’  and  Living’  ”.  In  this  group  two  lectures 
were  given,  one  entitled  "How  Woman  Came  into  Her  Own”,  the 
other,  What  is  Woman’s  Pi  ice  in  the  Home?”  The  third  group  of 
nine  lectures  covered  the  general  topic,  "How  to  Live  Mentally,  Cul- 
turally and  Spiritually”.  In  1930  there  were  assigned  four  units  of 
work  in  addition  to  the  three  lectures  given  in  this  course.  Three  of 
the  units  consisted  of  assigned  readings.  The  second  of  these  was  to 
look  up  in  suggested  books  two  vocations  open  to  women  other  than 
teaching,  and  to  find  for  each  (1)  the  kind  of  work  involved;  (2)  the 
personal  qualities  desirable;  (3)  the  training  necessary;  and  (4)  the 
chances  for  advancement.  The  three  lectures  covered  the  general 
topic,  "Getting  Along  with  People,  with  Time  and  with  Money”. 

The  author  of  this  study  has  been  offering  for  the  past  two  years 
to  freshmen  at  a small  coeducational  college  a course  of  Problems  of 
College  Women  which  has  been  along  the  general  lines  of  the  course 
outlined  by  Dr.  Peters,  and  of  one  offered  by  Professor  Goodsell  at 
Teachers  College  on  the  Education  of  Women.  It  is  to  the  latter  that 
the  author  is  especially  indebted  for  suggestions.  The  course  was 
divided  into  three  units.  The  first,  a historical  introduction,  consisted 
of  a survey  of  the  status  and  education  of  women  in  past  centuries. 
Considerable  time  was  devoted  to  a study  of  the  Woman  Movement  of 
the  19th  century.  The  social,  economic,  political  and  educational 
phases  of  the  movement  were  studied.  Outside  reading  was  done  to 
see  how  the  movement  was  portrayed  in  poetry,  fiction  and  biography. 
The  second  unit  consisted  of  a consideration  of  contemporary  economic 
and  social  problems  which  confront  women.  In  the  unit  on  Vocations 
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for  Women  there  was  considerable  reference  reading  done  and  the 
opportunities  in  various  professions  discussed  by  outside  speakers,  by 
the  instructor,  and  by  the  class.  The  students  analyzed  their  own  inter- 
ests and  studied  especially  those  vocations  which  appealed  to  them  as 
congenial  possibilities.  Economic  problems  other  than  those  concerned 
with  paid  occupations  were  considered,  such  as  women  as  homemakers 
and  women  as  consumers.  Social  problems  considered  included  Women 
as  Citizens,  and  as  Guardians  of  American  Culture,  the  Worthy  Use  of 
Leisure,  College  Women  and  the  Marriage  Rate,  and  Size  of  Families 
among  College  Women.  The  third  unit  of  the  course  took  up  the 
topic  of  the  College  Curriculum  and  the  Problems  of  Contemporary 
Life.  The  theoretical  section  of  this  was  suggested  by  the  course 
offered  at  Vassar  to  Freshmen  by  President  MacCracken  on  the  Advance- 
ment of  Knowledge.  There  were  two  or  three  lectures  given  on  con- 
temporary trends  in  curriculum  reorganization.  The  vocational  and 
avocational  applications  of  these  trends  were  considered,  as  well  as  their 
relationship  to  the  specific  problems  which  confront  women.  The 
remainder  of  the  course  was  taken  up  with  a type  of  personnel  work 
which  aimed  to  assist  the  student  to  help  herself  in  the  building  of  a 
college  program  which  would  be  appropriate  to  her  individual  voca- 
tional and  avocational  interests.  Self-guidance  in  social  as  weli  as 
vocational  and  educational  matters  was  the  objective  in  this  unit  of  the 
work.  There  was  a discussion  of  the  relation  of  women  to  the  social 
amenities,  as  well  as  to  the  question  of  building  up  "inner  controls  in 
the  use  of  freedom". 

Sometimes  the  emphasis  in  the  orientation  course  of  some  colleges  is 
almost  entirely  vocational.  In  her  study  of  rhe  curricula  in  the 
women's  colleges,  Robinson  advocated  that  in  the  sophomore  year  a 
course  of  regular  academic  standing  should  be  offered,  the  content  of 
which  would  be  concerned  with  the  vocations  open  to  women.80  This 
would  do  away  with  much  of  the  waste  of  energy  and  the  failure  to 
utilize  capacities  which  was  the  most  serious  indictment  Robinson's 
study  made  against  the  women’s  colleges.  The  course  on  vocations 
would  take  up  such  topics,  in  connection  with  each  field  of  work,  as  the 
nature  of  the  work  and  the  coordinated  occupations;  the  qualities 
demanded  for  it;  the  preparation  required  in  special  outside  courses 
and  by  intellgent  grouping  of  college  electives ; the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  occupation ; and,  its  social  significance.81  Robinson 
suggests  that  to  supplement  the  presentation  of  the  instructor  "at  least 
one  successful  representative  from  each  main  field  of  work  should  give 
to  the  class  the  results  of  her  experience."82  The  further  suggestion 
is  made  that  there  be  laboratory  work  connected  with  this  course  which 
would  give  the  student  opportunity  actually  to  investigate  the  vocations 
80  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  129-231 
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in  which  she  was  interested.83  Such  an  investigation  could  well  begin 
with  interviews  to  gain  first  hand  information  from  those  at  work  in 
the  field.  If  the  student's  interest  proves  permanent,  apprenticeship  in 
the  work  during  her  summer  vacation,  if  that  be  possible,  is  advocated. 
In  connection  with  this  course  in  vocations  the  instructor  or  counsellor 
would  have  conference  with  the  student  to  help  her  to  find  out  what 
she  wishes  to  do  and  also  to  make  an  intelligent  selection  of  subjects 
from  the  curriculum. 

Such  a system  of  vocational  guidance  Robinson  asserts  would  benefit 
the  student,  the  curriculum,  and  society.  To  the  student  the  early 
choice  of  a vocation  would  supply  that  "life  career  motive"  which  is  an 
invaluable  stimulus  to  good  collegiate  work.  She  would  find  it  possible 
to  make  some  correlation  between  the  courses  she  chooses  and  her 
future  vocation.  Thus  it  would  come  about  that  students  would  make 
certain  motivated  demands  upon  the  curriculum  the  effects  of  which, 
according  to  Robinson,  would  be:  "first,  to  vitalize  college  courses  by 
an  enrichment  of  content  and  the  renaissance  of  the  faculty;  second,  to 
unify  courses  by  making  them  correlate  with  each  other  and  a definite 
future  goal;  third,  to  unify  the  faculty  aim".84  In  addition  to  benefit- 
ing the  student  and  the  curriculum  such  vocational  guidance  would  help 
society.  Dr.  Robinson  points  out  that  society  is  inevtiably  involved: 
"first,  by  any  institution  which  can  provide  leaders;  second,  by  any  sys- 
tem which  will  help  to  give  the  maximum  working  efficiency  of  its 
members;  third,  a corollary  of  the  last,  by  any  reduction  of  wastage”.85 
In  connection  with  this  last  group  of  benefits,  Robisnon  makes  the 
statement  that  the  aim  of  her  study  of  the  curriculum  of  the  woman’s 
college  was  to  bring  about  such  a relation  between  the  student  and  her 
college  course  as  would  "help  to  consummate  such  imperative  ends”.86 

Although  there  is  no  institution  which  gives  a course  on  the  voca- 
tions which  is  in  every  detail  similar  to  the  one  which  Robinson  advo- 
cates, there  are  many  examples  of  portions  of  her  plan  which  are  in 
action.  The  most  popular  method  of  giving  vocational  information 
seems  to  be  that  of  having  a successful  representative  from  each  of  the 
various  vocations  give  to  the  college  students  the  results  of  her  experi- 
ence. Smith  College  for  example,  offers  a carefully  planned  series  of 
this  type. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  various  types  of  service  offered 
through  the  appointment  bureaus  of  the  colleges.  Personnel  work 
includes,  in  many  colleges,  the  opportunity  for  the  type  of  conference 
which  helps  the  student  to  find  out  what  she  wishes  to  do  and  also  to 
make  an  intelligent  selection  of  subjects  from  the  curriculum.  In  a 
few  colleges  the  plan  for  undergraduate  apprenticeships  has  been 

83  Ibid.,  p.  130 
SJ  Ibid.,  pp.  132-133 
8r’  Ibid.,  p.  133 
86  Ibid.,  p.  133 
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developed.  In  the  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Robinson 
advocated  the  beneficial  effects  upon  the  curriculum  of  the  motivated 
demands  of  the  students  there  have  developed  numerous  examples  of 
unified  courses,  "correlated  with  each  other  and  with  a definite  future 
goal".  It  is  safe  to  generalize  that  there  is  an  increasing  correlation  of 
studies  with  vocations  and  more  unity  between  present  and  future 
work.  To  what  extent  this  wholesome  development  is  tending  "to 
replace  promiscuous  absorption  of  courses  for  immediate  academic 
purpose  by  original  thinking  on  permanent  issues",  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  However,  despite  the  recency  of  the  changes  in  college  adminis- 
tration and  curriculum  which  have  brought  about  this  closer  correlation 
between  the  student's  college  course  and  her  vocation,  it  may  be  said 
with  confidence  that  there  has  been  for  society  "a  reduction  of  wastage 
and  an  increase  in  the  working  efficiency  of  its  members". 

There  is  much  variation  in  opinion  as  to  the  best  time  in  the  student's 
college  course  to  present  the  material  which  is  contained  in  the  orienta- 
tion course  for  women,  just  as  there  is  in  regard  to  the  character  of  that 
material.  Robinson  contends  that  the  sophomore  year  is  the  best  time 
to  give  the  course  on  vocations,  because  by  that  time  the  student  is 
adjusted  to  college  life,  has  proved  to  some  extent  the  type  of  work 
she  is  capable  of  doing  and  is  at  a critical  point  where  she  can  be  drawn 
into  three  years  of  academic  absorption.  The  course  which  Dr.  Wood- 
house  is  preparing  is  planned  for  the  sophomore  year.  The  course 
given  by  Dr.  Howes  on  the  Integration  of  Women's  Interest  is  given  to 
juniors  and  seniors  at  Smith.  Most  of  the  orientation  courses  of  the 
home  economics  type  are  given  as  electives  with  a considerable  latitude 
as  to  the  time  they  may  be  taken.  The  freshman  year  was  originally 
the  time  when  the  orientation  course  of  the  more  general  type  was 
given.  The  writer  of  this  study  has  found  the  results  were  satisfactory 
and  the  interest  keen  when  a general  course  on  the  social,  educational 
and  vocational  problems  of  women,  described  above,  was  given  as  a 
freshman  course.  However,  she  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
would  be  richer  possibilities  for  discussions  and  understanding  of  the 
more  theoretical  phases  of  the  social  problems  of  women  if  the  students 
were  more  mature  and  if  they  had  had  a background  of  study  in  the 
social  sciences,  history  and  psychology. 

There  is  a type  of  orientation  course  for  women  which  places  emphasis 
not  on  their  adjustment  to  paid  occupations  but  to  homemaking.  Several 
of  these  courses  were  discussed  in  the  section  treating  of  home  economics 
and  its  assimilation  into  the  liberal  arts  curriculum.  Examinations  of 
this  type  of  orientation  course  in  the  introductory  matter  are  such  as 
the  "Survey  of  the  Modern  Household"  given  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  or  "Home  Appreciation",  given  at  Meredith  College.  At 
Stephens  College  a course  on  "Household  Problems"  covers  a wide  array 
of  economic  and  social  questions,  aiming  to  give  the  student  "an  un- 
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biased  insight  into  the  problems  of  the  modern  home”.  In  some  insti- 
tutions the  course  on  the  Family  covers  so  wide  a range  of  problems 
that  it  could  be  classified  in  this  group.  For  example,  at  Goucher  Col- 
lege the  course  offered  in  the  department  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
includes  the  following  topics:  marriage,  divorce,  the  conversation  of 
the  family,  the  specialization  of  household  industries,  domestic  science, 
domestic  finance,  the  economic  independence  of  women,  and  a few 
of  the  problems  of  parenthood.87 

87  Goucher  Catalogue,  1930-1931,  p.  58 
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The  Changing  Curriculum  as  Related  to  the  Needs 

of  Women 

Trends  in  Curriculum  Change 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  who  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  higher  education  is 
but  a part  of  a wider  social  movement  characterized  as  the  Emancipa- 
tion of  Women.  The  causes  and  effects  of  this  ramify  through  all 
phases  of  social  and  economic  life.  They  produce  a wide  variety  of  new 
problems  which  confront  men  as  well  as  women.  Fortunately  educators 
have  become  sensitive  to  these  problems  of  social  change  and  are 
attempting  to  develop  curricula  which  will  more  adequately  prepare 
young  people  to  live  in  a changing  world.  Using  the  scientific  method 
they  have  set  up  the  criterion  of  practical  utility  for  subject  matter. 
Research  goes  on  apace  to  analyze,  by  objective  methods,  life  activities, 
and  then  by  subjective  analysis  evaluate  these  findings  to  determine  the 
material  which  will  make  the  most  useful  addition  to  courses  of  study. 
In  the  colleges  "curricula  have  changed  so  dizzily  that  most  of  them  are 
fiercely  experimental’.1  The  report  for  1929  of  the  National  Society 
of  College  Teachers  of  Education  shows  that  the  aim  of  utility  is  potent 
here  as  well  as  at  lower  educational  levels.  The  Report  asserts  that 
the  "Brahmans  would  weep  at  what  is  happening  to  the  content  of  the 
arts-college  curriculum",  that  not  only  have  many  colleges  gone  in  for 
the  distinctly  vocational  task  of  teacher-training,  but  also  "they  are 
multiplying  courses  and  curricula  ad  libitum  ’.2  The  Report  continues 
thus : 

Primarily  these  new  offerings  are  specialized  and  vocational.  Secretarial  train- 
ing, public-school  music,  medical-secretarial  training,  various  trades  courses, 
industrial  arts,  occupational  therapy,  retail  management,  advertising,  aviation, 
floriculture,  commercial  art,  interior  decoration,  library  sciences,  journalism, 
religious  education,  kindergarten  training,  social  service,  business,  law,  dietetics, 
nursing,  consular  service,  and  pre-professional  training  in  extenso  are  among  the 
programs  mentioned.3 

Vocational  Problems  and  the  Curriculum 

This  study  is  concerned  with  those  changes  in  curricula  which  aim  to 
meet  the  needs  of  women.  Such  research  as  has  been  carried  on  to 
discover  what  these  needs  are,  has  shown  that  in  the  economic  realm 

1 Nicholson,  Marjorie,  Scholars  and  Ladies,  Yale  Review,  Vol.  19,  p.  775 
1 2 Current  Educational  Adjustments  in  Higher  Institutions , Year  Book,  No.  XVII,  of  the 

National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  1929,  p.  19 
1 3 Ibid.,  p.  29 
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they  are  chiefly  vocational  in  nature.  No  doubt,  therefore,  the  general 
trends  in  the  vocationalizing  of  college  curricula,  suggested  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  would  be  approved  by  a large  number  of  alumnae 
and  contemporary  writers,  whose  opinions  have  been  cited  in  preceding 
chapters.  Our  study  of  the  curricula  of  five  women's  colleges  shows 
that  during  the  past  fifteen  years  there  have  been  very  few  courses  of 
a vocational  nature  added  to  the  curricula  of  these  institutions.  The 
only  department  definitely  vocational  in  nature,  that  of  Education,  has, 
indeed,  on  the  whole  perceptibly  -weakened.  The  average  number  of 
courses  offered  in  1915-1916  was  nine,  in  1930-1931,  it  was  6.6.  A 
few  courses  such  as  those  in  landscape  gardening,  design,  dramatic 
production  and  euthenics,  suggest  by  their  scarcity  that  they  are  the 
exceptions  which  prove  the  rule.  For  vocational  courses  of  the  ad  hoc 
type  against  which  Abraham  Flexner  inveighs,4  it  is  evident  that  the 
women's  colleges  have  little  enthusiasm.  However,  this  study  has 
shown  that  the  women  s colleges  are  not  un-mindful  of  the  vocational 
needs  of  the  students.  Elaborate  programs  have  been  developed  in 
some  of  them  for  discovering  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual 
student,  for  choosing  on  the  basis  of  this  a major  study  or  a field  of 
concentration,  and  for  making  this  the  core  of  the  academic  program 
with  which  other  subjects  are  to  be  coordinated.  This  emphasis  on 
individualization  and  specialization,  does,  of  course,  serve  direct  peda- 
gogical ends  in  motivating  student  activity,  but  also  it  has  vocational 
significance.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  more  pre-professional  than  profes- 
sional. We  have  noted  that  more  and  more  it  is  becoming  necessary 
for  alumnae,  to  take  some  type  of  graduate  work  to  obtain  satisfactory 
positions.  In  general  it  may  be  stated  for  the  five  women’s  colleges 
that  they  accept  the  responsibility  for  pre-professional  training,  but  that 
they  refuse  to  recognize  any  obligation  for  training  students  to  enter 
professions  directly  upon  graduation.  President  Woolley,  in  her  annual 
report  for  1923,  comments  with  satisfaction  upon  the  increased  number 
of  Mount  Holyoke  alumnae  who  are  studying  and  makes  the  statement 
that  one  way  of  estimating  the  strength  of  an  institution  is  by  the 
number  of  its  graduates  who  go  on  with  advanced  work.-' 

Education  for  Homemaking 

I.  General  Trends. 

This  responsibility  to  give  educational  and  vocational  guidance  which 
the  women’s  colleges  have  accepted,  undoubtedly  meets  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  of  the  needs  of  women  which  our  research  has  discovered. 
However,  this  need  is  not  peculiar  to  women.  The  development  of 
guidance  programs,  as  has  been  previously  noted,  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  all  progressive  institutions  for  higher  education.  Possibly 

* Flexner,  A.,  Universities , American , English,  German,  1930,  pp.  70-71 

5 Mount  Holyoke  College  Bulletin,  Report  of  President,  1920-1923,  p.  17 
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there  is  greater  need  among  women  than  among  men  for  such  guid- 
ance, since  a proportion  of  them  must  look  forward  not  to  one  voca- 
tion, but  two.  However,  to  that  second  vocation,  homemaking,  the 
colleges  continue,  with  the  exception  of  Vassar,  to  have  little  regard. 
The  Euthenics  major  does  offer  rich  possibiilties  for  education  of  the 
homemaker.  The  curriculum  at  Stephens  College  has  set  this  as  one 
of  its  objectives,6  and  at  Bennington  and  Scripps,  although  no  ad  hoc 
courses  are  listed,  the  purpose  is  stated  of  preparing  girls  to  meet  the 
general  problem  of  homemaking  and  its  relationships.  In  a few  of  the 
women’s  colleges  there  have  been  noted  courses  on  nutrition  or  on 
interior  decoration,  on  economics  for  the  consumer,  on  child  study  or 
on  the  family.  Any  of  these  courses,  if  rightly  taught,  would  have 
vocational  significance  for  the  potential  homemaker. 

II.  Home  Economics  in  the  Liberal  Arts  College 

Whether  or  not  home  economics  has  a place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
liberal  arts  curriculum  is  a problem  too  complex  to  be  solved  in  this 
study.  Alumnae  opinion  undoubtedly  favors,  to  some  extent,  courses 
of  this  type.  Thirty-eight  alumnae  of  the  general  group  (15.0  per  cent 
of  the  whole)  and  49  Colby  women  (10.8  per  cent  of  the  whole) 
listed  some  type  of  home  economics  courses  among  those  which  had 
been  desired  since  graduation.  Only  eight  courses  of  this  type  were 
mentioned  among  the  716  which  alumnae  of  the  general  group  had 
found  most  useful.  In  a great  many  cases  the  colleges  which  these 
women  attended,  however,  did  not  offer  any  work  of  this  sort.  None 
is  offered  at  Colby.  Some  of  the  alumnae  interviewed  suggested  that  it 
wrnuld  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  liberal  arts  curriculum  to  have  certain 
general  courses  of  the  elective  type  which  would  deal  with  such  topics 
as  the  Art  of  Homemaking.  This  type  of  course  is  being  given  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  the  Home  Economics  Department,  with  the 
title,  "Survey  of  the  Modern  Household".  In  our  discussion  of  orien- 
tation courses  for  women  a few  other  courses  of  this  type  were  men- 
tioned such  as  "Home  Appreciation”  at  Meredith  College,  and  "House- 
hold Problems”  at  Stephens.  Among  the  five  women’s  colleges  studied 
there  were  few  courses  of  this  sort.  These  colleges  have  firmly  adhered 
to  the  policy  of  guarding  the  liberal  or  cultural  phases  of  the  fine  arts 
program  from  the  taint  of  the  practical  or  the  applied.  A few  excep- 
tions have  been  noted,  as  for  example,  in  the  course  in  Interior  Decora- 
tion at  Vassar. 

Undoubtedly,  the  alumnae  who  favored  the  injection  of  some  sort  of 
home  economics  material  into  the  liberal  arts  program  had  in  mind 
courses  general  or  synthetic  in  nature.  In  no  cases  did  they  make  the 
suggestion  that  a department  be  added.  In  institutions  where  there  is 
a college  of  practical  arts,  such  cooperation  as  that  in  the  University  of 

6 Catalogue  1930-1931,  pp.  51-54 
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Chicago  is  practicable  and  advisable.  In  the  college  which  is  purely  a 
liberal  arts  institution,  phases  of  the  home  economics  offerings  can 
easily  and  appropriately  be  added  in  the  established  departments.  The 
alumnae  included  in  this  study  have  suggested  this,  not  only  in  their 
desire  for  courses  such  as  Household  Chemistry  or  Child  Study,  but 
also  in  their  statements  that  subject  matter  should  be  more  concrete  and 
applied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liberal  arts  college  is  probably  not  the 
place  for  the  teaching  of  household  techniques.  This  theory  is  borne 
out  by  alumnae  opinion  and  by  the  careful  thought  of  experts  in  the 
education  of  women.7  Woodhouse  makes  the  assertion,  found  on  sev- 
eral of  the  writer's  questionnaires,  that  the  background  required  for 
homemaking  is  a liberal  education.8  She  further  asserts  that  few  or  no 
special  courses  need  be  introduced,  such,  for  example,  as  one  in  Chemis- 
try for  the  Homemaker.  It  is  rather  the  principles  of  chemistry,  the 
scientific  method,  and  the  ability  to  apply  them  to  the  problems  of  the 
home  which  are  important.  Thus  the  problem  is  laid  upon  the  class 
room  teacher  of  making  the  work  more  applied,  more  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  the  home.  Here  again  the  opinion  of  Woodhouse 
concurs  with  that  of  the  alumnae.  It  is  time  she  urges,  "that  all  courses 
be  related  more  carefully,  constantly  and  completely  to  the  everyday 
life  of  most  people  rather  than  as  exclusively,  as  now,  to  the  special, 
striking,  industrial  interests  of  the  few”.1' 

III.  Education  for  the  Consumer 

The  survey  of  contemporary  literature  in  an  earlier  chapter  revealed 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  homemaker  is  that  of 
wise  consumption.  A few  liberal  arts  colleges  present  units  in  an 
elementary  course  on  the  functions  of  the  consumer.  At  Barnard  a 
course  called,  the  Consumer  in  Modern  Society,  is  given.  Undoubtedly, 
this  is  one  of  the  fields  of  knowledge  where  alumnae  suggestions  for 
emphasizing  concrete  situations,  or  vitalizing  subject  matter  by  use  of 
contemporaneous  problems,  could  helpfully  be  applied.  Probably  more 
needed  than  any  other  suggested  change  is  that  insight  on  the  part  of 
faculty  into  the  nature,  life  and  interests  of  the  students  be  made  the 
basis  of  teaching.  Emphasis  on  the  need  of  this  is  pointed  out  by  Irene 
T.  Myers,  in  a discussion  of  the  question,  "How  May  the  Balance  of 
Educational  Opportunity  be  Maintained  between  Men  and  Women  in 
the  Coeducational  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Science’’?10  Miss  Myers 
points  out  that  in  the  coeducational  colleges,  although  there  is  no  inten- 

7 Op.  Cit.,  Kelley,  F.,  p.  196 — To  the  question,  "Do  you  favor  having  the  problems  of 
homemaking,  cooking,  sewing,  home  management,  child  care,  nursing,  etc.,  made  a re- 
quirement for  girls  in  either  high  school  or  college?"  a total  of  121  alumnae  answered 
"yes’,'  and  30  answered  "no”.  The  appropriate  age  for  such  instruction  was  stated  by  111 
to  be  the  high  school  age,  by  36,  college  age. 

8 Woodhouse,  Chase  G.,  "A  Tentative  Plan  for  a School  for  the  Social  Economy  of  the 
Home",  Social  Forces,  Vol.  IV,  p.  549. 

r‘  Ibid.,  p.  549 

1,1  Association  of  American  Colleges  Bulletin,  Vol.  XVI,,  pp.  350-358 
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tion  to  ignore  the  interests  of  the  women  students,  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  recognize  a difference  in  mental  background  as  between  men 
and  women  and  in  the  applications  which  they  may  make  of  their 
study.11  In  regard  to  the  social  sciences,  she  states,  "the  instructor  has 
in  mind  the  past  experiences  and  future  activities  of  men  and  so 
develops  his  course".  Women's  experience  has  been  more  narrowly 
concentrated  upon  concerns  of  the  family  and  its  individual  members. 
It  is  important  that  they,  too,  learn  to  think  independently  and  in  the 
abstract,  but  this  can  only  be  made  possible  by  starting  from  those 
points  of  application  to  individual  needs  and  problems.  Myers  asks, 
"Why  should  not  a study  of  home  finance  be  made  equally  as  valuable 
in  a department  of  economics  as  a study  of  money  and  banking  P’’1- 
One  reason  for  this  which  Myers  cites  has  previously  been  noted  in  our 
study:  the  proportion  of  the  family  income  that  is  spent  by  women  is 
incredibly  large  and  the  administration  of  this  income  is~~one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  family  friction  and  ultimate  disruption.  Myers  suggests 
that  both  men  and  women  would  profit  by  discussing  this  problem 
together.13 

IV.  Courses  on  the  Family 

Among  the  social  sciences  another  type  of  course  which  is  looked 
upon  with  approval  by  alumnae  and  students  of  contemporary  problems, 
is  that  on  the  family.  In  1915  Goodsell  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  no  one  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  was  offering  a course  on 
the  history  and  status  of  the  family;  that  the  young  women  of  Smith, 
Barnard,  Wellesley,  Radcliffe,  Mount  Holyoke,  Bryn  Mawr,  and 
Goucher  College  were  receiving  general  instruction  in  economics  and 
sociology  and  in  some  cases  were  even  specializing  in  "Labor  Problems" 
or  in  "Socialism",  but  that  such  enlightenment  as  they  might  get  from 
a study  of  the  social  institution  that  most  intimately  concerned  them, 
came  more  or  less  incidentally  and  in  connection  with  courses  in 
sociology.14  Unfortunately,  the  situation  has  not  much  improved  after 
the  lapse  of  fifteen  years.  Among  the  five  women’s  colleges  studied, 
Vassar  alone  is  offering  a course  on  the  Family.  Examination  of  the 
catalogues  of  six  other  women's  colleges  shows  that  Smith  College  is 
offering  two  semester  courses,  one  on  "The  Evolution  of  the  Family”, 
the  other  on  the  "Modern  Family".  Goucher  lists  a year’s  course  on  the 
Family  which  has  been  previously  described.13 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  survey  of  contemporary  literature 
the  problem  of  homemaking  was  viewed  by  students  of  society  from  a 

11  Ibid.,  p.  352 

i-  Ibid.,  p.  355 

13  Ibid.,  p.  355 

14  Goodsell,  Willystine,  "The  Present  Situation  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
with  Respect  to  Couises  on  the  History  of  the  Family",  Journal  of  Home  Economics , Vol. 
VII,  p.  230 

15  Ante.,  p.  271 
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social  as  well  as  an  economic  viewpoint.  Numerous  opinions  were 
offered  which  concur  with  David  Starr  Jordan’s  dictum: 

The  highest  product  of  social  evolution  is  the  growth  of  the  civilized  home, 
the  home  that  only  a wise,  cultivated  and  high-minded  woman  can  make.  To 
furnish  such  women  is  one  of  the  worthiest  functions  of  higher  education.10 

In  this  connection  a statement  was  quoted  from  Dike,  that  the  time 
would  come  that  women  would  find  in  their  sex  and  its  relation  to  life 
differentials  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  determination  of  their 
studies  and  that  among  the  subjects  in  which  they  would  take  a deeper 
interest  than  men,  would  be  those  related  to  the  family  and  its  place  in 
the  social  order.17  It  can  hardly  be  challenged  that  it  is  important  for 
women  to  study  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  an  institution  with 
which  many  of  them  will  find  their  lives  so  firmly  interwoven.  A few 
of  the  married  alumnae  expressed  the  desire  to  have  taken  a course 
which  would  have  given  them  an  objective  view  of  the  factors  in  suc- 
cessful family  life.  Undoubtedly  colleges  are  not  giving  the  attention 
that  they  should  to  the  importance  of  the  family  as  a social  and  economic 
institution.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion,  based  on  observation,  that  in 
some  colleges  a separate  course  on  the  family  is  not  necessary  since  it  is 
handled  with  so  much  skill  as  a unit  in  certain  courses  in  Introductory 
or  Applied  Sociology.  In  the  colleges  where  this  proved  to  be  the  case, 
the  instructors  were  much  interested  in  this  particular  social  institution 
and  emphasized  it  and  the  many  contemporary  problems  connected  with 
it.  Here,  again,  are  applicable  the  suggestions  made  by  the  alumnae 
for  change  in  methods  of  instruction.  Courses  on  the  family,  or  units 
of  work  on  this  topic,  are  significant  in  the  curriculum  only  in  so  far  as 
they  are  vitalized  by  the  use  of  contemporary  problems,  and  emphasize 
concrete  applications,  avoiding  the  abstract  and  academic. 

V.  Child  Study  in  the  Curriculum 

Among  the  courses  emphasized  by  students  of  social  problems  as  well 
as  by  alumnae  as  important  for  the  potential  homemaker,  none  rank 
higher  than  those  which  center  about  the  general  topic  of  child  study. 
In  contemporary  literature  are  found  opinions  such  as  the  one  cited  from 
Little,  that  to  devise  a curriculum  which  would  familiarize  women  stu- 
dents with  our  present  knowledge  of  childhood  and  its  problems  and 
developments  would  do  more  to  stabilize  civilization  than  would  any 
other  reform  in  education.18  Much  of  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  alumnae 
for  psychology  was  evidently  based  on  its  values  in  homemaking  and 
parenthood.  Obviously  it  was  among  the  married  women  that  this 
subject  had  proved  most  useful  and  also  was  listed  more  frequently 
as  having  been  desired  since  graduation.  Often  the  alumnae  made 

1G  Op.  Cit.,  Jordan,  David  S.,  p.  97 

17Ante.,  p.  64 

1S  Ante.,  pp.  69-70 
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explicit  that  it  was  this  phase  either  of  psychology  or  education  in 
which  they  were  interested.  Courses  in  child  study  are  also  of  use  to 
single  women.  The  fact  has  previously  been  cited  that  a very  large 
per  cent  of  women  in  the  professions  are  working  with  children.19 

The  importance  of  Child  Study  has  long  been  recognized.  In  1915- 
1916  some  phase  of  this  subject  was  offered  in  each  of  five  women's 
colleges.  In  none  of  them  was  this  listed  explicitly  as  "Child  Study” 
or  "Child  Psychology”.  At  Vassar  "a  study  of  the  mental  development  in 
the  lower  animals  and  the  child”,  was  listed  as  "Genetic  Psychology”.29 

During  the  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1915-1916  there 
has  been  a marked  increase  in  the  general  interest  in  the  study  of  child- 
hood. At  Vassar  the  recognition  of  this  is  especially  noticeable,  for 
in  place  of  the  one  course  in  Genetic  Psychology,  there  is  a department 
of  Child  Study  which  offers  three  courses,  and  in  addition  there  is  a 
course  in  Child  Psychology  and  one  in  Child  Hygiene.  A nursery 
school  offers  opportunity  for  a laboratory  in  this  field.  At  Wellesley 
a course  is  offered  in  Genetic  Psychology.  It  was  previously  noted  that 
the  course  in  Social  Psychology  evidently  would  have  some  bearing  on 
child  welfare,  since  one  of  the  reference  texts  listed  was  the  Judge 
Baker  Foundation  Studies.  At  Wellesley  also  there  is  a nursery  school, 
which  furnishes  a laboratory  for  certain  of  the  courses  in  education. 
In  the  Mount  Holyoke  catalogue  there  is  listed  a course  in  the  Child 
Psychology,  which  is  not  offered  in  1930-1931.  There  is  also  offered 
for  the  first  time  a course  to  be  given  in  1931-1932  in  the  Psychology 
of  the  Child  and  of  Growth.  Certain  phases  of  child  study  are  con- 
sidered in  a course  in  Educational  Psychology  and  in  Applied  Sociology. 
At  Radchffe  the  only  course  which  explicitly  states  concern  with  the 
problems  of  childhood  is  that  in  Problems  in  Mental  and  Physical 
Development  which  consists  of  "studies  of  child  development,  with 
special  reference  to  cases  of  deficient,  retarded  and  psychopathic  chil- 
dren.” At  Radcliffe,  as  in  the  other  colleges,  certain  of  the  courses  in 
education  also  take  up  phases  of  child  study.21  At  Barnard  a course 
in  developmental  psychology  makes  a survey  "of  mental  origins,  of  the 
development  stages  of  human  life  through  infancy,  childhood,  youth, 
maturity  and  old  age,  with  special  reference  to  biological,  psychological 
and  social  factors  in  individual  growth  and  adjustment.”22 

The  increased  amount  of  work  in  child  study  which  some  of  the  five 
women’s  colleges  are  offering  is  characteristic  of  most  of  the  women’s 
colleges  and  many  of  the  coeducational  colleges  throughout  the  country. 
Doris  F.  Twitchell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  made  a study  of  the 
catalogues  for  1925-1926  and  1926-1927,  of  150  institutions  of  colle- 

lu  Ante.,  pp.  68-69 

20  Catalogue  1915-1916,  p.  105  ♦ 

71  Radcliffe  College  Catalogue,  1930-1931,  p.  105 

— Barnard  Catalogue,  1930-1931,  p.  101 
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giate  rank,  all  but  12  of  which  were  liberal  arts  colleges.23  Of  this 
number,  25  were  women’s  colleges,  21  were  men’s  colleges,  and  104 
coeducational.  Twitchell  found  that  88  per  cent  of  the  women’s  col- 
leges, 19  per  cent  of  the  men’s  colleges  and  73  per  cent  of  the  coeduca- 
tional colleges  offered  courses  described  as  dealing  with  child  problems. 
Two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  the  colleges  and  universities  offered 
at  least  one  course  in  Child  Study.  Courses  dealing  with  child  problems 
were  distributed  among  the  following  departments:  biology,  education, 
religious  education,  home  economica,  hygiene,  physiology,  psychology, 
and  sociology.24  These  various  courses  could  be  classified  under  the 
general  headings  of  Child  Psychology,  Child  Welfare,  Child  Care,  and 
Psychology  or  Aims  of  Elementary  School  Education,  according  to 
whether  they  dealt  with  the  mental,  social,  physical,  or  educational 
problems  of  childhood.  The  aspect  of  the  subject  most  frequently 
stressed  was  the  mental.  Of  the  colleges  and  universities  offering 
courses  in  child  study,  55  per  cent  provided  for  child  psychology;  13 
per  cent  provided  for  Child  Welfare.  A surprisingly  large  proportion 
of  the  women’s  colleges  and  coeducational  institutions  offered  work  in 
child  care.  Of  those  offering  any  work  in  child  study,  23  per  cent 
gave  courses  in  the  physical  aspects  of  child  welfare.25  This,  however, 
would  include  courses  in  child  hygiene,  such  as  that  offered  at  Vassar 
or  the  Physiology  of  the  Child  and  of  Growth,  such  as  is  offered  at 
Mount  Efolyoke. 

The  Social  Responsibility  of  College  Women  in  Regard  to 

Child  Welfare 

The  social  aspects  of  the  problems  of  childhood  are  presented  chiefly 
through  courses  in  the  departments  of  economics  or  sociology.  Al- 
though not  a great  many  colleges  are  found  which  give  a course  dealing 
solely  with  this  realm  of  social  problems,  certain  phases  cannot  fail  to 
be  touched  by  courses  in  applied  sociology.  Here  again  is  a field 
where  quality  of  teaching  is  more  important  than  quantity,  and  where 
there  is  need  of  an  emphasis  on  concrete  applications  and  contempo- 
raneous problems,  avoiding  the  abstract  and  academic.  College  women, 
single  or  married,  who  can  and  will  take  responsibility  in  helping  to 
solve  community  problems  connected  with  child  health  or  recreation, 
or  with  problems  such  as  child  labor,  infant  mortality  and  junior 
delinquency  are  profoundly  needed.  This  need  for  trained  leadership 
was  made  clear  in  the  analysis  of  contemporary  literature,  presented  in 
Chapter  II,  where  the  point  was  brought  out  that  the  age  old  function 
of  women  as  homemakers,  has  expanded  to  include  the  community,  the 

23  'The  Attitude  of  Universities  and  Colleges  toward  the  Problems  of  Childhood", 
journal  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  30 

24  Ibid.,  p.  31 

23  Ibid.,  p.  41 
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nation  and  the  world.  Applied  science  and  humanized  knowledge  is 
making  it  possible  for  all  motherhood  to  be  intelligent,  whether  in- 
dividual or  social.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  latter  needs  the  atten- 
tion of  those  concerned  with  the  higher  education  of  women  as  seri- 
ously as  does  the  former.  There  is  a grave  need  in  most  communities 
for  the  trained  leadership  of  college  women.  They  are  needed  to  help 
solve  the  problems  connected  with  underprivileged  children  as  well  as 
those  that  center  around  more  general  educational  policies. 

College  Graduates  as  Citizens 

The  community  applications  of  women’s  homemaking  function  are 
not  confined  to  the  problems  of  childhood.  With  the  privileges  of 
suffrage  there  also  came  responsibilities.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
work  with  the  underprivileged,  the  dependents,  the  delinquents,  and 
the  defectives  has  long  been  especially  the  task  of  women,  and  that 
having  attained  the  "larger  citizenship”  it  is  appropriate  that  their  civic 
interests  should  follow  these  philanthropic  lines  so  far  as  these  interests 
are  genuine  and  spontaneous.  That  alumnae  feel  somewhat  unpre- 
pared to  render  this  type  of  community  service  is  suggested  by  the 
number  of  them  who  expressed  the  desire  to  have  taken  courses  in 
sociology  and  economics  for  purposes  of  leisure  use.  In  a few  cases 
the  alumnae  state  explicitly  that  such  courses  would  have  helped  them 
in  understanding  community  problems  or  in  volunteer  social  work.  The 
fact  that  so  many  alumnae  engaged  in  club  activities  with  a social  pur- 
pose also  suggests  that  any  inspirational  and  practical  preparation  for 
public  minded  interests  which  the  colleges  can  offer,  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  bear  fruit.  It  was  noted  also  that  a number  of  the  alumnae 
expressed  the  desire  to  have  taken  courses  in  government,  modern  his- 
tory or  international  relations.  Such  a desire  for  political  education 
was  strikingly  shown  by  questions  recently  asked  a gathering  of  about 
700  Barnard  alumnae  to  ascertain  the  subject  they  preferred  for  a 
special  session  of  "continued  education”.26  The  majority,  (63  per 
cent) , stated  the  desire  for  more  enlightenment  on  political  questions, 
while  37  per  cent  voted  for  work  in  family  relationships.  Attention 
has  "been  called  to  the  fact  tha.t  within  the  past  decade  a strong  depart- 
ment of  government  has  been  developed,  which  has  sought  to  make 
political  education  realistic  and  connected  with  contemporary  problems. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what  extent  the  interests  of  alumnae 
in  politics  is  based  on  effective  teaching  enjoyed  in  undergraduate  days. 
Probably  it  would  be  safe  to  generalize  that  there  is  a definite  relation- 
ship— for  here  again  is  a field  in  which  alumnae  frequently  expressed 
a desire  for  general  or  survey  courses,  and  courses  which  would  be 
connected  with  contemporary  problems. 

26  New  York  Times,  June  7,  1931 
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The  College  Student  and  Social  Idealism 

One  reason  why  there  is  such  a great  need  of  emphasis  in  the  col- 
lege curriculum  on  the  problems  of  community,  national  and  interna- 
tional life  is  that  young  people  are  gravely  in  need  of  courses  which  will 
challenge  their  inherent  idealism.  The  World  War  swept  away  many 
of  the  old  ideals  about  which  youth  had  rallied  A perspective  of  forty 
years’  teaching  at  Wellesley  College  has  led  Vida  Scudder  to  conclude 
that  youth  today  are  groping  and  unable  to  find  their  bearings,  because 
rapid  changes  in  civilization  have  swept  away  or  dimmed  the  ancient 
formulas  which  held  their  allegiance.27  To  the  old  cause  of  social 
idealism  and  religion  they  no  longer  thrill,  and  avenues  of  chivalric 
service  are  difficult  to  find.  The  trend  of  Professor  Scudder’s  thinking 
as  she  muses  upon  forty  years  spent  in  one  college  for  women,  is  in  the 
main  optimistic,  however.  She  has  seen  higher  education  for  women 
pass  through  its  tentative,  pioneering  stages,  to  become  fully  accepted. 
She  has  watched  it  expand  the  feminine  horizon,  add  in  many  ways 
to  the  joy  of  living,  and  above  all  else,  introduce  purpose  into  feminine 
life.28  She  is  confident  that  because  the  strong  spiritual  impulses  of 
youth  continue  to  demand  expression  that  eventually  they  will  be  chal- 
lenged to  interest  in  bold  social  experiment,  to  new  forms  of  personal 
or  corporate  sacrifice  and  to  the  repudiation  of  war.  But,  for  the 
present  student  generation  she  suggests  there  is  great  need  for  guidance, 
for  integration,  for  causes  that  will  challenge  their  idealism  and  give 
purpose  to  their  living.29 

Undoubtedly,  the  needs  of  young  people  for  causes  and  social  ideals 
about  which  to  integrate  their  lives  must  be  met  in  part  by  the  college 
curriculum.  The  course  which  for  decades  has  been  the  avenue  through 
which  Vida  Scudder  has  made  her  teaching  effective,  has  been  "Social 
Ideals  in  English  Letters’’.  Probably  her  message  would  not  have  been 
as  effective  had  it  been  necessary  for  her  to  present  it  through  a course 
in  Dryden  and  Pope’’,  or  "Arthurian  Romance”.  Nevertheless,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  effective  teaching,  whatever  its  channel,  is  the  most 
potent  of  all  forces  in  shaping  the  attitudes  of  young  people.  A 
Wellesley  student  makes  this  assertion  when  stating  that  the  two  strands 
which  prevailed  in  the  pattern  of  the  lives  of  the  pre-war  alumnae, 
"social  idealism  and  love  of  beauty”,  were  due  to  the  effective  teaching 
of  three  dominating  personalities:  "the  personalistic  idealism  of  a teach- 
er of  philosophy;  the  social  idealism  of  a teacher  of  English;  and  the 
aesthetic  criticism  of  a teacher  of  English  Composition.”30  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  pre-war  alumnae  of  Wellesley  were  taught  in  their 
student  days,  by  such  women  as  Katherine  Lee  Bates,  Vida  Scudder, 

27  Scudder,  Vida,  "A  Pedagogic  Sunset”,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  141,  p.  790 

28  Ibid.,  p.  782 

29  Ibid.,  pp.  790-791 

30  Op.  Cit.,  The  American  College  Girl,  p.  306 
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Margaret  Sherwood  and  Emily  Greene  Balch,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  a student  is  justly  able  to  pay  tribute  to  the  effect  of  inspiring 
teachers  in  developing  aesthetic  and  humanitarian  attitudes.  However, 
the  writer  is  glad  to  testify  from  personal  experience  in  visiting  class- 
rooms of  the  five  women’s  colleges  that  post-war  students  are  not  being 
deprived  of  inspiring  and  effective  teachers.  It  is  her  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  more  emphasis  needs  to  be  laid  on  this  as  well  as  on  cur- 
riculum offerings  which  will  be  the  channels  for  developing  in  young 
women  those  attitudes  of  social  mindedness  and  sensitivity  to  con- 
temporary problems  which  will  make  them  dynamic  and  constructive. 
Definite  courses  with  these  ends  in  view  are  commendable  experiments, 
as  for  example  that  in  Group  Leadership  at  Wellesley.  The  suggestion 
of  an  alumna  of  one  of  these  women’s  colleges  that  its  curriculum  needs 
"a  thrust  of  vitality”,  an  ’’awareness  of  modern  problems”,  "greater 
contact  with  life  outside  the  college”,31  suggest  points  of  improvement, 
measuring  up  to  which  no  college  will  feel  entirely  complacent. 


Extra  Curricular  Activities  as  a Means  of  Developing  Social 
Idealism  and  International  Mindedness 

Some  of  the  forces  in  college  life  which  frequently  inspire  students 
with  interest  in  large  social  problems  are  found  among  the  extra- 
curricular activities.  There  are  numerous  types  of  clubs  which  encourage 
liberal  and  progressive  thought  on  social  and  economic  problems.  At 
Vassar  for  example,  there  is  a chapter  of  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy  which  has  about  40  members.  This  chapter  has  interested 
itself  in  the  Southern  textile  strikes,  sending  clothing  and  distributing 
pamphlets  on  the  issues  involved.  Several  of  the  members  have  worked 
in  factories  during  the  summer  vacations.32  The  Vassar  chapter  of  the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy  is  part  of  the  Political  Association 
which  includes  about  200  members. 

One  of  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  women's  colleges  which 
inspires  a lively  interest  in  international  affairs  is  membership  in  the 
model  League  of  Nations  to  which  representatives  are  sent  each  year. 
Other  organizations  exist  in  women’s  colleges  to  inspire  interest  in 
international  and  foreign  affairs.  At  Radcliffe,  for  example,  the  Stu- 
dent International  Assembly  brings  together  the  foreign  undergraduates 
and  those  American  girls  who  are  interested  in  foreign  affairs.33  It 
is  organized  on  the  basis  of  national  representation,  like  a miniature 
League  of  Nations. 

31  Ante.,  p.  123 

32  League  jot  Industrial  Democracy  Monthly , September,  1929,  p.  5 

33  Op.  Cit.,  Williams,  Mary  K.,  "Radcliffe”,  The  American  College  Girl , pp.  109-110 
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The  Cultural  Function  of  the  Curriculum 

I.  General  Trend 

Among  the  various  objectives  which  have  been  set  for  the  higher 
education  of  women,  none  is  supported  with  more  unanimity  of  opinion 
than  that  of  preparing  them  for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure.  It  is  on  this 
phase  of  education  that  the  "culturalists”  and  the  "vocationalists”  can 
at  least  partially  agree.  A number  of  colleges  have  not  seen  fit  to 
stress  in  the  curriculum  those  courses  which  will  make  possible  an 
emphasis  on  social  mindedness  and  creative  citizenship.  They  are  all 
interested,  however,  in  the  liberal  arts  ideal  of  education  for  culture. 
The  study  of  alumnae  opinion  made  clear  the  point  that  they  share  this 
interest.  There  were  numerous  requests  that  more  "survey"  courses 
be  added  to  the  curriculum.  Among  the  courses  listed  by  tbe  General 
Group  as  those  which  they  had  desired  to  have  taken,  there  were  337 
which  were  to  serve  the  purpose  of  general  culture  of  leisure  use,  as 
compared  with  241  courses  which  were  to  be  used  for  professional  pur- 
poses. Among  the  suggestions  offered  for  reorganizing  the  curriculum 
there  was  a total  of  30  requests  for  cultural  courses  such  as  music,  art, 
and  literature,  courses  which  are  usually  referred  to  as  "the  Fine  Arts". 
Among  the  subjects  which  the  General  Group  of  alumnae  listed  as 
those  which  had  proved  most  useful  for  leisure  time  activities,  these 
three  subjects  comprised  one-fourth,  and  in  the  Colby  Group,  one-third. 

II.  The  Fine  Arts 

It  was  evident  in  alumnae  opinion  that  the  type  of  course  in  music 
or  art  or  literature  which  met  with  greatest  approval  was  the  sort  that 
would  develop  appreciation.  In  the  development  of  these  courses  in 
the  women's  colleges  this  emphasis  is  evident.  However,  in  each  of  the 
five,  applied  work  in  music  is  provided,  and  in  all  but  Barnard,  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  creative  or  practice  work  in  art.  The  opportunity  to 
do  creative  work  in  literature  is  provided  by  courses  in  composition.  It 
is  difficult  to  differentiate  at  this  point  where  English  should  be  classi- 
fied— whether  it  is  one  of  the  tool  subjects  or  whether  its  purely  cultural 
services  place  it  among  the  Fine  Arts.  A committee  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges  reporting  on  "The  Place  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
Education",  offered  this  suggestion,  useful  in  classifying  the  fine  arts, 
that  their  main  object  is  "to  inculcate  in  the  pupil  a recognition  of 
beauty  and  a love  of  it — not  beauty  in  the  abstract,  but  as  embodied  in 
a building,  a painting,  in  music  or  in  literature".34  That  the  women’s 
colleges  are  doing  a great  deal  to  develop  in  their  students  this  type  of 
appreciation  is  shown  by  the  statement  made  by  Ida  Tarbell  in  a study 
sfie  recently  made  of  the  work  and  the  problems  of  the  women's  col- 
leges. In  summarizing  her  impressions,  she  asserts  that  possibly  the 

34  Association  of  American  Colleges  Bulletin,  Vol.  XVI,  March,  1930 
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finest,  rarest  of  all  the  contributions  of  these  colleges  was  that  they  were 
pouring  into  the  communities  throughout  the  country  "a  fresh,  trained 
appreciation  of  books,  music,  art  and  conduct.”33  That  the  five  women's 
colleges  are  realizing  the  importance  of  the  fine  arts  in  education  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  fifteen  years  the  number  of 
courses  offered  in  Art  has  doubled,  (52  as  compared  with  104),  and 
the  number  of  courses  in  Music  has  increased  from  52  to  94. 

III.  Cultural  Significance  of  English  and  Other  Languages 

As  has  been  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  scope  of  the 
fine  arts  in  the  curriculum  is  difficult  to  define.  In  some  colleges  the 
department  includes,  as  at  Barnard  and  Radcliffe,  the  graphic  arts, 
sculpture  and  architecture.  However,  the  classification  of  subjects  in 
the  new  curriculum  at  Barnard  includes  in  Group  I,  "Languages,  Litera- 
tures and  other  Fine  Arts”.  Undoubtedly  languages  and  literatures 
could  be  taught  so  that  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  fine  arts — or 
as  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  "inculcate  in  the  pupil  a 
recognition  of  beauty  and  a love  of  it”.  Here  again  the  determining 
factor  is  the  teacher — her  aim  and  her  skill.  An  analysis  of  alumnae 
opinion  shows  that  with  them  the  cultural  values  of  English  and  the 
modern  languages  has  been  greater  than  their  utilitarian  value.  For 
example,  by  alumnae  of  the  General  Group,  English  courses  were  listed 
84  times  as  having  proved  most  useful  for  professional  purposes,  as 
compared  with  143  times  for  leisure  or  general  cultural  uses.  The 
modern  languages  were  listed  as  valuable  19  times  for  professional  use 
and  20  times  for  their  leisure  use.  The  ancient  languages  were  useful 
chiefly  for  professional  purposes,  both  in  the  General  Group  and  by  the 
Colby  alumnae.  Colby  women  found  the  modern  languages  more 
useful  for  professional  purposes  than  for  leisure  use.  But  with  them  as 
with  the  General  Group  of  alumnae,  English  courses  were  valued  more 
for  cultural  than  for  professional  purposes.  Since  a large  number  of 
alumnae  taught  English  or  foreign  languages,  the  professional  useful- 
ness of  the  subjects  can  easily  be  accounted  for.  The  two  uses  given 
most  commonly  for  the  modern  languages  in  leisure  activity  were  for 
travel  and  for  reading.  French  was  the  most  popular  of  the  languages. 
Courses  in  English  literature  had  proved  useful  in  leisure  as  guides  for 
reading;  courses  in  composition  were  mentioned  a few  times  by  alumnae 
who  used  their  spare  moments  in  writing.  Among  the  courses  in  the 
English  group  wfiich  alumnae  stated  that  they  had  wished  since  gradua- 
tion they  had  taken,  it  is  interesting  that  almost  half  of  the  total  number 
desired  for  professional  purposes  were  courses  in  public  speaking. 
More  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  courses  desired  for  leisure  pur- 
poses were  in  literature.  These  were  listed  explicitly  as  survey  courses 
or  courses  in  poetry  and  in  drama. 

' 85  Tarbell,  "A  Rehearsal  for  Life,  A study  of  the  Problems  of  the  Women’s  Colleges", 

j Good  Housekeeping  Magazine,  Vol.  89,  November,  1929,  p.  269 
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It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  study  of  the  alumnae  question- 
naires, an  index  of  the  value  which  was  attached  by  alumnae  to  certain 
subjects  was  obtained  by  finding  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  times  the 
subject  was  listed  as  most  useful  to  the  number  of  times  alumnae  had 
majored  in  that  subject.  Mathematics  and  ancient  languages  ranked 
lowest  witli  modern  languages  next  and  not  very  much  higher,  and 
with  English  coming  next.  This  fairly  low  position  of  English  and  the 
modern  languages  was  in  part  due  to  the  large  number  who  had  majored 
in  the  departments.  More  than  one-third  of  the  alumnae  in  the  General 
Group  had  majored  in  English  and  approximately  one-fourth,  in  the 
languages.  Of  the  Colby  Group  more  than  one-third  had  majored  in 
the  foreign  languages.  In  summarizing  these  facts  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  III  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  probably  the  popularity  of 
English  as  a major  subject  is  justifiable,  but  that  the  justification  of  such 
a large  proportion  of  majors  in  the  languages  is  not  so  easy  to  discover. 
Relatively  little  appreciation  was  shown  for  these  subjects  by  the 
alumnae.  The  comment  made  by  Frederick  J.  Kelly  was  cited  that  such 
'-ubjects  as  the  foreign  languages  an  mathematics,  valuable  primarily  as 
tools,  should  be  required  as  the  need  dictates  and  that  to  class  them  as 
cultural  and  require  a certain  amount  of  them  as  a part  of  a general 
cultural  education  is  open  to  serious  questions.30 

The  Evaluation  of  Courses 

That  there  is  cultural  value  in  the  study  of  languages  can  hardly  be 
denied.  However,  so  large  a mass  of  cultural  material  is  pushing  its 
way  into  the  college  curriculum  that  the  problem  of  relative  values  must 
be  carefully  considered.  The  fact  that  so  many  young  women  have 
specialized  in  languages  and  literature  and  then,  after  experience  of 
years,  have  rated  these  relatively  low  as  compared  with  the  social  and 
natural  sciences,  suggests  that  there  may  be  an  over-emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  these  fields  of  study  somewhere  along  the  line  in  the 
administration  of  the  curriculum.  Here  again  it  is  probable  that  the 
possibilities  inherent  in  programs  of  educational  guidance  need  to  be 
emphasized.  This  conclusion  is  reached  by  Hermione  Dealey,  who 
made  two  studies  of  the  schedules  of  large  groups  of  college  women 
and  found  much  specialization  in  language  and  literature  and  a neglect 
of  certain  other  subjects  such  as  the  natural  sciences.37  Dealey  cites 
the  fact  that  an  intensive  study  of  one  college  showed  that  most  students 

30  Kelly,  Frederick  0.,  Op.  Cir . , p.  43 

37  Dealey's  first  study  consisted  of  an  analysis  of  the  indivaiual  curricula  for  the  entire 
four  year  course  of  the  class  of  1915  at  Vassar  and  at  Wellesley,  and  for  the  junior  and 
senior  years  of  this  class  at  Smith.  The  second  study  was  of  the  schedules  of  775  students 
from  six  colleges  during  the  year  1917-1918.  In  the  latter  group  there  was  a much  greater 
emphasis  on  the  social  sciences,  these  ranking  second  to  English  in  popularity. 

A Comparative  Study  of  the  Curricula  of  Wellesley,  Smith  and  Vassar  Colleges,  Peda- 
gogical Seminary,  Vol.  XXII,  September,  1915,  pp.  347-376.  College  Curricula  and  the 
Interests  of  College  Women,  School  and  Society , Vol.  X,  p.  245 
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were  naturally  attracted  to  literature  and  languages  because  these  were 
well  advertised,  and  suggests  that  there  be  the  application  of  a little 
psychology  of  advertising  for  the  better  adjustment  of  the  student  to  the 
curriculum.  She  suggests,  for  example,  that  those  subjects  which  have 
definite  social  worth  should  have  their  merits  systematically  presented 
to  the  students.38 

It  is  possible  that  alumnae  opinion  offers  one  valuable  criterion  as  to 
which  subjects  deserve  to  have  their  merits  systematically  presented  to 
the  students.  It  will  be  remembered  that  both  the  natural  sciences  and 
the  social  studies  ranked  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  alumnae  included  in 
this  study.  Kelly  gained  similar  results  in  his  study  of  student  and 
alumni  opinion.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  importance  of  these 
two  groups  of  subject  matter  is  being  recognized  by  college  administra- 
tive boards.  A noticeable  increase  is  apparent  in  the  number  of  courses 
and  hours  in  these  fields  offered  in  the  women’s  colleges.  An  analysis 
of  the  offerings  during  the  past  fifteen  years  makes  this  dear.  In 
1915-1916  the  total  number  of  courses  in  the  natural  sciences  offered  in 
the  five  women's  colleges  represented  20.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  courses  in  all  subjects;  the  total  number  of  hours  represent  20.9  per 
cent  of  all  the  hours  offered.  In  1930-1931  the  number  of  courses  in 
the  natural  sciences  represented  23.0  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  and 
the  number  of  hours,  26.0  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  offerings 
in  the  social  studies  is  also  evident.  In  1915-1916  the  number  of 
courses  in  this  field  for  the  five  colleges  represented  11.5  per  cent  of 
the  total,  and  the  number  of  hours,  11.7  per  cent.  In  1930-1931  the 
percentages  of  the  total  were  14.9  and  14.4  respectively.  Other  sub- 
jects which  alumnae  opinion  holds  in  high  esteem  are  art,  music,  psy- 
chology and  education.  It  is  possible  that  these  also  deserve  some  of 
that  advertising  which  Dealey  commends  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  students. 

Relation  of  Educational  Guidance  to  the  Curriculum 

The  problem  of  introducing  students  to  those  subjects  which  are  of 
most  social  worth  and  which  will  best  meet  their  individual  needs  and 
interests  is  met  in  various  ways  bv  colleges.  Among  the  five  women’s 
colleges  this  need  for  educational  guidance  is  filled  in  most  cases  by 
certain  administrative  officers,  and  by  faculty  advisers  chosen  in  accord- 
ance with  the  field  of  interest  of  the  student.  Very  often  the  dean's 
office  is  the  center  for  this  personnel  work.  The  orientation  course  may 
play  an  important  part  in  educational  guidance.  At  Stephens  there  is 
such  a course  for  each  of  the  major  departments.  Ar  Scripps  there  is 
such  a course  in  the  Humanities.  At  Bennington  the  first  year  or  two 
is  used  for  the  student  to  find  her  field  of  interest.  This  method  of 

38  Ibid.,  School  and  Society,  pp.  294-299 
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sampling  various  fields  of  knowledge  is  even  more  popular  than  the 
development  of  special  orientation  courses.  The  plan  of  the  new 
curriculum  at  Mount  Holyoke  is  typical  of  this  method.  The  freshmen 
are  advised  at  Mount  Holyoke  to  take,  in  addition  to  the  required 
subjects,  at  least  one  course  from  each  of  the  three  main  fields  of 
knowledge.  Thus  during  the  first  year  such  distributed  or  extensive 
work  will  give  them  some  insight  into  the  phase  of  study  they  will 
choose  for  their  intensive  work. 

At  Vassar  an  educational  guidance  program  is  in  part  carried  on  by 
the  course  in  "The  Advancement  of  Learning”,  taught  by  President 
MacCracken.  Such  a study  of  "the  American  college  curriculum,  its 
origin,  its  fields  of  study,  methods  of  study,  vocational  and  avocational 
application”  suggests  an  approach  to  the  problem  of  guidance  which 
might  well  be  followed  in  cases  where  there  is  need  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  personnel  officers  or  faculty  advisers.  A realization  of 
such  a need  is  evident  in  the  new  curricula,  which  allow  much  individual 
freedom  in  the  selection  of  an  individualized  course  of  study.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  problem  of  guidance  in  the  use  of  free- 
dom has  not  been  considered  as  carefully  as  the  large  degree  of  freedom 
accorded  students  in  some  of  the  new  programs  demands.  Such  guid- 
ance can  be  provided  for  by  trained  personnel  officers;  but  a degree  of 
self-guidance  is  made  possible  when  the  student  is  given  a preliminary 
glimpse  into  various  fields  of  knowledge  as  a basis  for  future  choice. 
Dealey  suggested  that  it  would  be  both  practical  and  efficient  to  give  a 
course  to  freshmen  which  would  include  a survey  of  studies  not  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum  of  the  freshman  year.  Philosophy,  psychology, 
education  and  sociology,  were  especially  recommended  by  Dealey  as 
courses  which  would  lead  to  new  interests.39  Such  a survey  course 
deserves  consideration,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  first  year  has  tended 
to  be  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  requirements  such  as  English,  mathe- 
matics, and  Latin.  Since  these  subjects  are  essentially  similar  to  high 
school  subjects,  there  is  given  no  intelligent  basis  for  broad  and  wise 
elections. 

Certain  findings  of  the  Commission  on  the  College  Curriculum  of 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges  may  be  interpreted  as  a confirma- 
tion of  this  theory  that  the  freshman  is  in  need  of  glimpses  into  possible 
fields  of  study  with  which  she  is  not  familiar.40  The  study  of  the 
subjects  taken  in  college  showed  similarity  to  the  work  in  high  school. 
In  this  regard  the  report  reads: 

According  to  the  seven  studies  of  nearly  three  million  college  hours  completed 
by  90,000  students  in  73  different  institutions  at  thirteen  different  dates  during 
the  last  seventeen  years,  the  requirements  for  graduation  were  met  much  as  were 
those  for  college  entrance41 

30  Op.  Cit.,  Dealey,  Hermione,  p.  371 

40  Furst,  Clyde,  A Composite  Curriculum,  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  College 
Curriculum,  Association  of  American  Colleges  Bulletin,  Vol.  X:  3,  May,  1924,  pp.  196-205 

41  Ibid.,  p.  204 
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Another  one  of  the  findings  of  the  Commission  which  suggests  that 
students  need  guidance  in  choice  of  studies  is  the  great  conservatism 
which  the  students  showed  in  their  choice  of  subjects.  In  regard  to 
this  the  following  summary  is  given: 

In  general,  therefore,  while  the  prescription  and  recommendation  of  specific 
subjects  for  the  bachelor's  degree  grew  more  flexible,  the  concentration  of  the 
students  on  the  half  dozen  subjects  that  have  been  traditionally  considered 
standard  and  fundamental  changed  but  little,  so  that  in  response  to  a prescription 
of  such  subjects  for  one-third  of  their  college  work,  34  per  cent,  students  devoted 
seven-eighths,  87  per  cent,  of  their  time  to  them.*2 

To  what  this  conservatism  is  due  is  not  entirely  clear,  although  tradition 
no  doubt  plays  a major  part  in  the  situation.  Probably,  also,  such 
limited  choice  is  based  on  the  students’  lack  of  knowledge  or  initiative. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  it  represents  another  challenge  to  the  col- 
lege to  evaluate  its  curricular  offerings  and  then  through  wise  educa- 
tional guidance,  inform  students  of  those  fields  of  study  not  so  well 
known  which  would  prove  of  greater  social  utility  than  the  traditional 
and  standardized  courses  of  study. 

Contributions  of  Five  Selected  Women's  Colleges  to 
Curriculum  Change 

In  the  introduction  of  this  study,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  education  especially  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  women  should  be  provided,  was  but  one  of  the  phases  of 
the  struggle  between  those  who  advocate  professional  specialization  and 
those  who  are  convinced  that  the  liberal  arts  program  should  remain 
cultural  in  its  aim.  The  study  made  of  the  curricula  of  five  women’s 
colleges  reveals  that  they  have  remained  faithful  to  the  cultural  ideal — 
that  vocational  material  is  rare  and  that  the  deliberate  policy  of  the 
colleges,  with  the  exception  of  Vassar,  is  that  the  type  of  education  given 
to  women  need  not  be  differentiated  from  that  given  to  men.  Fifteen 
years  ago  Robinson  made  the  criticism  of  these  women’s  colleges  that 
they  had  followed  a policy  of  safe  imitation ; — that  the  growth  of  their 
curricula  has  been  marked  by  no  particular  originality; — ‘that  the 
woman’s  college  could  not  be  pointed  at  as  a source  of  any  single 
tendency  in  the  American  college.43 

Although  the  general  trend  which  has  been  noted  to  add  specialized 
vocational  courses  to  the  curriculum,  has  affected  these  five  women’s 
colleges  very  little,  nevertheless,  it  has  been  shown  in  this  study  that 
Robinson’s  criticism  does  not  hold  true  in  1930-1931. Experiments  in 
curriculum  building  have  gone  on  apace  in  these  colleges.  In  all  but 
Wellesley,  new  curricula  have  been  adopted  which  incorporate  the 

42  Ibid.,  p.  205 

43  Robinson,  M.  L.,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  108 
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more  progressive  plans  and  principles  of  curriculum  building.  To  a 
large  extent  these  colleges  are  also  following  the  lines  of  reorganization 
and  improvement  suggested  by  the  alumnae. 

In  connection  with  her  visits  to  the  five  women's  colleges,  the  writer 
obtained  from  certain  of  the  administrative  officers  their  opinion  as  to 
whether  these  institutions  had  ceased  to  follow  "a  policy  of  safe  imita- 
tion'' and  were  making  any  original  contributions  to  the  field  of  curri- 
culum development.  From  each  college  the  answer  was  in  the  affirma- 
tive. President  MacCracken  of  Vassar  cited  the  changes  in  the  curricu- 
lum beginning  as  early  as  1922  in  that  institution,  whereby  the  emphasis 
on  "guidance  with  freedom”,  made  possible  a "tailor  made”  course  of 
study  for  each  student  as  opposed  to  the  "hand-me-down”  curriculum 
for  all  students  alike,  which  has  so  long  been  in  vogue.  Officials  at 
Wellesley  pointed  out  certain  definite  courses  such  as  that  in  "Group 
Leadership”,  which  represent  original  contributions  from  that  institu- 
tion. The  officers  of  Mount  Holyoke  are  justly  interested  in  their  new 
curriculum.  President  Woolley  mentioned  with  pride  the  fact  that 
Mount  Holyoke  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  women’s  colleges  to  institute 
the  general  examination  in  the  major  subject  required  of  all  seniors, 
and  that  in  1930  they  were  in  their  seventh  year  of  the  course  with 
honors  taken  that  year  by  thirty-three  students  out  of  a class  of  two 
hundred.  Also  Mount  Holyoke  was  one  of  the  first  colleges  to  have  a 
Playshop  Laboratory.44 

Dean  Gildersleeve  of  Barnard  College,  likewise  with  pride  comments 
upon  a new  curriculum.  In  a letter  to  the  writer  dated  October  29, 
1930,  she  writes: 

I agree  with  you  that  the  women's  colleges  have  for  the  most  part,  departed 
from  their  original  policy  of  safe  imitation  of  the  men’s  colleges.  I feel  that  our 
new  curriculum  at  Barnard  was  an  interesting  contribution.  It  has  been  more 
or  less  imitated  in  the  last  few  years  by  several  other  colleges.  * * * * 

Finally,  1 want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I believe  that  little  if  any  difference 
is  necessary  between  the  curriculum  of  men’s  colleges  and  the  curriculum  of 
women’s  colleges.  I do  not  think  the  actual  content  of  a curriculum  means 
very  much  anyhow.  What  does  matter  is  the  quality  of  the  teaching,  and  a 
faculty  will  teach  better  in  a curriculum  which  it  has  invented  for  itself  and  in 
which  it  is  interested.43 

Radcliffe  College,  because  of  its  close  association  with  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  followed  the  lead  of  that  distinguished  institution  and  has 
done  for  itself  very  little  pioneering.  The  philosophy  of  education  for 
women  expressed  by  the  dean  of  the  college,  closely  resembles  that 
expressed  by  Dean  Gildersleeve.  That  the  administrative  officers  of 
Radcliffe  are  not  indifferent  to  the  vocational  future  of  their  students  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  following  statement  made  by  President  Ada 
Comstock : 

44  In  a letter  to  the  author  dated  May  10th,  1930 

45  In  a letter  to  the  author  dated  October  29th,  1930 
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A great  effort  is  being  made  in  the  Appointment  Bureau  to  help  them  (the 
students)  prepare  themselves  for  the  work  which  they  expect  to  undertake  after 
graduation.  We  do,  however,  find  that  additional  training  either  in  the  form 
of  study  or  of  apprenticeship  is  necessary.  To  my  way  of  thinking  the  voca- 
tional institutions  such  as  Simmons  meet  the  needs  of  the  woman  who  wishes 
to  combine  in  a four-year  course  a liberal  arts  training  and  a preparation  for 
earning  a livelihood.  The  liberal  arts  college,  on  the  other  hand,  except  for 
the  opportunity  it  gives  for  specialization  in  the  different  subjects,  is  not  orga- 
nized to  serve  vocational  ends,  nor  should  it  be  so  organized.  I believe  that  the 
vocational  direction  it  gives  its  students  should  take  the  form  of  helping  them 
to  discover  their  own  abilities  and  to  realize  by  what  path  and  with  what  equip- 
ment they  should  enter  upon  the  occupations  they  have  in  view.46 

Each  of  the  five  women's  colleges  has  made  provision  for  the  type 
of  vocational  direction  to  which  President  Comstock  refers  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  This  fact  suggests  one  significant  contribution  which 
these  colleges  are  making  toward  the  vocational  welfare  of  their  stu- 
dents. By  organizing  programs  of  vocational  guidance  the  administra- 
tive officers  are  giving  students  help  in  solving  their  individual  problems. 
The  philosophy  of  education  upon  which  the  curricula  are  built  is  in 
accord  with  the  statement  quoted  from  President  Comstock  that  the 
liberal  arts  college  is  not  and  should  not  be  organized  to  serve  vocational 
ends,  except  for  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  specialization  in  different 
subjects.  However,  if  a college  aids  the  individual  student  to  discover 
her  needs  and  interest  and  then  by  educational  guidance  helps  her  to 
specialize  in  those  subjects  which  will  help  her  to  serve  those  needs  and 
interests,  surely  that  college  is  serving  vocational  ends.  Such  individuali- 
zation of  students  makes  logical  the  point  of  view  that  the  cultural  and 
vocational  aims  are  not  mutually  exclusive  but  should  reinforce  each 
other.  The  same  course  may  be  taken  by  one  student  for  the  voca- 
tional training  it  gives  and  by  another  for  purely  cultural  purposes. 
Undoubtedly,  as  Dean  Gildersleeve  pointed  out  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing is  of  great  importance  in  thus  making  the  curriculum  serve  the  needs 
of  the  individual  student.  But  of  equally  great  importance  is  the 
service  rendered  by  programs  of  vocational  and  educational  guidance. 
In  many  cases  such  guidance  can  be  given  by  members  of  the  teaching 
staff.  However  that  may  be,  to  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student  a close  cooperation  between  the  faculty  and  the  guidance 
agencies  is  absolutely  essential. 

Contributions  of  the  Newer  Women's  Colleges  to  Curriculum 

Change 

It  has  been  possible  for  some  of  the  newer  colleges  for  women,  by 
virtue  of  their  newness,  to  break  from  the  conventional  college  system 
of  courses  and  credits  and  to  make  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
individual  student  the  center  of  their  program  of  curriculum  construc- 

48  In  a letter  to  the  author  dated  November  23rd,  1932 
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rion.  Two  colleges  for  women  which  have  been  notably  consistent  and 
successful  in  making  individualization  the  core  of  their  policy  of  pro- 
gram making  are  Sarah  Lawrence  and  Bennington.  These  colleges 
have  concerned  themselves  with  the  problem  of  making  each  student 
an  active  agent  in  her  own  education.  This  problem  can  to  some  extent 
be  solved  by  the  student’s  making  her  own  individual  interests  the 
starting  point  in  the  building  of  her  curriculum.  In  many  cases  it  is 
necessary  for  the  college  to  help  the  student  to  discover  the  fields  in 
which  she  has  interest  and  ability.  . These  newer  colleges  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  college  to  deter- 
mine beforehand  what  the  interests  of  the  student  should  be.  It  may, 
however,  assist  the  student  in  forming  the  general  pattern  of  her  educa- 
tional program.  Such  individually  prescribed  courses  of  study  do  not 
result  in  narrow  specialization,  for  in  order  that  the  student  find  the 
field  in  which  she  has  interest  and  abiliity  it  is  necessary  that  she  explore 
in  introductory  courses  the  major  field  of  knowledge.  Also,  because  all 
knowledge  is  inter-connected,  intensive  study  of  one  field  leads  of 
necessity  into  allied  fields. 

One  of  the  primary  assumptions  of  those  who  have  planned  these 
newer  programs  is  that  education  must  be  looked  upon  as  a continuing 
process  and  that  the  self-dependence  necessary  for  such  continuity  is 
possible  only  in  a program  in  which  the  student  becomes  accustomed  to 
educate  herself.  The  practical  application  of  this  principle  that  all 
true  education  is  self-education,  necessitates,  as  has  been  suggested  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  the  development  of  student  initiative  and 
activity  in  the  academic  fields.  The  interest  which  is  necessary  to 
motivate  this  activity  may  be  expected  when  the  program  of  study  has 
meaning  and  significance  for  each  individual.  In  order  that  the  student 
have  such  a program,  individual  guidance  in  the  selection  of  courses  is 
important,  but  even  more  important  is  the  work  of  the  instructors. 
Good  teaching  is  a desideratum  in  the  experimental  colleges  just  as  it  is 
in  all  colleges.  Much  of  this  teaching  may  be  done  with  individuals 
rather  than  with  groups.  Those  suggestions  made  by  the  alumnae  for 
improving  the  quality  of  college  teaching  are  applicable  in  either  case. 
The  basis  of  all  good  teaching  must  be  insight  on  the  part  of  the  faculty 
into  the  nature,  life  and  interest  of  students.  Emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  concrete  situations.  Subject  matter  must  be  vitalized  by  use  of  con- 
temporaneous problems.  Learning  can  best  begin  when  the  starting 
point  has  application  to  individual  needs  and  problems.  From  here, 
guided  by  a skillful  teacher,  it  can  branch  out  into  the  areas  of  knowl- 
edge which  are  of  great  social  importance.  Thus  the  student  will  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  those  problems  in  modern  life  which  demand 
solution. 

The  newer  colleges,  in  making  a fresh  analysis  of  educational  needs, 
have  concluded  that  one  of  their  important  functions  is  to  develop  in 
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young  people  attitudes  of  social  responsibility  and  cooperation.  This 
function  can  best  be  performed  when  the  student  is  made  aware  of  and 
sensitive  to  vital  issues  in  modern  life.  In  addition  to  this  awareness 
and  sensitivity  it  is  also  important  that  the  student  learn  to  define 
problems  and  develop  plans  for  their  solution.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  the  instructor  not  only  use  as  a basis  of  instruction  the  study 
of  our  modern  situation.  It  is  also  necessary  that  he  avoid  the  stereo- 
typed methods  of  instruction  and  use  those  which  make  the  student  an 
active  agent  in  her  own  education.  The  lecture  does  have  its  uses,  but 
more  important  as  techniques  for  active  self-education  are  seminar  dis- 
cussions, reports,  and  projects  which  bring  the  student  into  contact  with 
actual  life. 

Among  the  various  methods  used  by  the  newer  colleges  to  attain  this 
objective  of  self-education  the  personal  interview  holds  an  important 
place.  At  Sarah  Lawrence  the  adviser  or  don  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
various  phases  of  the  student’s  collegiate  life  and  is  thus  able  to  guide 
the  student  toward  an  all  around  development  to  which  every  phase  of 
her  experience  at  college  will  contribute.  Through  frequent  confer- 
ences with  the  don  the  student  is  helped  in  the  interprtation  and  inte- 
gration of  her  collegiate  life.  In  this  guidance  the  first  consideration 
of  the  adviser  is  the  development  of  the  student's  independent  judgment. 
Another  technique  used  extensively  in  the  newer  colleges  for  developing 
student  initiative  is  the  seminar.  There  is  a tendency  also  toward 
making  the  classwork  highly  individualized.  For  example  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  College  the  student  has  weekly  at  least  one  conference  with 
each  instructor.  In  this  consultation  she  is  guided  in  her  individual 
work  and  explorations.  She  is  encouraged  to  look  upon  the  library 
as  a laboratory  and  to  do  much  self-directed  reading  over  large  areas 
of  knowledge. 

The  principle  that  a liberal  education  consists,  not  in  passively  acquir- 
ing subject  matter,  but  in  actively  learning  to  adjust  to  new  situations, 
is  significant  in  the  education  of  women.  It  is  impossible  to  forecast 
in  undergraduate  days  whether  the  student  will  spend  most  of  her  life 
in  homemaking  or  in  paid  occupation.  What  is  important  therefore  is 
that  she  be  equipped  to  meet  either  alternative,  not  by  any  means  wholly 
by  technical  training  but  by  a broad  understanding  of  conditions  and 
problems.  The  best  thing  that  she  can  gain  from  a college  education 
is  a readiness  for  any  human  situation, — an  intelligence  capable  of  being 
applied  in  untried  fields.  It  is  this  type  of  maturity  and  self-direction 
which  the  newer  colleges  such  as  Bennington  and  Sarah  Lawrence  are 
developing.  In  their  analysis  of  educational  needs  they  have  not 
said  a great  deal  about  problems  which  are  peculiar  to  women  or  about 
differentials  which  should  be  considered  in  framing  a curriculum  for 
them.  However,  since  in  their  program  of  curriculum  construction 
they  make  central  the  needs  and  interest  of  the  individual  student,  it  is 
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inevitable  that  these  problems  will  be  considered  by  instructors  who  are 
consciously  aiming  to  make  individual  needs  and  problems  the  starting 
point  for  instruction.  If  it  be  true,  as  certain  critics  contend,  that  the 
college  curricula  are  even  less  adapted  to  the  needs  of  women  than  they 
are  to  the  needs  of  men,  and  if  there  are  differentials  which  should  be 
considered  in  building  curricula  to  meet  the  needs  of  women,  then  the 
educational  world  may  look  with  attentive  interest  at  what  develops 
from  the  programs  being  carried  on  in  such  colleges  as  Bennington  and 
Sarah  Lawrence.  It  may  be  that  from  these  informal  methods  of  dis- 
cussion and  active  individual  cooperation,  the  students  themselves  will 
contribute  valuable  suggestions,  not  only  in  regard  to  problems  which 
are  peculiar  to  women,  but  also  in  regard  to  how  educators  may,  by  wise 
curriculum  construction,  help  women  to  meet  these  problems. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Summary  ol  Conclusions 


I.  During  the  past  half  century  the  expansion  in  opportunity  for 
women  to  gain  higher  education  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  appropri- 
ateness of  that  education  to  the  needs  of  women  has  not  been  adequately 
evaluated.  The  liberal  arts  curriculum  for  women  has  tended  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  men.  The  issue  of  vocational  training,  which  the 
liberal  arts  college  cannot  much  longer  avoid,  has  as  one  of  its  phases 
the  question  of  educating  women  to  meet  the  problems  which  are 
peculiar  to  them.  The  liberal  arts  curriculum  must  to  some  extent  meet 
the  vocational  needs  of  the  student.  However  the  cultural  and  voca- 
tional aims  have  been  in  the  past  too  much  opposed.  They  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  but  should  reinforce  each  other.  The  life  career 
motive  is  a powerful  incentive  to  learning  and  the  curriculum  of  the 
liberal  arts  college  is  in  need  of  its  energizing  influence.  Even  though 
many  of  the  colleges  for  women  stand  firm  in  support  of  their  cultural 
tradition,  affirming  that  the  liberal  arts  college  is  not  organized  to  serve 
vocational  ends,  nevertheless  they  are  of  necessity  serving  the  vocational 
needs  of  the  students  in  an  increasing  number  of  ways.  One  important 
method  is  that  of  vocational  guidance.  If  this  program  be  adequate, 
the  student  is  helped  in  discovering  her  own  abilities,  needs,  and  inter- 
ests. Then  by  educational  guidance  she  is  enabled  to  find  a course  of 
study  which  will  help  her  serve  those  needs  and  interests.  In  such  a 
procedure  it  is  possible  that  preparation  for  a vocation,  and  training 
for  culture,  go  hand  in  hand. 

II.  The  modern  study  of  curriculum  building  sets  up  as  one  criterion 
that  of  social  utility.  This  demands  that  education  be  relevant  to  the 
needs  and  the  life  of  the  individual  students.  In  most  areas  of  life  the 
problems  of  men  and  women  are  alike  and  their  liberal  education  may 
well  be  similar.  There  are  certain  problems,  however,  which  are 
peculiar  to  women,  and  these,  according  to  the  criterion  of  social  utility, 
demand  some  degree  of  recognition  and  of  differentiation  in  the  cur- 
riculum. An  analysis  of  contemporary  literature  and  social  studies 
shows  that  these  problems  may  be  classified  as  economic,  social  and 
psychological. 
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III.  Economic  Problems  Peculiar  to  Women: — 

1 —  Vocational  Problems  which  suggest  need  for  guidance  and  curriculum 
change. 

a.  College  records  show  that  an  increasing  number  of  alumnae  enter 
upon  vocations  and  that  there  is  an  increasing  variety  in  the 
number  of  vocations  upon  which  they  enter. 

b.  Although,  as  in  past  years,  teaching  is  the  profession  claiming  the 

largest  number  of  alumnae,  it  is  evident  that  in  many  cases  it  was 

chosen  as  the  path  of  least  resistance  or  as  the  only  possible  one. 

Frequently  teaching  was  used  as  merely  a stepping  stone  to  some 
other  vocation. 

c.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of  married  alumnae  who  are 

combining  homemaking  with  a full  time  or  a part  time  job. 

2 —  Women  in  modern  life  are  important  as  consumers  and  should  be 
educated  for  this  economic  function. 

IV.  Social  Problems  Peculiar  to  Women: — 

1 —  The  unprecedented  amount  of  leisure  which  is  now  possible  for 

women  suggests  that  preparation  for  a worthy  use  of  spare  time  is 
one  important  objective  in  women's  education. 

2 —  The  age  old  function  of  woman  as  mother  and  homemaker  suggests 
that  an  expansion  of  these  functions  to  meet  the  complex  needs  of  life 
in  a modern  community  would  be  appropriate  and  beneficial.  Certain 
critics  contend  that  higher  education  has  failed  to  make  women  socially 
minded.  This  suggests  that  the  college  curriculum  might  well  aim 
to  prepare  her  for  active  and  constructive  citizenship. 

3 —  The  cultural  life  of  the  community  is  said  to  be  largely  in  the  hands 
of  women.  Undoubtedly  college  education  should  enable  them  to 
enrich  and  develop  this  area  of  life. 

4 —  The  fact  that  there  is  a low  marriage  and  birth  rate  among  college 
women  has  inspired  the  eugenically  minded  to  urge  that  college  edu- 
cation should  emphasize  home  making  and  child  rearing  in  the 
curriculum. 

5 —  Women,  either  as  homemakers  or  in  professional  work  with  children, 
are  especially  concerned  with  human  relations.  It  is  suggested  that  in 
the  curriculum  there  should  be  without  fail,  courses  in  child  study, 
psychology,  and  the  social  studies. 

6 —  Persons  interested  in  the  philosophical  implications  of  the  Woman 
Movement  contend  that  the  services  of  women  to  society  should  be 
complements  rather  than  duplicates  of  those  of  men.  One  of  the 
functions  of  higher  education  might  well  be  to  help  women  in  this 
time  of  social  change  to  discover  what  fields  of  service  are  especially 
congenial  to  them. 

V.  Psychological  Problems  Peculiar  to  Women:— 

1 — The  contention  is  made  that  women,  more  than  men,  are  fettered  by 
tradition  and  by  unconscious  inhibitions,  and  that  a low  opinion  of 
herself  is  forced  on  a girl  by  her  environment.  This  suggests  that 
there  are  areas  in  which  a woman's  education  might  function  to  help 
her  understand  the  social  and  historical  foundations  upon  which  this 

low  opinion”  is  based. 
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2 —  Social  psychologists  contend  that  feminine  traits,  such  as  emotionality, 
are  socially  conditioned  rather  than  inherent,  and  that  a woman  wastes 
much  energy  in  the  task  of  molding  her  personality  to  the  type  which 
society  expects.  Education  should  help  women  to  develop  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  feeling,  and  an  individuation  of  personality. 

3 —  Psychiatrists  contend  that  in  many  cases  neurasthenia  among  women  is 
due  to  the  de-energizing  effect  of  monotony  or  lack  of  interest.  If 
there  could  be  continuity  in  women’s  intellectual  and  professional 
lives  this  danger  would  be  obviated.  Such  continuity,  colleges  should 
seek  to  encourage  and  make  possible. 

4 —  Because  women  are  potentially  wives  and  mothers  they  frequently 
fail  to  be  concrete  and  stable  in  their  professional  ambitions.  It  is 
possible  that  through  a wiser  educational  and  vocational  guidance, 
types  of  vocations  might  be  discovered  and  prepared  for  which  would 
make  possible  a coordinating  of  professional  life  with  homemaking. 

5 —  Since  a large  number  of  college  women  never  marry  it  is  evident  that 
their  education  should  enable  them  to  find  fields  of  continuuous  and 
developing  interests  about  which  they  may  satisfactorily  integrate  their 
emotional  as  well  as  their  intellectual  lives. 

VI.  The  study  made  of  several  hundred  alumnae  showed  that  in  their 
opinion  there  were  areas  of  waste  in  their  higher  education  which  might 
be  done  away  with  by  forms  of  curriculum  reorganization. 

VII.  The  professional  history  of  the  alumnae  showed  that  for  the 
teachers  the  training  had  been  to  some  extent  satisfactory,  since  there 
was  a comparatively  high  correlation  between  the  major  subjects  in 
college  and  the  subjects  taught.  For  other  vocations  the  correlation 
was  not  high.  It  is  possible  that  programs  of  educational  and  voca- 
tional guidance  would  make  possible  a more  adequate  professional  or 
pre-professional  training. 

VIII.  A large  proportion  of  the  alumnae  ( 69.6  per  cent  of  the  General 
Group  and  74.9  per  cent  of  the  Colby  Group)  had  majored  in  English 
or  foreign  languages.  The  alumnae  evaluation  of  these  subjects  possi- 
bly gave  justification  to  the  amount  of  time  given  to  English,  but 
certainly  not  to  that  given  to  the  foreign  languages. 

IX.  An  index  of  value  for  subjects  was  computed  in  this  study,  based 
on  alumnae  opinion  in  regard  to  which  subjects  had  proved  most  useful 
and  which  subjects  had  been  desired  since  graduation.  Ranking  high 
were  the  natural  sciences,  the  social  studies,  psychology,  education,  and 
the  fine  arts.  Ranking  low  were  foreign  languages  and  mathematics. 
Such  an  alumnae  evaluation  suggests  that  on  those  subjects  which  have 
been  ranked  high  in  alumnae  opinion,  greater  stress  might  well  be  laid 
both  in  curriculum  content  and  in  programs  of  educational  guidance. 
The  low  evaluation  of  languages  and  mathematics  suggests  that  they 
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occupy  too  prominent  a place  in  the  college  curriculum,  or  are  not  taught 
in  a way  which  helps  the  student  to  realize  their  full  personal  and 
social  usefulness. 

X.  The  suggestions  made  by  the  alumnae  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  curriculum  in  the  colleges  from  which  they  were  graduated  dealt 
with  the  administration  of  the  curriculum,  the  content  of  the  curriculum 
and  the  methods  of  instruction.  There  were  marked  differences  in 
emphasis  in  the  suggestions  made  by  the  General  Group  and  those  made 
by  the  Colby  Group.  The  former  were  more  concerned  with  changes 
in  administering  the  curriculum  and  the  latter  with  changes  in  the 
content  of  the  curriculum. 

XI.  The  fact  that  the  type  of  courses  which  the  Colby  alumnae  were 
interested  in  having  added  to  the  curriculum  were  of  the  practical  sort, 
such  as  practice  teaching  and  stenography,  suggests  the  fact  that 
economic  necessity  made  it  imperative  that  the  alumnae  of  this  small 
college  be  enabled  to  enter  a vocation  immediately  upon  graduation. 
In  the  building  of  curricula  in  liberal  arts  colleges  the  general  economic 
status  of  the  students  is  a factor  which  should  bear  weight  in  the  deter- 
mination of  how  extensive  the  vocational  content  should  be. 

XII.  The  suggestion  most  frequently  made  by  the  alumnae  of  the 
General  Group  was  that  the  students  be  given  individual  help  either 
by  educational  and  vocational  guidance,  by  orientation  or  survey  courses 
for  freshmen,  or  by  the  recognition  of  outstanding  ability.  This 
emphasis  on  individualization  is  in  accord  with  progressive  educational 
thought,  and  deserves  consideration. 

XIII.  Alumnae  of  both  groups  urged  that  the  flexibility  of  the  curri- 
culum be  increased.  This  flexibility  was  to  be  attained  either  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  freedom  of  election  or  by  lessening  the  require- 
ment of  certain  subjects.  Here  again  alumnae  opinion  was  registered 
against  Latin  and  mathematics. 

XIV.  The  suggestions  made  for  changes  in  methods  of  instruction 
were  in  accord  with  those  made  concerning  the  content  and  the  admin- 
istering of  the  curriculum.  Individualization  of  the  student  was  urged 
and  more  extensive  use  of  the  seminar  and  discussion  group.  Subject 
matter,  the  alumnae  suggests,  should  be  socialized  and  vocationalized 
through  concrete  and  contemporaneous  applications. 

XV.  An  analysis  of  the  curricula  of  five  women's  colleges  shows  that 
during  a period  of  fifteen  years  there  has  been  change  much  in  accord 
with  the  suggestions  offered  by  the  alumnae.  Practically  every  sug- 
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gestion  made  by  the  alumnae  is  being  carried  out  in  one  or  more  of 
the  colleges.  Curricula  are  being  administered  in  such  a way  that  there 
is  much  emphasis  on  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual  student. 
Through  orientation  and  survey  courses  her  held  of  interest  is  discov- 
ered, and  her  course  of  study  is  concentrated  about  this.  There  is  a 
lessening  in  the  requirement  of  certain  subjects,  such  as  mathematics 
and  Latin,  and  much  freedom  of  election  is  allowed.  It  is  the  writer’s 
opinion  that  in  some  institutions  so  much  liberty  has  been  accorded  the 
students  in  the  election  of  subjects  that  the  guidance  programs  are  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  help  the  students  deal  adequately  with  their 
freedom. 

XVI.  In  certain  colleges,  notably  Sarah  Lawrence  and  Bennington, 
the  educational  value  of  extra  curricular  activities  is  being  recognized  in 
a way  which  serves  as  a wholesome  example  to  be  considered  by  other 
institutions. 

XVII.  In  the  five  women's  colleges  under  consideration  there  has 
been  a marked  increase  in  all  the  courses,  except  in  education,  which 
ranked  high  in  alumnae  opinion.  These  colleges  have  clung  to  the 
cultural  tradition  more  than  have  the  liberal  arts  colleges  in  general. 
The  vocational  element  in  the  curriculum  is  slight,  but  there  have  been 
developing  in  these  colleges  notably  successful  schemes  for  vocational 
guidance. 

XVIII.  The  five  selected  women's  colleges,  with  the  exception  of 
Vassar,  have  not  given  much  attention  to  the  development  of  courses 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  peculiar  to  women.  However,  it  is  the 
writer’s  opinion,  based  on  observation  and  conversation  with  students 
and  instructors,  that  during  the  past  fifteen  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing emphasis  in  individual  classrooms  on  the  discussion  of  problems 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  Woman  Movement.  Especially  in  the 
social  studies  has  the  subject  matter  been  thus  vitalized.  The  effects  of 
such  discussion  is  wholesome  psychologically,  as  well  as  in  giving  stu- 
dents a clear  understanding  of  the  social  and  the  vocational  problems 
of  women  in  the  modern  world. 

XIX.  In  certain  colleges  outside  of  the  selected  group,  courses  have 
developed  which  are  designed  to  meet  needs  peculiar  to  women.  Some 
of  these  developments  are  suggestive  and  deserve  consideration  and 
imitation.  Most  of  these  courses  are  of  the  elective  type  and  could  be 
added  to  the  curriculum  without  necessitating  reorganization.  Some  of 
the  most  significant  experiments  in  this  field  represent  a synthesis  of 
material  from  the  home  economics  department.  Such  material  is  most 
satisfactorily  offered  in  general  courses  of  the  survey  type.  In  this 
connection  the  orientation  courses  offers  interesting  possibilities. 
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XX.  It  is  the  writer's  considered  judgment  that  colleges  will  help 
young  women  to  meet  the  problems  of  social  change,  whether  these  be 
economic,  social,  or  psychological,  as  much  through  an  improvement  of 
the  teaching  of  subjects  already  in  the  curriculum  as  through  an  addition 
of  courses.  The  suggestion  of  the  alumnae  that  the  basis  of  teaching 
should  be  insight  into  the  nature,  life  and  interest  of  the  students  is 
evidently  needed.  If  instructors  could  but  be  made  more  keenly  awafe 
of  the  problems  which  confront  young  people,  subject  matter  might  be 
vitalized  by  social  and  vocational  applications,  and  instructors  of  young 
women  need  an  increased  awareness  of  problems  in  the  modern  world 
which  are  peculiar  to  women. 

XXI.  The  newer  colleges  for  women  such  as  Bennington  and  Sarah 
Lawrence,  in  breaking  from  the  conventional  system  of  courses  and 
credits,  have  been  able  to  make  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual 
student  the  center  of  their  program  of  curriculum  construction.  The 
experimental  work  being  done  in  these  colleges  is  of  concern  to  all 
educators  because  of  the  methods  employed  to  develop  student  initiative 
and  activity  in  the  academic  fields.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  those 
concerned  with  the  higher  education  of  women  because  in  a program 
which  is  concerned  with  the  needs  and  interest  of  industrial  students, 
the  problems  which  are  peculiar  to  women  will  in  no  wise  be  neglected. 
Because  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  in  undergraduate  days  whether  the 
student  will  spend  most  of  her  life  in  homemaking  or  in  a paid  vocation 
it  is  important  that  she  be  equipped  to  meet  either  alternative.  An 
educational  program  which  stresses,  not  passive  acquisition  of  subject 
matter,  but  active  learning  to  adjust  to  new  situations,  is  the  type  which 
will  be  of  greatest  use  in  equipping  them  for  such  a future  in  which 
various  demands  will  be  made  upon  them. 
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A.  Questionnaire  for  Women  College  Graduates* 

1.  Name 2.  Present  Profession 

3.  Married ; Single 4.  If  married,  state  number  of  children 

5.  Colleges  attended 

6.  Date  of  Graduation 

7.  Professional  Activities  since  Graduation  Dates  From  To 


In  What  Specific  Ways  Used  in  Pro- 
fessional and  Leisure  Activities  e.  g., 

8.  Major  Subject  taught  the  subject,  or, — Used  it  as  a 
in  College  guide  for  reading 


To  What  Extent 
Large  Small 


9.  Minor  Subject  In  What  Specific  Ways  Used  in  Pro-  To  What  Extent 
in  College  fessional  and  Leisure  Activities  Large  Small 


*This  was  the  questionnaire  used  for  the  General  Group.  For  the  Colby  Group  the 
form  was  similar  except  that  question  9 was  omitted  and  the  following  question  was  asked: 
Have  you  any  suggestions  for  courses  which  you  believe  should  be  given  specifically  fot 
women . at  Colby? 
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10.  Which  courses  have,  as  far  as  you  know,  proved  most  useful. 
A.  In  professional  life 


B.  In  leisure  time  activities 


11.  List  any  courses  in  the  curriculum  of  your  college,  which  since  graduation, 
you  have  wished  you  could  have  taken. 

Name  of  Course  Purpose'You  Think  It  Would  Have  Served 


12.  List  any  courses  or  types  of  subject  matter,  which  were  not  in  the  curriculum 
of  your  college,  which,  since  graduation,  you  have  wished  you  could  have 
taken.  (If  any  of  those  you  list  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum  since 
your  graduation,  please  check  []/  } ) . 

Name  of  Course  Purpose  You  Think  It  Would  Have  Served 


13.  In  the  light  of  your  own  experience  have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  in  the  college  from  which  you  were 
graduated  ? 


14.  Please  make  a list  of  your  principal  leisure  time  activities  at  present,  check- 
ing ( [/  ) those  for  which  your  curricular  activities  in  college  have  given  you 
helpful  preparation.  In  naming  club  activities,  state  specific  kinds. 
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